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PREFACE. 



It was the original design of the autlior to have givfia a 
series of descriptiTe sketoiies of scenes and persons in 
Congress, uneocneotcd with any antecedents or relations of 
the individuals introduced ; bat, finding on esaniination of 
what had becu written that Mr. Webster formed the prin- 
cipal figure in each effort of Lis pen, he concluded to give 
the book a more personal character, and make it an 
approsiraation to a biography. This change of design will 
be detected in any, the most cursory, glance at the book ; 
there being a want of eongruity or unity too easily dis- 
cernible throughout. 

The writer need not say that he- has not attempted a 
complete biography. It is difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possible, to write (he life of the living. It is not merely 
tliat friendship would be too partial, or enmity too censorious, 
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to present a true esUmate of the character and conduct of 
the person illustrated — the difficulty in obtaining correct 
infonaation is greater during the life of a person, para- 
doxical as it maj seem, tian after Ms decease. When one 
eminent in life has gone down to the grave, numhers come 
forward with ambitious haste, some with letters, some with 
anecdotes, some with facts illustrative of the character 
and pursuits of the deceased, a/nd of thdr relaiiomhip to 
him. The grief we feel at the departure of a distinguished 
friend is greatly mitigated by the public sympathy with our 
loss, and we hasten to ^ve that sympathy a proper direcfion. 

Besides, of what wo gain as authentic, we are obliged 
to suppress a part ; if not from regard to the feelings of 
the person, who is the subject of our memoir, yet from 
regard to the feelings of others whose relations with him 
might be affected unfavorably through our indiscreetness. 
There are many things told, in the iatunaoy of friendship, 
in the abandon of social intercourse, that it would be grossly 
reprehensiblo as well as indelicate to give publicity to. 

The earlier part of Mr. Webster's life, rapidly slcetehed, 
it was thought, would lend new interest to his pubHc career ; 
— we like to trace greatness, if possible, to its seminal 
principle, and dweO upon its gradual development. The 
writer of those pages might have given a fuller account of 
this part of Mr. Webster's life, had he not been restrained 
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hy the fear of Bubjecting himself to a. suspicion of having 
made too liberal use of the opportuoities of private friend- 
ship. What has been given he hopes will prove not un- 



New York, July I8tk, 1850. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 



CHAPTEB I. 

Daniel Webster was bora on the 18th day of January, 
1782, in the town of Salishury, New Hampshire. His eajliest 
ancestor, of whom the family has any certain knowledge, waa 
Thomas Webster. He was settled in Hampton as early as 
1636. The descent from him to Daniel Webster can be 
found recorded in tic Church and Town Records of Hamp- 
ton, Kingston, (now East Kingston) and 8alisbui-y, 

The family came originally from Scotland, two centuries 
ago and more. It is probable, however, from certain circum- 
stances, that liey tarried in England awhile, before emigrat- 
ing to a new woild They did not brmg over with them all 
thi> distmjrui-hicg peouliaiitiea of theu coimtiymen , the 
Rt.otti'ih accent had become a meie tiadition, in the time of 
Mr Web^ter'f father's father The personal charactenstics 
of the family are &tiungly maiked light complesioni, sandy 
hair in gieat piofusion, bushy eyebrowi, ani slendei nthet 
than brotd fram s ittct th Toutonio and common oiijn of 
the race. Dr. Noah "\Vcbstei-,~the compiler of the Dictiou- 
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ary, — was, in pergonal appearance, tlie vera effigies of the 
lamily. 

The uncles of Daniel Webster had the same characteristics. 
They were fair-haired, and of rather slender form. His father, 
however, was of a different physical organization. No two per- 
sons could look lite ea«h other less than Ezekiel "Webster — 
tiie father of Daniel— and either of his brothers. They re- 
sembled their father, who had the hereditary features and 
form; but Ezekiel Webster had tie black hair, eyes, and 
complexion of his mother, whoso maiden name was Bacheldcr. 
She was a descendant of the Key. Stephek Baciielbeh, a 
man famous In his time, in tte County of Rockingham, and 
towns circumjacent. There are many persons now alive in 
Kingston, who will tell you they have beard their fathers say, 
she was a woman of uncommon strength of character, and 
sterling sense. Daniel and his only brotbcr of the whole 
blood, Ezekiel, alone of the five sons of Ezekiel Webster, had 
the BacAdder complexion ; the others ran off into the general 
characteristics of the race. 

Many persons in Kingston and Salisbury still live who re- 
collect Bbenezer Webster weU. They say bis personal ap- 
pearance was striking. He was tall and erect ; six feet in 
height ; of a stalwart form, broad and lull m the cbpst His 
oomplesion was swarthy, features large and promm^nt : with 
a Eoman nose, and eyes of a remaikible Irilluncj He had 
a military air and carriage,— the result, perhaps, ot his service 
in the army. He enlisted, e-uly m bfe, is a common soldier 
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in the Proviuoial troops, and during tte war of '56 served 
under Gen. Amherst, on IJio north -we stem frontier ; ac- 
companying that commander in the invasion of Canada, He 
attracted the attention and secured the good-will of his su- 
perior officers, by his faithM and gallant oonduot ; and before 
the close of the war, rose from the ranks to a captaincy. 
Peace between England and France soon following the capture 
of Quebec and oont[uest of Canada, the Provincial troops were 
disbanded, and returned to their homes. 

Previous to the year T763, the settlements in New Hamp- 
shire had made little or no progress towards the interior of the 
State, for more than half a century. The fitful irruptions of 
tbo French from Canada and the more constant if not more 
cruel assaults of their subsidized allies — -the Indians — repressed 
any movement inward, into the country. To defend what 
they held, by a kind of cordon militaire of blook-honses, was 
all fie frontier-men hoped. 

The session of Canada, however, to England, by tlie Treaty 
of Paris in 1763, removing the great obstacle to farther pro- 
gress into the interior, the royal Governor of New Hampshire, 
Benning Wektwosth, began to make grants of townships 
in the central part of the State, Col. Stevens with some other 
persons about Kingston, — mostly retired soldiers, — obtained a 
grant of tlie township of Salisbury, then called, fiom the piin- 
cipal grantee, St evens' -town. This town is situated csaotly 
at the Lead-waters of the Merrimac Eiver: which iiver is 
formed by the confluence of the Pemigiwasset and "Winni- 
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piseogee. Under tliis grant, Ebeneaer 'WcLiter ol)tained a lot 
situate in the uortli part of the town. More adventurous tlian 
others of tlie company who obtained grants, he cut his way 
deeper into the wilderness, moMttg the road he could not find. 
Here, in 1764, he built a log-oabin and lighted his fire. 
" The smoke of which,' his son has smce said > a some i ublic 
occasion, " ascended ni,ver th Noith &fai than that cf any 
of his majesty's New En^ilanl suljci-ts " Hia nearest civi- 
lized neighbor in the Koilh wis at Montieal, hundieds of 
miles off. 

His first wife dying soon afttr his ■settlenient at Sabsbury, 
Ebenezer Webster mann,! Ahgail Ea&tmaa of SJiabury, 
a lady of Welsh extiaction She wis the mother of 
Daniel and Ezekiel ; and, like the mother of George Canning, 
was a woman of far more than oidinaiy mtellect She was 
proud of, aad ambitious for her sons , and the dihtinetion 
they both aftei-wards achieved, may have been, m piit, 
at least, the result of her piomptiiigt The mother know 
better than any one the wolha fempora faiidi bin knows 
what are words in season , when the mind is most ductile, 
and most capable of imprestions mtendtd to he pn-manent 
If from our fathers we gam hardihood, mental ii phj'fical, 
and worldly wisdom, in aU its variety, it is oui mothei, with 
her earnest, devoted, life long love, that abmuhteh into healthy 
activity, whatever of good lies dormant in the heart ; in- 
spiring us to seek, if not for our own sake, for hers, honor- 
able position, and an utie(iiialled name. 
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Ebeneaer Webster commemorated liis seconJ marriage, by 
the erection of a frame-liouse, hard by tiie log cabin. He dug 
a well near it, and planted an elm sapling. In this house, tlio 
subject of our memoir was bom. The house has long since 
I from roof to foundation-stone. Nothing indi- 
stence but a cellar mostly filled up by 
stone and earth. But the well still remains, with water as 
pure, as cool, as limpid, aa when first turned to the light : and 
will remain, in all probability, for ages, to refresh hereafter 
the votaries of genius, who make their pilgrimage hither to 
visit the cradle of one of her greatest sons. The elm that 
shaded the boy stiU flourishes in vigorous leaf, and may have 
an existence beyond its perishable nature. Lite " the witoh- 
elm that guards St. FiUan's Spring," it may live in stery, long 
after leaf, and branch, and root have disappeared for ever. 

It is a belief, I suspect almost universal, that natural 
scenery has groat power over tie development of character, 
moral and intellectual. That upon the impressionable mind 
of infancy, scenes, whether remarkable for traditionary inte- 
rest, sublimity, ruggedness, or loveliness, stamp sensations 
of an indelible character ; awaken, if they do not create, 
the poetic faculty. Bums, Byron, Burke, and Scott, are 
claimed by their several biographers as conclusive illustrations 
of the influence, picturesque nature exercises over the imagi- 
nation and heart. The countless treasures of fancy and 
beauty, the high and solemn thoughts, the poetic fervor and 
luxuriant imagination which characterise, in a greater or less 
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degree, the productions of tiirse ustraordinajy men may 
have been suggested, or at least fully developed, liy tLe 
striking features of the scenery, in tho midst of which their 
earlier days were passed. The romantic localities of Ayr, 
the wild and picturesque scenery of the Highlands near Balla- 
trech, the rich, deep, and gorgeous views near hy the old 
castle of Kilcolman — ouee the favorite residence of the poet 
Spenser — and the vicinity of Sandy Knowe, with ite ev^ 
and cliffs, its mined towers, and " mountains lone," severally 
the residences in early youth of Burns, Byron, Burte and 
Soott, may have given rise to feelings, whioh, increasing with 
earnest nourishment, till they became irrepressible from indul- 
genoe, found suitable expression afterwards in beautiful and 
nervous diction ; in heroic verse, or glowing prose. 

There is little softness or subdued expression in the features 
of the landscape round about Mr. Webster's birth-place. 
The bleak, harsh, stern hills, among which Lis cradle hung 
high in the air, like the eyrie of an e.-^Ie, are all untamed, 
untameable. But in their sadness, and deep but not voice- 
less solemnity, they are suggestive of lonely musings and 
thoughts original and lofty as themselves. They feed the 
hungry mind m& images noble, elevated, and partaking of 
their own immortality. The laboring clouds in their vague 
career, often rested on the summits of these hills, covering 
them over as with a garment, so that they presented at times 
to the belated traveller of the valleys, the appearance of tur- 
baned giants. Their scarred faces attested tho violence of 
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the tempests that ranged around them, and heat upon them. 
Ill waiter, which lasted half the year, snows of a prodigious 
and dangerous depth covered the ground, ohliterating every 
landmark, and giving to all nature an aspect of desolate sub- 
limity. While, sometimes, in spring, a sudden and vast tJiaw 
would unloosen the embrace with which the snows held on to 
the mountMns, and precipitate them in fearful volume, with 
the force and rush of the avalitnohe, into the valleys below ; 
making of quiet streams mighty rivers, dangerous to ford or 
even approach; the crash of the pines in the woods, as they 
were borne to the earth by the superincumbent mass of snow, 
performing fit accompaniment to the scene. 

In Mr. Webster's earliest youth an oeourrence of such a na- 
ture took place, which affected him deeply at the time, and 
has dwelt in his memory ever since. There was a sudden and 
extraordinary rise in the Merunac Eiver, in a spring thaw. A 
deluge of raJH for two whole days poured down upon the houses. 
A mass of mingled water and snow rushed madly from the hills, 
inundating the fields far and wide. The highways were broken 
up, and rendered undistinguishable. There was no way for 
neighbors to interchange visits of condolence or necessity, 
save by boats, which came up to the very door-steps of the 
houses. 

Many things of value were swept away, even things of bulk, 
A largo bam, full fifty feet by twenty, crowded with hay and 
grain, sheep, chickens and turkeys, sailed majestically down the 
river, before the eyes of the astonished inhabitants ; who, no 
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S CHAPTER I. 

litde frightened, got ready to fly to the moiintaiTis, or construnt 
another Ark. 

The roar of waters, as tiiey rusted over precipices, casting 
the foam and spray far above, the crashing of the forest-trees 
as the storm broke through them, the immease sea everywhere 
in range of the eye, the sublimity, even danger of the scene, 
made an indelible impression iipon the mind of the youthful 
observer. 

Occnrrences and scenes lite these excite the iraawinafii-a 
iaeulty, furnish material for proper thought, call into existence; 
new emotions, give decision to character, and a purpose to ac- 
tios. 

It was the great desire of Ebenezer Webster to give his 
children aa education. A man of strong powers of mind 
and much practical knowledge himself, he still had felt deeply 
and often the want of early education, and wished to spare his 
sons the mortification he had esperienoed. The schoolmaster 
then was not abroad, at least had not visited Salisbury iu his 
travels. Small town-schools there were, it is tru3, and persons 
superintending tbem called teachers — hews a iion lucendo. 
But these schools were not open half the year, and tie school- 
masters had no claim to the position but their incapacity for 
anything else. Their qualification was their want of qualifica- 
tion. Reading and writing were all they professed, and more 
than they were able, to teach. 

The school was migratoiy. "When it was in tha neighbor- 
hood of the Webster residence, it was easy to attend ; but 
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BANIEL WEBSTER 9 

when it was removed into another part of the town, or another 
town, as was often the ease, it was somewhat difficult. Wliile 
Mr. "Webster was quite young, he was daily sent two mOes and 
a half or three miles to school, and, in the midst of winter, on 
foot. For carriages or carriage-roads then " were not ;" and, 
with the exception of an occasional ride on horseback, he 
walked daily to school and hack. If the school moved yet 
farther off. Into a town not contiguoiis, his father hoarded him 
out in a neighboring family. He waa better provided with op- 
portunities for obtaining whatever of instruction these schools 
could impart than his elder brothers, partly because he evinced 
early an irrepressible thirst for study and information, and 
partly JDecause his father thought that Lis constitution was 
slender and somewhat frail — too much so for any robust occu- 
pation. But Joe, his elder half-brother, who was somewhat 
of a wag, used to say that " Dan was sent to school, in order 
tiat he might know as much as the other boys." 

Mr. Webster had no sooner learnt to read, than he showed 
great eagerness for books. He devoured all he could lay hands 
upon. When he was unable to obtain new ones, he road tlie 
old ones over and over, till he had committed most of their 
contents to memoiy. Books were then (as Dr. Johnson said 
on some occasion) " like bread in a besieged town ; every man 
might get a mouthful, but none a full meaJ." What were ob- 
tained, wore husbanded with care. Owing chiefly to the exer- 
tions of Mr. Thompson, (the kwyer of the place,) of the cler- 
gyman, and Mr, Webster's father, a very small circulating 11- 
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10 

brary was pnrchased. Ttese institutions afcoat this time re- 
ceived an impetus from the zeal and labors of Dr. Eelltnap, 
the celebrated historian of New Hampshire. 

Among the few booka of the library, I have heard Mr. 
Webster say, he found the Spectator, and tliat he remembers 
turning over the leaves of Addison's Criticism upon Chevy 
Chase, for the sake of reading, connectedly, the ballad, the 
verses of which Addison quotes from time to time, as subjects 
of remark. " As Dr. Johnson said, in another case, the poet 
was read, and the critic neglected. I could not understand 
why it was necessary that the author of the Spectator should 
take so great pains to froYn that Chevy Chase was a good 

The simple, but sublime story of Chevy Chase, woiild be no 
indifforeat test for the discovery of how miioh or how little of 
the poetic faculty there might he in an individual, None but 
those who had some poetic fervor could appreciate or even un- 
derstand it : while those who felt its pathos, its beauty and 
grandeur most, needs must have the deepest sensibilities. A 
distinguished literary character has said that he would have 
been prouder to have been its author than of all the productions 
from which he derived his fame. Sir Philip Sydney said he 
never read it but his heart was stirred within him as at the 
sooad of a trumpet, 

Mr. Webster was early very fond of poetry. He was not 
satisfied with reading it merely, but committed a great deal to 
memory. The whole Essay on Man he could recite verhatim 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 11 

before lie was fourteen years old. A hafcit of attentive cxeluaire 
devotion to the subject before him, aided by a wonderfd 
Kiemory, flsed everything deeply in tiia mind. It is this art, 
or talent, or genius, that works tbe miraolea we read and be- 
hold. He had a great tasto, too, for devotional poetry : Watts' 
Psalms and Hymns he committed to memory, not as a re- 
ligious task, but as a pleasure. Nor was he less fond of, or 
lees acquainted wifl, the sublime poetry of tie Bible. Evi- 
dence of this is found everywhere in his works : for there is 
scarcely a speech or production of his that does not oontain 
ideas or expressions, the types of wbich may bo found in that 
book. 

When ho had attained his fourteenth year, his father took 
an important and decisive step with him. On the 25th day 
of May, 1796, Ebenezer Webster mounted his horse, put his 
son on another and proceeded with him to Exeter. He there 
placed him in Phillip's academy, then under the care of Dr. 
Benjamin Abbot, its well-known and respected President. 
The change was very great to a boy, who had never been from 
home before, and who now found himself among some ninety 
other boys, — a stranger among strangers, — all of whom bad 
probably seen more of the world, and assumed to know so 
much more of it, than himself. But he was not long in re- 
conciling himself to the change, and to his new duties. He 
was immediately put to English grammar, writing and arith- 
metic. A class-mate of his has informed me that he mastered 
the principles and philosophy of the first, between May and 
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October of that year ; and that in the other studies he made 
respectable progress ; in the autumn he commcnead the study 
of the Latin language; his first exercises in which were re- 
cited to Joseph Stevens Buckminster, who was acting (in 
some college vacation, I think) as assistant to Dr. Ahbott. 

It may appear somewhat singular that the greatest orator 
of modern times should have evinced in his boyhood the 
strongest antipathy to pubhc declamation. This fact, however, 
is established by his own words, which have recently appeared 
in print. " I believe," says Mr. Webster, " I made tolerable 
progress in most branches, which I attended to, while in this 
school ; but there was one thing I could not do. I could not 
mate a declamation. I could not speak before the school. 
The kind and excellent Buckminster sought especially to per- 
suade me to perfonn tte exercise of declamation, like other 
boya, but I could not do it. Many a piece did I commit to 
memory, and recite and rehearse in my own room, over and 
over again ; yet when the day came, when the school collected 
to hear declamations, when my name was called, and I saw 
all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise myself from it. 
Sometimes the instructors frowned, sometimes they smiled. 
Mr. Buckminster always pressed and entreated, most winning- 
]y, that I would venture. But I never could command suf- 
ficient resolution." Such diffidence of its own powers may he 
natural to genius, neri'ously fearful of being unable to I'cach 
that ideal which it proposes as the only full consummation of 
its wishes. It is fortunate, however, for the age, fortunate for 
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DANIEI. WEDSTEE. 13 

all ages, that Mr. Webater by determiued will and frequent 
trial overcame this moral incapacity— !is tis great prototype, 
the G-recian orator, subdued his physical defect. 

He remained at the Kseter academy but a few months ; 
accomplishing in these few months, however, the work of years 
to some. In February, 1797, his father placed him under 
the tuition of the Eev. Samuel Woods, in Boscawen ; of whom 
his pupil always speaks in terms of affection and respect. He 
boarded in his family ; and I have heard him say that Mr. 
Woods' whole cliarge for instruction, board, &c., was hut one 
dollar per week. We pay much dearer now for much less. 

It was on their way to the house of Mr. Woods that his 
father first opened to him his design of sending him to college 
—a pui-pose that seemed to him impossible to be fulfilled. It 
was BO much more extravagant than his most extravagant 
hopes. It Lad never entertained his mind a moment. A col- 
legiate education in those days was something of far greater 
importance than in these, when the ability to command it is 
so general. It made a marked man of thousands. It gave 
the fortunate graduate at once position and influence ; and, if 
not genius, or eminent ability, supplied or concealed the want 
thereof The alumnus surveyed life from an eminence, and 
could aspire to its chiefest honors by a kind of prescriptive 
right. 

Most grateful to his father for the prospect held out through 
his self-sacrificing devotion, Mr. Webster applied himself to 
his studies with even increased ardor. All that Mr. Woods 
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coiiH teaek he learnt. Among other books, he read Virgil 
and Cicero, both of whom he faitljMly studied, the latter he 
wamily admired. Of the Latin classics, I presume, there is 
not one so familiarly knowa to Mr. Webster as Cicero. It 
may seem a htile stiange,mdeed, that with all his early ea^n, 
and constant study of Rome's greitcst oratcr, he should nut 
ha.Te imitated unconsciously his mannei nf expression nr 
thought. He much moie restmblps Demosthenes, m vigor 
and terseness of espiession, ind in copioui vehemence , whose 
works, in the meanwhile, he ntyir so completely mastered 

At Boscawen Mr Webster was foitunate to find inother 
circiJating libiaiy, the vtlumei of which he fully appieeiattd 
It was in this libiary, he met, for the first time, Don Quixite, 
in English. " I began to redd it ' (I have hoard him say,) 

and t 1 te ally true thit I n ve closed m-^ eyes till I had 
flm he 1 t nor d 1 1 lay t lown ^ny n e for five n n ites ; 
s ^reit was the p we f th s st a rd ary 1 o k n my 
nag nat on 

In the « ml er f fhi vear 4,ugi st 1 9 I e entered 
Da tno tl College a^ i f shraan 

His college hfe t an be eas ly bol ev d was not an idle 
on "W th s ch a des e for the ie ju s t on of aU k uds of 
k owle Ige tl o danger to be aj p ehen Je 1 was li wo 1 1 un- 
dertake too n u h athe than too Uttlo that 1 is reading 
would bo too nis ell n ous and that 1 o wo 1 1 ac ^ e there- 
fron HI t f n catal ear le n s To th te t n ony of 
1 s at mat n college t s known tliat he e d onstantly. 
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Besides a regular attention to tlie proscribeil studies of liis 
class, he devoted himself to the acquisition of whatever was 
useful in Englisli history, or graceful and becoming in English 
litenturc He superintended also the publication of a little 
weekly newspaper, makinc; selections tor it from books and 
penodicils, and contributing, occasionally, an editorial of his 
own These were, peihaps, the fli^t of hi^ produotions eyer 
pubhslnd I know not if they arc to he met with now. He 
delivered some addresses whih m college, before litei-ary so- 
cieties, which also weie puhli^hed 

Ezekiel Webster — the sole biother of Daniel of the whole 
blood — was destined ly hif fathei to remain at home and 
carry on the faim But ho h'id aspirations beyond this, and 
60 had his brother for him. Accordingly, when Daniel re- 
turned home on a visit in his sophomore year, in the spring of 
'99, he held serious consultation with his brother Ezekiel, In 
relation to his wishes. It was resolved between thein, that 
Ezekiel too should go to college, and that Daniel should be 
the organ of communication with their fatter on the subject. 
He lost no time in opening (he negotiation, and csperlenced 
no great difficulty in obtaining the consent of his father, who 
lived only for his children, to their design. The result waa 
that in about ten days, Mr, Webster had gone back to college, 
having first seen his brother bid adieu to tie larm, and place 
himself in school under a teacher in Latin. Soon afterwards 
Eaekiel went to Mr. Woods, and remained with him till he 
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16 

w fitt d f II g I M 1 1801 Lis f th arried 
li t 11 wh h 1 dtli r Ii 1 

H t d tg t 1 k f II t ty of 

t n t d w t th f ly t te 1 t his full 

1 Bthhd tn^miig tpw fb erva- 

t d m y H q d 1 wly b t f ly Not 

fl t f p h h w t Iw J 1 and 

th u^ht F w 11 d 1 1 vii^ f style, 

oTim t t Mty H t 1 b t j.j ity to 

h b ^ t 

He fell deal, wiiile aiguin^ a cause iiiLoncord,New Hamp- 
shiie, in 1829 A handsome monument wis erected to bis 
memory in Boscawtn, wbtre hi, was luued 

Ml "W ebtitar, while m eolkge, during the winter vacations, 
kept ichoil, to pay thi, collLgiatf csptn^-es of hia brother aa 
well IS Lis iwn Bung giaduatcd m August, ISOl, he 
immediately entered Mr Thompson'" office in 'Salisbury, as a 
student of law, and rimaiULd there till January following. 
The res august i domi seemed then to re;[uire that he should 
go somewh&re ind do something to eirn a little money. An ap- 
phcatim was at this time made to him fiom Frychurg, Maine, to 
takp cLir^e cf a '-ehool there He icooptad the offur, mount- 
ed hia hoi so, and commenced hia labors on reaching Fryeburg. 
His salary was $350 per annum, all of which Le saved ; as Le 
made besides a sum sufficient to pay Lis board and other 
necessary expenses, by acting aa assistant to the Register of 
Deeds for the Ooimty, to whose ohirography there was the one 
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objection of illegibility. The aeke is not yet oat of bis fingers 
— I liavo heard Mr. Webster say— wbicb so much writing 
caused them. 

In Fryeburg, he fotind also a circulating library, which he 
ran through. Here he borrowed and read for the first time 
Blaokatone'a Commentaries. AmoBg other mental exercises, 
he committed to memory Mr. Ames' celebrated speech on the 
Bi'itish Treaty. 

In September, 1802, he returned to Mr. Thompson's office, 
in which he remained till February, 1804. Mr. Thompson 
was an excellent man and a, respectable lawyer ■ but ho did 
nt d t dhwtmkt! tdyftl Iw tb 
H t t II p t h t i t t t iy ft tl 

Id f h tl t t! I ! t I L fi t C k L 1 1 t 
wthbk th Ij I hhpplw Ik 
— wh h 18 1 k t hm fbm t by b g wi ! 1 f 

t 1 II A bay f tw nty y >! W b t 

wth pTi kwldg h subj t t d 

t d k It f llj t t 1 I h n th 

Th ppt mCk bit idttna 

so n d d t brae my d t 1 

qlifl thttq nfftntnlyf t 

mmd, but of a mmd both strong and mature, to imderstand 
hira. Why disgust and discourage a boy by teOing hiiii he 
must break through into his profession through such a wall 
as this ?" 

Mr. "Webster soon laid a^ide Coke till " a more convenient 
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seasoiij" and, in the meanwhile, took up other more plain, 
easy, and intelligible authors. 

While not engaged in the study of the law, ha occupied 
himself with the Latda classics. He added greatly to what 
acijuisitions he had made in the language, while in college 
reading Sallust, Csesar, and Horace. Some odes of the latter, 
which he translated into English, were published. 

But books were not at this time of his life, as they never 
have been, Mr. "Webster's sole study. He then was fond, and 
has been through life, of the manly field sports, — fishing, 
shooting and riding. These brought him into near eommiinion 
with Nature and hunself ; supplied him with the material and 
opportunity for thought ; made him contemplative, lo^cal 
and earnest. At a subsequent period of his life, he found 
that the solitary rides he was wont to indulge in afforded him 
many an edifying day. The great argument in the Dartmouth 
College case was priaoipally arranged in a tour he made from 
Boston to Barnstable and back. John Adams' speech before 
the PhOadelphia Convention in '76, was composed by Mr. 
Webster, while taking a drive in a New England chaise. His 
favorite sport of angling gave him many a favorable opportunity 
for composition. The address for Bunker Hill (for instance) 
was all planned out even to many of its best passages, in 
Manfipee Bvook f the orator catching trout and elaboratiug 
senteiiecs, at the same time. 

* It is said — I know not upon what aHthority — that iis the orator 
drew in some trout particularly large, he was lieanl to exclaim : " Ven- 
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A like fonJni's'i foi eolitary rambles ami seciuestered spots, 
is said to have ciaiacteiized Canning and Eurke ; who found 
their fancies bnghfen and their philosophy invigorated by this 
self-communion With them, as with the Roman Lawgiver, 
Egeiia, avoiding eiowds and bustling bfe, was to be met with 
only in solitude. So true is it that the intellectual man is 
never less alone than when alone ; tbat to him bis mind a 
kingdom is, and bis own thouglits his most agreeable and in- 
structive companions. 

In July, 1804, Mr. Webster went to Boston, and, after 
some unsuccesEful applications elsewhere, obtained admission 
as a student ia the office of the Hon. Christopher Goro, who 
had then just returned from England, and resumed the prac- 
tice of law. It was a moat fortunate event for Mr. Web- 
ster. Mr. G-ore was no less distinguished as a lawyer, than as 
a statesman and publicist, — eminent in each character, — and 
was besides one of the rare examples of the highest intellectual 
qualities united with sound, practical, keen common sense. 
He knew mankind no less than books ; and the wisdom be de- 
rived from the study of botli, be could impai-t, in moat impres- 
Witb him Mr. Webster enjoyed the best op- 



erable men! you have come down lo us from a former generation. 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, that you might behold 
this joyous day." As these identical sentences appeared afterwards In 
the Bunker-Hill Address, it would seem as if there was some plausibility 
for the story. At least, one can say with the Italian,— Si ™m i vera, i 
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portunity thas far of his life for studying books, and men, and 
Ibinga ; and he made the best use of the opportunity. He 
attended the session of the Supreme Court which sat in August 
of this year, constantly, and reported all its decisions. He 
also reported the decisions of the Circuit Court of the TJuited 
States. He read diligently and carefully the books, generally, 
of the Common and Municipal Law, and the best authorities 
on the Law of Nations, some of them for tha third time, ac- 
companying these studies with a vast variety of miscellaneous 
reading. His chief study, however, was the Common Law, 
and more especially that part of it which relates to the science 
of Special Pleading. This, one of the most ingenious and re- 
fined, and at the same timo instnietive and useful branches of 
the law, he pursued witli constant devotion. Uesides appro- 
priating whatever he could of this part of the science from 
Viner, Bacon, and other books then in common study, he 
waded through Sauuder's Reports— the old foUo edition— and 
abstracted and put into English, out of the Latin and Noiman- 
French, the pleadings, in all the reports. This undertaking, 
both as an exercise of the mind, and as an acquisition of useful 
learning, was of great advantage to him in his succeeding pro- 
fessional career. 

An anecdote I have heard Mr. 'VVchster tell in relation to 
his first interview with a gentleman, then and afterwards dis- 
tinguished in the history of the country, it may not be improper 
to relate here. " I remember one day," says Mr. Webster, 
" as I was alone in fie office, a man came in and asked for 
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Mr. Gore. Mr. Gore was out, and he sat down to wait for 
him. He was dressed in plain grey clothes. I went on witli 
my book, till be asked me what I was reading, and, coming 
along up to the fable, took the book and looked at it. ' Eoo- 
ous,' said he, ' de navihus et namdo.' Well, I read that book 
too when I was a boy ;' and proceeded to talk not only about 
' ships and freights,' but insurance, prize, and other matters of 
maritime law, in a manner * to put me up to all I knew,' and a 
good deal more. The grey-coafed stranger turned out to be 
Mr. Rufus King.' 

In March, 1805, Mr. 'Webstej; was admitted to practice, in 
the Suffolk Court of Common Pleas. The custom then prc- 
Tailed for the patron to accompany his pupil into Court, intro- 
duce him to the Judges, make a brief speech in commendation 
of his studious conduct and attainments, and then mofe for his 
admission to the Bar. A person present on the occasion of 
Mr. Webster's admission, informs mo that he remembers al- 
most every word of Mr. Gore's speech, and that it contained, 
among other things, a prediction of his pupil's future profes- 
sional distinction. In all probability the prediction, as is 
generally the case, aided its own accomplishment Certainly, 
the favorable opinion of such a man as Mr. Gore must have 
been an additional incentive to Mr. Webster's ambitious hopes 
and efforts. 

How much, after all, are the great men and events of his- 
tory, apparently, the sport of accidents ! The destiny of in- 
dividuals, and no less of nations, seems not so much the re- 
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suit of foresight or determination, as of casual opinion or 
caprice ; or of oircurastances, more uncertain tlian eitlier. An 
adverse wind, neither to he anticipated nor overcome, kept the 
brewer's son within the shores of England, as he sought in a 
foreign clime the liberty of conscience refiised him at home, 
and made him absolute master of his country's fortunes. An 
unsuccessful application for the Professorship of Logie in 
Glasgow University precipitated Edmnnd Burke upon his own 
energies, and gave to England its greatest philosophical orator. 
The offer of the clerkship of a county court, nnexpected but 
not ungrateful, might, hut for the earnest interposition of one 
man, have deprived America and the world of an intellect, of 
which neither America nor the world knows now the equal. 

The clerk of the Court of Common Pleas for the county of 
Hillsborough, New Hampshire, resigned his office in January, 
1S05. Mr. Webster's father was one of the judges of this 
court ; and his colleagues, from regard for him, tendered his 
Bon the vacant clerkship. It was what Judge Webster had 
long desired. The office was worth $1500 per annum, which 
was in those days, and in that neighborhood, a competency ; 
or rather absolute wealth. Mr. Webster himself considered 
it a great prize, and was eager to accept it. He weighed the 
question in his mind. On the one side he saw immediate 
oomfort ; on the other, at the best, a doubtful struggle. By 
its accepfanoe, he made sure his own good condition, and, 
what was nearer to his heart, that of his family. By its re- 
fusal, he condemned both himself and them to an uncertain, 
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and probably, harrassing future. Whatever aspiratioDB he 
might have cherished of professional distincfjon, he was will- 
ing cheerfully to reUnquish, to promote the immediate wel- 
fare of those he held most dear. 

But Mr. Gore peremptorily and vehemently interposed liia 
dissent. He urged every arffument against the purpose. He 
exposed its ahsui-dity and its inconsequence. He appealed to 
the amhition of his pupil ; once a clerk, he said, he always 
would be a clerk— there would be no step upwards. He at- 
tacked him, too, on the side of his family affection ; telling 
hun that he would he far more able to gratify his friends from 
his professioaal lahora than in thp clerkship. " Go on " he 
swd, " and finish your studies ; you are poor enough, but 
diere are greater evils than poverty ; live on no man's favor ; 
what bread you do eat, let it be the bread of independence ; 
pursue your profession ; make yourself useful fo your fiiends, 
and a little formidable to your enemies, and you have nothing 
to fear." 

Diverted from his do'.ign by arguments hke the^e, it stil! 
remained to Mr. Weh&ter to acjuamt his fathei with his do- 
termination, and satisfy hrni of its propnetj He f(,lt this 
would be no easy task, as his ftthir had set his heai-t so much 
iipon the office ; but he determined to go home immediately, 
and give him, in full, the reasons of his conduct. 

It was mid-winter, and he looked round for a country 
sleigh — for stage-coaches, at that time, were things unknown 
in the centre of New Hampshire — and finding one that had 
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come down to market, lie took passage theiPin, and m two or 
three days was set down at hLs fitWs doo: (The siniie 
journey is made now in fcui horns ly ^t^'ani ) It wis evening 
when he arrived. I hav? heard hiia tell the story of (he inter- 
view. His father was sitting hefoie the fiie,aud rectned him 
with manifest joy. He looked feeblei thin he had ever ap- 
peared, but his eounteninoe lighted up on seeing his clerk 
stand before him in guod he-ilth and spirits He lo«t no time 
in alluding ia the greit appomtment — &aid hnw spontaneously 
it had been made— how kindlj the chiet justice proposed it, 
with what unanimity all assented, &.c , &.c During this 
speech, it can be well imagined how imhin-nssed Jlr Web- 
ster felt, compelled, as he thought, fiom a oon\ietion of duty 
to disappoint his father's sangume expectations Neverthe- 
less, he commanded his countenanc and vr ii,e, so as to reply 
in a sufficiently assuied minncr Ho spoke gailj alout the 
office ; expressed his gieat obligatijn to (heu Honois, and 
his intention to write them a most lesfeelful lettei , if he 
could have consented to recoid anvbody's ju laments, he 
should have been pioud to have reeoided then Honuis', &c,, 
&o. He proceeded m this stiain, till his father exhibited 
signs of amazement, it having oei,uried to him, finally, that 
his son might all the whde be seiious — "Do ym m tend to 
decline this office r" he said at length "Mo't ceitainly," 
replied his son ;"I cannot think of doing >therwis^ I mean 
to use my tongue in the courts, not mj pen , to 1 e an actor, 
not a register of othci men's actions " 
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For a moment Jud 6 W h te ?ee e 1 i it v H ockcd 
hi.5 cliair sliglitlj, a fl h went o er hi. eye softc d by age, 
hut even then black aa jet but t mined ately disappeared, 
and bis oountenauoe regined its us al ^ereiitv Pirenta] 
love and partiality could not afte aU 1 ut h ve b en gratified 
with the son's devotioa to an honorable a d d sf ngi she I pro- 
fession, and seeming o 31 c of siicc s t 'U ell, my 
son," said Judge Webst r fin^IIj your i oth r h a always 
said that yoii would n e to s neth ng or noth ng she was 
not sure which. I th ok tou arc now abo t fettl nc that 
doubt for her." The judge never afterwards spoke to his son 
on the subject. 

Mr. Webster having thus reconciled his father to his views 
retanied to Boston. In March, following, having been ad- 
mitted to the bar, as before stated, ha went to Amherst, New 
Hampshire, where his father's court was then in session , from 
Amherst he went home with his father. His design had been 
to settle in the practice at Portsmouth , but unwdhug to leave 
his fetfaer, who had become infirm, and had no anns at home, 
he opened an oiEcc in Boscawen, near his father's residence, 
and commenced the practice of his profession. 

Judge Webster lived but a year after his son's commence- 
ment of practice ; long enough, however, to hear his first ar- 
gument in court, and to be gratified with confident predictions 
of his future success. Then, like Simeon of old, lie gathered 
up his garments and died. 

He died in April, 1S06, Exposure to the hardships of a 
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frontier life, more severe tlian we can now entertain any idea 
of, the privations and labors he suffered and underwent in the 
Indian wars, and the war of the Revolution, had broken in 
upon a constitution naturally robust, and hastened his decease. 
He waa of a manly and generous character, and of a deport- 
ment and manner to gain tira great consideration among all 
that knew him. In civil and military life, he obtained deserved 
distinction. Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for twelve 
or fourteen years, he made good, hy the integrity of his pur- 
pose, the clearness of hia judgment, and the strength of his 
character, the want of early education ; and gained for Ms 
opinions and decisions a confidence and concurrence not 
always accorded to persons professionally more Ifuncd He 
was distinguished also in his military career. Entouag the 
army a private, he retired a major ; and won his eommis'iioa 
by faithful and gallant service, as well in the Kevolutionaiy, 
as in the French and Indian wars. He acted as major iindei 
Stark, at Bennington, and contributed no little to the fortunate 
lesult of that day. 

In May, 1807, Mr. "Webster was admitted as attorney and 
counsellor of the Superior Court in New Hampshire, and in 
September of that year relinc|uished his of&ce in Boseawen to 
his brother Ezekiel, who had then obtained admission to the 
bar, and moved to Portsmouth, according to his original inten- 
tion. 

He married in June, 1808, Grace Fletcher, the daughter of 
the Hev- Mr. Fletcher, of Hopkinton, N. H. By her he 
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had four children ; Grace, Fletcher, Juln ind EJwaid, Imt 
one of whom, Ileteher, survives Edwxid died with the 
army in Mesioo, 1847, Major of the JIassachusetta Eegunent 
of Volunteers. He was one cf the mirtf gentlemaiilj, amii- 
ble, and honorable young men of the ige 

Mr. Wehster lived in Portsmouth nine jLSia, v. mtmg on 
month. The counsel most eminent it thi hai of the counfj 
at that time, were Jeremiah Mason, Edward St. Loe Liver- 
more, Jeremiah Smith, Judge of the Superior Court and 
G-overnor of the State ; William King Atkinson, Attorney- 
General of the State ; George Sullivan, also Attorney-General ; 
Samuel Dexter and Joseph Story, of Massachusetts, all law- 
yers of much more than ordinary ability, and some of surpass- 
ing excellcnee. No bar, at that time, probably, in the coun- 
try, presented such an array of various talents. Mr. Webster's 
estimate of Judge Story and Mr. Mason, expressed in public, 
will form not the least important nor least enduring monument 
to their fame. It will out last the sculptured marble. For 
Mr. Mason, hia professional rival sometimes, his friend always, 
he entertained a warm regard aa well as respect. Mr. Mason 
was of infinite advantage to him, Mr. Webster has said, in 
Portsmouth, not only by his unvarying friendship, but by the 
many good lessons be taught him, and the good example bo 
set him in the commencement of his career. " If there be 
in the country a stronger intellect," Mr. Webster once said, 
" if there be a mind of more native resources, if there be a 
vision that sees quicker or sees deeper into whatever is intri- 
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cate, or whatever is profoumJ, I must confess I have not 
known it." 

Mr. Webster's practice, wtEe ho lived in Portsmonth, was 
very muoh a cu-cuit practice. He followed the Superior 
Court in most of the counties of the State, and was retMned 
in nearly aJl the important causes. It is a fact somewhat sin- 
gular of his professional life, that with &e exception of in- 
stances in which he has been associated with the attorney- 
general of the United States for the time being, he has hardly 
appeared ten times as junior counsel. Once or twice with 
Mr. Mason, once or twice with Mr. Prescott, and with Mr. 
Hopkinaon, are the only exceptions within recollection. 

Mr. Web te ' p a (' 'n New Hampshire was never lucra- 
tive. Client tt n and th e were not rich, and fees, conse- 
quently, we n t la g n r were persons so litigious as in 
places less ih d by nt lligence. Though his tJme was 
exclusively d f d to h p ofession, Ms practice never gave 
him more than a livelihood. 

He never held office, popular or other, in tlie government 
of New Hampshire. He occasionally took part in political 
affairs, and was then not unfelt in his action. His Yot« was 
always given, his voice and pen sometimes exercised, in favo^ 
of the party whose principles he espoused. Even in that 
early period of his life, however, when eomefiing perhaps, 
could be pai-doned to the vehemence of youth, he used no 
3 language of his political opponents, nor suggested 
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or participated in any act iudicatiTe of personal animosity 
towards tliem. 

At thirty years of age, lie lad become well known and re- 
spected diroughoTit tie 8tat« ; so much so, that he was elect- 
ed a Representative of the State in Congress, after aa animat- 
ed contest, in November, 1812, and took his seat at the extra 
session in May, 1813. 

What has been written thus far, relates rather to tlie pri- 
vate life of Mr. Webster ; what follows concerns, mostly, his 
public ; as gathered from tte records and contemporaneous 
testimony. 

But the ingenuous youth of the country should understand, 
that Mr. Webster, great as he is, has not become so, without 
great study. Greatness has not been tlunist upon him. He 
has studied books, he has studied mankind, ho has studied 
himself, (which is the very fountain of aU true wisdom,) 
deeply and conscientionsly, from his earliest youth. There 
has been no unappropriated time with him ; none trifled away. 
Even in the hours of relaxation, he has thought of, and me- 
thodized tlie gleanings of the Past, or prepared results for 
the Future. 

He laid early and solid the foundation of his fame. While 
the mind was eager and facile to receive earnest impressions, 
ho sought after everything in the way of learning, that was 
sincere, elevated, aud ennobling, to fill and satisfy it. He pur- 
sued no study he did not comprehend ; undertook no task to 
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which be did not devote hia whole mind. WhatevCT he strove 
after, he acquired, and whatever he acquired, lie retained. 

It was this early and constant seeking after knowledge — 
this desire unsatisfied with acquisition — this all-embracing 
pursuit, that detormiaed his intellectual chaiaoter, and pre- 
pared him for any eacoimtcr with the world. What ho has 
said of Adams and Jefferson might be applied with equal 
truth to himself. " If we could now ascertain all the causes 
which gave them eminence and distinction, in the midst of 
the great men with whom they acted, we should find not 
among the least, their early acquisition in Kterature, the re- 
Houroea which it furnished, the promptitude and facility which 
it communicated, and the wide field it opened, fui amloiry and 
illustration ; giving them, thu", on evtry subject, a larger 
Tiew, and a broadei tin^e, aa iipU hi diitussion, •if lor the 
government of then own conduct " 
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CHAPTER II. 

The hall of debate is ccrtyinly not so dangeroiis as tlie 
battle-field. Life is not involved ia its struggles ; but still 
there can be perilled in it, no less, all that renders life de- 
sirable ; — character, position, influence. These all may ha 
staked upon the decision of the moment : 

"Concuri-ilv,r : 
Ant cita mors, aut victoria Iteia." 

Mora] and physical courage too are equally required in the one 
as ia the other; there are many, iadeecl, who would prefer to 
lead a storming party or a forlorn hope, to undergoing the 
haaards of a forensic contest. 

To Mr. "Wehster, a deliberative assembly waa a sceno of 
action entirely new. He had undergone, before his entrance 
into Congress, no preliminary training. The common schools 
of our orators — Stat« Legislatures— he knew nothing of : all 
that he now saw resembled nothing ho bad ever seen. Yet ho 
was neither perplesed, nor discouraged ; he had subdued to a 
great degree his early difBdence, and became self-reliant. It 
may be said of hini as it has been said of the younger Pitt ; 
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tlie same eoinposure, earne&tness, and imposing matiner, tlie 
same nervous, sinawj, acowvate diction, the same vaii,:ty, 
nicety and fullness of knoivledge distingnisLed liini on liis 
first rising as in his kter senatorial career. 

But at Eton or Oxford, the future orators and statesmen 
of England are as re^ulaily taught and drilled for the stations 
they are intended to fill, as papils of the Polytechnic school. 
They have their miinie Parliament, where they acquire aU the 
formula, the routine, and official etiquette— the jits et norma 
loqutndi — which aid so much the success of their eailiest 
efforts in the House. And when they enter Pailiameut, th?y 
hut exchange the scene of their contests and their triumphs. 

Mr. Webster was not like them " swaddbd and rod ed and 
dandled" into a Legislator. AH he acqiiiied w.is hj dint of 
hard, unassisted lahor. He had no niodjls upon wliith to 
fashion himself. He bad no example to eneouiage or wain. 
N"o one can read a speech of his, and not perc^'ire the frequent 
and abundant evidence of obstacles encountered and over- 
come : of independent, manly thought ; of early and close s;lf- 
discipline ; earnest introspection ; great moral and intellectual 
hardihood. 

He no sooner entered Congress than he obtained a command- 
ing inflaence there ; without hereditary name, ofSeia) infiiiaiice, 
or party ascendancy. His success was the result of a mind 
remarkably constituted for puhiic effort ; a miad that wsighod 
and matured; that rejected nothing from pri'jiidiee, and em- 
traced nothing without examination ; that was full, sincerp^ 
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logieal, profound. It was, too, tlio result of an active, perti- 
nacious diiigeaoe tliat has controlled iiia wiiols life. 

He came into Congress in a period of great excitement. 
Tlie insolent indifference of G-reat Eiitein to ow maritime 
riglits liad provoked the country into a declaration of wai-, and 
hostilities were at this time at their height. It is true tlie 
measures of doubtful policy, which preceded the war, and its 
early injudicious management, had weakened in the minds of 
the people in various sections of the country the conviutioa of 
its justice or neoe^ity. But in Congres'i, however, all the 
belligerent proportions of the administration were supported 
hy decisive majorities. Henrt Clay, who had urged the 
declaration of war with almost as much vehemence and peiti- 
nacity, as Cato the destruction of Carthage, was elected 
Speaker of the Lower House, ty a triumphant vote, receiving 
eighty-nine out of one hundred and forty-eight ballots ; and 
lent his position and great pei-sonal influence, in then- whole 
extent, to the support of the policy of the adrainlstration. 

Mr. Wobstei- was placed on the Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Though his reputation hitherto had been almost whoOy 
provincial, whether from bis personal deportment and appear- 
ance, some foreshado wings of bis ability, or from some one of 
the many inexplicable causes that give to the judgment of man 
fie certainty of intuition, this position was at once conceded 
to bini. He was placed upon the most important Committee 
of the House, though one of the youngest (if not the youngest) 
Member in it, iind wholly new to public affairs. 
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Besides the distinguislied name of Clay, tJiis Congi-ess 
boasted others of a national character. Calhoun, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Nathaniel Macon, Wm. Gaston, of N. C.,^no 
leas a jurist than a statesman, — Timothy Pickering, of 
Mass., John W. Taylob, of New Tork, 0. J. Inoersoll, 
and Wm. E. King, then representing North Carolina, were all 
inembera of the House : most of them just starting, nith 
generous riyalry, upon their race of distinction. 

It was on Tliursdaj, June 10th, 1813, that Mr. "Wehator 
made Lis maiden speech to the House- It was upon certain 
resolutions which he iutvodueed in relation to the repeal of the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees, the first of which was in these 
words : " Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House, unless the public interest 
should in his opinion forbid such communication, when and by 
whom, and in what manner, the first intelligence was given to 
this Government of the decree of tie Government of France, 
bearing dat« the 38th of April, 1811, and purporting to be a 
definitive repeal of the Decrees of Berlin and Milan." 

These resolutions were not introduced to embarrass the 
Administration, but to elicit information that might throw 
some light upon the proximate causes of the war, and enable 
members to best judge the most proper manner of conducting 
it. 

Mr. Webster, in his speoeh on these resolutions displayed a 
cautious regard for facts, a philosophical moderation of tone, 
a fulness of knowledge, and an amplitude of historical illustra- 
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tion wMch astonisted tiia House. There was no exaggeration 
of statement or argument, no sophistry nor uncajled-for rhetoric 
in his speech ; the oldest Parliamentarian could not have es- 
hihited more propriety and decency of manner or language, 
nor the most able, a logic more perspicacious or more con- 
Yincing. There was a harmony between his thought and its 
expression, that won attention and compelled admu-ation. 
The opcnmg of his speech was simple, unaffected, without pre- 
tension, gradually gaining the confidence of his audience by its 
transparent sincerity and freedom from aught resembling dis- 
play. As the orator continued and grew animated, his words 
became more fluent, and Ms language more nervous ; a crowd 
of thoughts seemed rushing upon him, all eager for utterance. 
He held them, however, under the command of his mind, as 
greyhounds with a leash, till he neared the close of his speech, 
when, warmed by the previous restraint, he poured them all 
forth, one after another, in glowing language. 

The speech took the House by surprise, not so much from 
its eloquence as from the vast amount of historical knowledge 
and illustrative ability displayed in it. How a person, un- 
trwned to forensic contests and unused to public affairs, could 
exhibit so much Parliamentary tact, such nice appreciation of 
the difEculties of a difficult question, and suoh quiet facility in 
surmounting them, puzzled the mind. The age and inexpe- 
rience of the speaker had prepared the House for no such dis- 
play, and astonishment for a tJme subdued the expression of 
its admiration, 
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" No member before," eays a person then in the Hoose, 
" ever riyetted the attention of the House so closely, in his 
&st speech. Members left their seats where they could not 
see fie speaker, face to face, and sat down, or stood on the 
floor, fronting him. All listened attentively and silently, duiinw 
the whole speech ; and when it was over, many went up and 
warmly congratulated fie orator ; among whom, were some, 
not the most niggard of their compliments, who most dissent- 
ed from the views he had expressed." 

Chief Justice Mai-sliall, writing to a friend sometime after 
this speech, sa,ys r "at the time when this speech was delivered, 
I did not know Mr. Webster, but I was so much struck with 
it, that I did not hesitate then to state, that Mr. Webstar was 
a very able man, and would become one of the very first 
statesmen in America, and perhaps the very first." 

The speech immediately raised its author ti> the fii-st con- 
sideration in the House, and gained him great reputation 
throughout the country. The object it proposed was merely 
information respecting the time and manner in which the re- 
vocation of the Berlin and Milan Decrees reached the Presi- 
dent. Certain opponents, however, of the administration used 
the introduction of the resolnfions as an opportunity for as- 
sault upon it, particularly as related to its conduct of the war. 
The National Intelligencer, — the organ of the dominant party, 
—says in the paper of June I8th : " This debate has now 
assumed such a character, that, although tliere is but littla 
opposition to Mr. Webster's motion, it has become necessary 
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for the advocates of the presact war, for tho friends of the ad- 
min isti-ation, tlie defenders of thair country's reputation, to 
THpsI tiiQ violence of their opponents, and in turn pursue to 
the ininoat recesses of tlieir coverts, and drag them forth info 
the light of day." 

But Mr. Webster took no part in fie debate after it ha,d 
assumed a factious character ; his object heing, not to foment 
party quarrels, but to carry out a national piirpoae. 

His resolutions were earned by a lai'ge majority ; the first, 
by a vote of 137 to 26 ; and President Madison, in obedience 
to the call of the House, communicated full and satisfactory 
information upon the subject, 

Mr. Webster was not in Congress when the war with Great 
Britain was commenced, nor in public life. As a private 
citizen, ha entertained opinions adverse to the policy of tlie 
restrictive system and the embargo, considering them more in- 
jurious in their operation to our own country than to England ; 
and in this opitiion, Mr. Calhoun and other prominent niem- 
bei'8 of the Republican party concurred. 

When he entered Congress, war was raging. He did not 
always approve either in his speeches or by his votes the man- 
ner in which it waiS carried on; but he never refused his vote 
to any measure for defending the country, repelling invasion, 
or giving greater force and vitality to the laws. He was not 
unmindful that his father had fought the same enemy in our 
revolutionary struggle ; nor would he himself have hesitated 
to take the field, had the country needed his anii. Ports- 
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moiith — the town of iis residence — being threatened with at- 
tack from a fleet of the enemy, hovering over the coast, he 
was placed, on the nomination of John Langoon, a man of 
odorous patriotism, at the hoad of the committee raised for its 
defence. 

The best way of annoying England, and cripphng its ener- 
gies was, he thought, hy attacking her on the sea. Before he 
was eleet-ed to Congress, and before war, though threatening, 
had been dochtred, he put forth some vigorous articles in (ayor 
of the navy ; and he had no sooner entered the House, than 
he raised his voice to urge a greater attention to the chai'acter 
and equipment of this gallant service. " Wc were at war," 
he said afterwards, " with the greatest maritime power on 
earth. England had gained an ascendancy on the seas over 
the whole combined force of Europe. She had been at war 
twenty years. She had tried her fortunes on the Continent, 
but generally with no success. At one time, the whole Con- 
tinent had been closed against her. A long line of armed ex- 
terior, an unbroken hostile array, frowned upon her from the 
Gulf of Archangel, round the promontory of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to the foot of the boot of Italy. There was not a port 
which an English ship could enter, Everywhere on the land 
the genius of her great enemy had triumphed. Ho had de- 
feated armies, crushed coalitions, and overturned thrones ; but 
like tho fabled giant, he was unconquerable only when he 
touched the land. On the ocean he was powerless. That 
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field of feme was Ms adversary's, and her meteor flag waa 
streaming in triumpt all over it. 

" To her maritime ascendancy England owed everything, 
and we were at war with her. One of the most charmmg of 
her poets has said of her, that 



"Now wnoe we were at war with her, I was for intercept- 
ing thfe march ; I was for calling upon her, and paying our 
respects to her at home ; I wag for ^ving her to know that 
we, too, had a right of way over the seas, and that our 
marine officers and our sailors were not enthe strangers on the 
bosom of the deep ; I was for domg something more with onr 
navy than to keep it on our shores for the protection of our 
own coasts and our own harhors ; I was for giving play to its 
gallant ajid burning spirit ; for allowing it to go forth upon the 
seas, and encounter, on an open and equal field, whatever the 
proudest and the bravest of the enemy couH bring against it. 
I knew the character of its ofScers, and the spirit of its sea- 
men ; and I knew that, in their hands, though the flag of the 
country might go down to the bottom, while they went with it, 
yet that it could never be dishonored or disgraced." 

The speech he delivered in favor of putting the navy in 
proper condition, and sanding it forth to gain laurels on a free, 
open field, was one of the best he made during the session. 

A quarter of a century after the war, Mr. Calhoun, in the 
Senate of the United States, in some reply to Mr. Webster, 
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m fl a C 1 1 n t 1 ia votes and speoehcs during t!ie 
w 1 u t 1 tl t tb J might not all bear scrutiny. 

M ^\ b t ft d 11 ntly repelling the charge, and prov- 
n ts ^ undl s nes n 1 ided in these words ; " As I du 
n t n an to t tl is subject often, or ever, unless indis- 

p n^bly a y I ep at the demand for any charge, any 

1 u at u any all at n wh tever, tiat throws ine behind the 
ha U g utl a a o b b nd any other man, in honor, in 
fid 1 ty ad t d lo e to that country in which I was bom, 
which has honored me, and which I serve. I who seldom deal 
in dafianoe, now, here, iu my place, boldly defy the honorable 
member to put his insimiation in the form of a charge, and to 
support that charge by any proof whatever." 

The challenge thus thrown out, Mr. Calhoun never accept- 
ed, nor, is it probable, any other man ever will. 

The principal speeches made by Jlr. Webster during this 
Congress, were upon his own resolutions— upon the increase 
of the Navy— upon the rescinding of the Embargo, and upon 
the Previous Question ; ail indicative of various as well as 
eminent talent. 

In January, 1S14, while Mr. Webster was m Washington 
attending to his duties as a member of Congress, a great fire 
took place in Portsmouth — in which he lost house, furniture, 
books, everything — a loss to him, at that time of no incon- 
siderable magnitude.* 

* This wa.? the " Great Fire" of Portsmouth. I have heard Mr 
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In the beginnitigof the year 1814, Johk QurscT Adams, 
then minister to Russia, James A. Hayahd, of Dolawavo, 
Jonathan KussEtL, of R. I-, and Heney Clay, were ap- 
pointed Commissioners f<i Gottenburg, to meet the Commis- 
eionera of Great Britain under an overture proposed by the 
government of that country and accepted by ours, for connert- 
inc the conditions of peace between the two countries. 
Webster tell an anecdote relating to the burning of liis house, which it 
roay be worth while to repeat. 

The house was the fosl to catch on iire. II took fire on the roof— as 
was supposed, from a neighboring stable. No one was at home but Mrs, 
Webster, het daughter Grace, and the eervants— Fletcher being out at 
nurse. A man by the name of Parry — an acquaintance — rushed into the 
house, and seizing Mrs. Webster by the hands endaimeJ : " Mrs. Web- 
ster, don't he agiiated — don't be alarmed, Mrs. Webster." "lam not 
alarmed. Mr. Farry. Why should I be ? What's the matter V " Don't 
be alarmed, Mrs, Webster— for Heaven's sake, don't be alarmed," cried 
he — "there is no danger," "Danger of what?" said Mis. Webster^ 
" What is the matter, Mr. Parry V " My dear madam don't be alarmed, 
hut your house U oil on fire, and the roof must be foiling in by this time." 

Mrs. Webster, with great presence of mind, gave directions for saving 
whatever of the furniture, &c,, was easy of access and removal ; some 
of the neighbors hastening in to aid her. But they, however, were 
obliged to leave her to take care of tlieir own houses, which were soon 
likewise in a blaze— many houses, aad property to aiai^ amount, were 
destroyed. 

Mr, Webster had been diverted from his purpose of insuring hnuse 
and furniture, and suffered in consequence a total loss, with the e\cep- 
tioe of the few articles preserved by liis wife, of both— in all, perhaps, 
S7,000. 
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The acceptance of this mission by Mr. Clay necessarily va- 
cated the Speakership. On January 19th, he resigned tho 
office, with these remarks : 

" G-entlcmcE, — -I have attended you to-day, to annoimce 
my resignation of the distinguished station in this House, with 
which I have been honored by your kindness. In taking leave 
of you, gentlemen, I shall be excused for embracing this last 
occasion, to express to you personally my thanks for the frank 
and liberal support, the chair has experienced at your hands. 
Wherever I may go, in whatever situation I may bo placed, I 
can never cease to cherish, with the fondest remembrance, 
ihe sentiments of esteem and respect with which you have in- 
spired me." 

Certainly, no one ever presided over any deliberative body, 
in this country, with more personal popularity and iniuence 
than Mr. Clay. He governed the House with more absolute- 
ness than any Speaker that preceded or followed him. It was 
a power founded upon character and maimers. Fcailcss, 
energetic, decided, he swayed the timid by superior will, and 
governed the bold, through sympathy. A ehivalric bearing, 
easy address, and a warm manner that seemed to hnply a 
warm heart, drew around him crowds of admirers. He culti- 
vated — ^what our great men too "much neglect — the philosophy 
of manners. None knew better than ho the wondrous power 
in seeming trifles ; how much a word, a tone, a look can ac- 
complish ; what direction ^ve to the whole character of 
opinion and conduct. There seemed nothing constrained in 
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his courtesy, nothing simtilated ; all hia mannflr was simple, 
unaffected, arlent, if it were net gpnume, he hid early arrived 
at the perieetirn of art, and conc.e'ded tte irt 

A? w or^tor, he wis unLi^uiUed , eTi.n in an assembly that 
boasted of CheTes, if Lowndes, of Toi'fjth, an! otters no less 
distmguished His voice wa? sohoiotw ind musical, falling 
with proper cadence from the highest to the bwest tones ; at 
tunc*, when in narrative or disciipdon, mo lulatod, smooth 
and pleasing, lile smnds of running witei , but when raised 
to anim'ite and ch ei, it wii i= cleai inl spnit-stirring as the 
notes of a chnm, the Hcuoe all the whik ringing with its 
melody 

Ofti,ntimes he left his chaii to ■iddie== the House. A eall 
of the House would not have brought members in more eageriy. 
Few, indeed, could have indulged in such frequency of speech, 
and retained personal ascendency. But his influence seemed 
to increase in strength, the oftener it was esei-ted. He had a 
wonderful tact, by which he judged, as by intuition, when the 
subject, or Uie patience of his audience, threatened to be ex- 
hausted ; and took care always to leave the curiosity of his 
hearers unsatisfied. 

" I was a member of the Houst duiing the war," writes 
a gentleman to the editor of thp?o pipers, " and was pre- 
sent when Mr. Clay made his firewell speech on resigning the 
Speakership. It was an impiessive oeoa'iion Not only were 
all the seats of members occupied, but many senators attend- 
ed, and a large miscellaneous crowd. The war which ho had 
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been most aetive ia hastening, and most energetic in prose- 
cuting, he was uow com missioned with others to close. He 
was the youngest of the Commissioners, but sagaeious fer be- 
yond his years. The hopes of the country tired of a protract- 
ed struggle, grew brighter from his appointment. 

" Undoubtedly, at this time, even in bis youthful age, he had 
no rival in popularity. His name was everywhere familiar as 
" household words." His own beai-ing evinced a conscious- 
ness of his favor in the oonutry. I was struck with his ap- 
pearance on this occasion. There was a fire in his eye, an 
elation in his oounteaanee, a buoyancy in his whole action, 
that seemed the self-consciousness of coming greatness. Hope 
brightened, and joy elevated his creat. As full of confidence, 
gallant bearing, and gratified look, he took his seat in the 
Speaker's chair, his towering height even more conspicuous 
than usual, I could not but call to miad Yemen's descrip- 
tion of Henry, Prince of Wales, in Shakspeare : 

" I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His euisses on his tWgh, gallantly armed, 
Rise from the groimil, like feathet'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds, 
To turn !uid wind a fieiy Pegasus, 
And witch the world with iiohle horsemanship. 

" Age at this time had not withered, nor custom staled the 
infinite variety of his genius. The defects of his character 
had not been developed ; prosperity had not sunned them ; 
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and they lie rnisproated in his heart ; nor had he committed 
any of the blunders of hi latei hfe, which, in a poUtical view, 
have been pionounced woisc thin enmi,s. 

" 4fte he had reaigned the eliair, in a neat and appropri- 
ate s[ cJ he came down to the floor ; and memhera suv- 
1 nl 1 h m, to espjesi then gieat grief at his withdrawal,— 
m ngl d hovevei, with congritulations upon his appointment, 
and w th the espreswon of sanguine ■anticipations of the suc- 
cess of hia mission " 

Mr Olaj haim^ resi^jned his stat, with the remarks already 
quoted, Mr rinllej, rf Penn-^h'in i, moved the "following 
resolution 

" Resolced, That the thinks of this House he presented to 
Henrj Clay, m testimony rf their apjiohation of his conduct, 
in tbe irduous ind impoitant duties assigned to him as Speaker 
of the House." 

This resolution was carried l)y a vote of 144 to 9. " The 
minority on this occasion," says the National Intelligencer, 
" was composed of those whose approbation, we may venture 
to say, Henry Clay never courted, if ho desired it." 

On the retirement of Mr. Clay, Langdon Cheves, of South 
Carolina, was elected Speaker, and performed the duties of the 
office with great ability. 

Much intellectual sparring took place this session between 
Calhoun, Lowndes, Forsyth and Choves, on one bide, and 
Webster, Pickering and Oakley on the other The almost 
life-long contest between Calhoun and Webster had its origin 
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then. They have differed on measures and principles, hnt 
chiefly upon the construction of the Constitution, at least in 
later yeara. Earlier in life, Mr. Oalhoun contended with as 
much force and elocjuence for a liheral construction of this in- 
strument, as, later, for a narrow one. 

But Mr. Oalhoun and Mr. "Webster never infused into their 
political controversies the bitterness of personal feoling. Each 
was too groat to feel envious of the other's ability, too mag- 
nanimous to withhold admiration of the other's extraordinary 
endowments. Never, during their whole Parliamentary career, 
did either of these distinguished gentlemen, on any occasion, 
impugn the other's motives, or address him in words of unkind- 
ness. They respected each other, and they respected them- 



The eminence Mr, Webster rose to, even in this his first 
parliamentary term, was generally acknowledged even hy his 
political opponents. Mr. Lowndes, who was one of the very 
few who could have disputed his rank, said of hun : " The 
North had not his equal, nor the South his superior." 

Mr. Webster was re-elected to Congress from New Hamp- 
shire, in August, 1814, after a warm political canvass. 

Early in January, 1815, Mr. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced into the House a bill for the charter of an United 
States Bank. This measure Mr. Webster opposed m a speech 
of great force, displaying an amount of knowledge of the his- 
tory and philosophy of finance, which astonished even those 
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who ttongLt most highly of his abilities- He denoucoed it as 
a mere paper bank — a mere machine for fahrieating irredeem- 
able paper— a plan for using the sanction of the Goyemment 
to defraud the people* Mr. Calhoun also opposed it, and Mr. 

* " What sort of mi insfitulion, Mr. Speaker," said he, " is this ? If 
loolra leas like a bank than a department of Government, It will bf 
properly the paper-money department. Its capital is Government debts 
&e amount of its issues will depend on Government necessities ; Gov 
emment, in effect, absolves itself from its own debts to the bank, and, 
by way of compensation, absolves the bank irom its own contracts with 
others. This is, indeed, a wondeifal scheme of finance. The Govern- 
ment is to grow rich, hecaiisa it is to borrow without the obligation of 
repaying, and is to borrow of a bajik which issues paper without liability 
to redeem it. If this bank, like other institutions which dull and plod- 
ding sense has erected, were to pay its debts, it must have some limits to 
its issues of paper, and, tlieiefore, there would he a point beyond which 
it could not make loans to Government. This would fall short of the 
wishes of the contrivers of this system. They provide for an onlinaited 
issue of paper, in an entire exemption from payment. They found their 
bank, in the first place, on the discredit of Government, and then hope 
to enrich Gfovemment out of the insolvency of their bank. With them, 
poverty itself is the main source of supply, and bankruptcy a mine of in- 
exhaaslible treasure. They rely, not in the ahUity of the bank, but in 
its beggary ; not in gold and silver collected in its vaults, to pay its debts 
and fulfil its promisee, but in its bcka and bars, provided by statute, to 
fasten its doors against the solicitations and clamors of unfortunate credi- 
tors. Such an institution, they flatter themselves, will not only be able 
to Bustam itselt; but to buoy up the sinking credit of the Government. A 
bank which does not pay, is to guaranty the engagements of a Govern- 
ment which does not pay ! Thus the empty vaults of the treasury are 
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LowniJes, in able speeches, and led off against the i 
some twenty inenihGra of the Eepublieaa party. It was lost, 
after a severe struggle, by the casting vote of the Speaker, Mr. 
Clievea, of S. C. 

It was, however, reconsidered, and ameaded in sevei'al im- 
portant particulars. The bill, as amended, passed the House 
by a large majority, Mr. Webster votiog ia its favor. It 
passed the Senate, bat not without much difficulty, and was 
sent to tlie President, who returned it to the House where it 
originated, with his reasons for refusing to sign it, the principal 
of which was its inexpediency. An attempt to pass it — ihe 
Tsto notwithstanding — failed entirely. 

On the Sth day of January, of this year, was fought the 
ever-memorable battle of New Orleans, the result of whinh 
spread joy and exultation throughout the nation. The heroic 
conduct of Gen. Jackson was the praise of every tongue ; no 
encomium seemed equal to his merits. Congress, responding 
to the grateful feeling of the nation, voted him thanks and 
medals, in commemoration of his gallant sei-vices.* The vic- 
tory was fit copestone to the war. 

to be filled from the equally empty vaults of the bank, and the ingenious 
inveiitionof a partnership between insolvents is to restore and establish 
the credit of both," 

* Henry Clay said, in his speech to the House, in March, 1S16; "Whilst 
the Mississippi continues to bear the tributes of the Iron Mountains and 
the Alleghany to her Delta and to her Gulf of Mesira, the 8th of 
January shall be remembered, and the glory of that clay shall Btimuiate 
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The thirtcBnth GongresB adjourned on the 4th of March, 
1815, the date of its constitutional existence. Mr. Webster 
returned to New Hampshire, and hia professional avocations, 
keeping company with judges, sherifis and witnesses, plaintiffs 
and defendants. He hegan at this time to agitate the questioa 
of change of residence, his practice in New Hampshire ceasing 
to afford liim a proper livelihood. His mind hesitated between 
Albany and Boston ; tUl, finally, being unable to make an im- 
mediate election between the two places, he postponed, for a 
later period, the determination of the question. 

On the re-assembling of Congress in December, 1815, Henry 
Clay was again elected Speaker, no one of his party contesting 
his candidatecy. He was welcomed hack to the seat in which 
he had gained such eminent diafincfion. His popularity 
in the country had nearly reached its culminating point. 
Peace with Great Britain, which the heart of the people longed 
for now, as before for the declaration of war, had been satia- 
fectorily arranged, and partly through his agency ; and the 
multitude, ever seeking some tangible object of worship, lav- 
ished upon him every expression of grateful feeling and per- 
Honal devotion. He was associated in their mincb with the 
national glory and national prosperity. All the G-overnment 
had proposed by waging war against Great Britain— the free- 
dom of our commerce, the safety of our seamen, and fie honor 
of our flag, — had been secured, if not by express condition in 

future patriots, and necve the arms of unborn freemen in drivii^ the 
presumptuous invader from our coiinfrv's soil." 
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the Treaty of Peace, yet by the readiness with which the war 
had heen entered upon, the earnestness with whicli it had been 
carried on, and its ultimate siiceess. Those, therefore, who 
had been most warm for the declaration of war, and most ac- 
tive in its Tigoroua proseeulion, were now most endeared to the 
hearts of the naiJon. 

Mr. Calhoun appeared in this session as the great champion 
of a National Bank, a Protective Tariff, and Internal Iniprove- 
menfa. In relation to the Tariff, be said in his well-considerod 
speech of April, 1816: "In regard to the question how far 
manufactures ought to be enoouraged, it was the duty of this 
Government, as a means of defence, to encour^e domestic in- 
dustry, more especially that part of it which provides the ne- 
cessary materials for clothing and defence. 

" The qaestion relating to manufautuiea, must net depLnd 
on the abstract prmciple, that mdistry hft to pursue it's 
own course, will find m its own interest Ml the ecenui ■Jgement 
that is necessary. I lay the claims of the manufacturer en- 
tirely out of view ; but on general pnneiplea, without regard 
to their interest, a ceitiin encouragement should be extended, 
at least to our woollen and cotton manutiictures." 

Mr. Calhoun was the architect of the tariff of 1816. But 
for has exertions and South Carolina votes, it had never passed. 
Even (he miidrnKm, the object afterwards of so much reviling 
and wrathful rhetoric on the part of the South, was e 
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by Southern votes ; and the prindph of protection advocated, 
urged, and secured. 

Mr. Webster disagreed witb Mr. Calhoun, and opposed the 
high tariff policy. The hill that finally passed was amended, 
on his motion, in certain important particulars ; on its passage, 
however, he voted against it, as being crude in its character, 
and certain to be injurious in its operation to his constituents. 
It has been said that at one time Mr. Webster denied the 
constitutional power of Congress to impose a tariff for protec- 
tion. Such is not the case. It is true, however, that in a 
speech at Faneuil Hall, sometime in 1820, he contended that 
if the power of protection be inferred only from the revenue 
power, the protection could only be incidental ; that duties 
ought not bo laid for the more object of protection. 

But Mr. Madison's published opinion, after this period, and 
his declaration that the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution did intend to grant the power of protection, itiider tht 
eommerdal clause, were conclusive, in Mr. Webster's judgment, 
of the power. And the policy of the tariff having become the 
settled and established policy of the country, he acquiesced in 
and supported it. 

In his speech against chartering the Bank of the United 
States, which he delivered in February, '16, Mr. Webster 
displayed an amount of financial knowledge,which surprised the 
House no less than his acquaintance with the history and 
policy of other countries, as made known to Congress in his 
speech two years before. His mind grasped all the details, us 
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well as tiie more promineat principles of the financial system, 
and defined them clearly to bis audience. Ho iatroduoed 
amendments restrictive of the powers and privileges of the 
bank, which lie carried through by his earnest argument of 
then: necessity ; among others, one which made it compulsory 
and penal on the baat to pay its diposits in specie, as well as 
its notes and bills ; and another, limiting the right of the in- 
stitution to sue, in State Courts alone, instead of " all courts 
whalBoever," as provided for in the original bill. 

He disliked, and protested against, the participations of the 
government in the direction and managpmcnt of the bank, — 
contending it would be alike injurious to both parties ; and 
urged, with much vehemence of argument, other fatal objec- 
tions to the bill. 

But it passed the House by a vote of 82 to 61. Jolm 
Randolph, with other repubhcans, less distinguished, voting in 
the negative. 

Mr. Calhoun too, wa th fath f th y tern of National 
Improvements. Ea ly n th n xt n of Congress — in 

December, J 816 — a m tt wa ra 1 n his motion, of 
which be was appoint d ha m n t n d^r the propriety 
of setting apart th bm wh h th Bank of the United 
States paid for its charter, amounting to one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and also the dividends in the stock of 
the Bank belonging to the United States, as a permanent fund 
for internal improvements ; and, soon after, reported a bill for 
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carrying out the objects for which thu committee had heen ap- 
pointed. 

In the Committee of tho Whole House on this hill, he 
made a very able, argumentative speech on the general policy 
of national improvements, and the power of CongreBs over 
ihe subject. 

" Let us loake," says he, " permanent roads, not like the 
Romans, with the view of subjecting aad ruling provinces, but 
for the more honorable purposes of defence, and connecting 
more closely the interests of various sections of this great 
oonntry. 

" Let us bind Uie Republic together, with a perfect system 
of roads and canals. Let us conquer space. It is thus the 
most distant parts of the Republic will be brought within a 
few days travel of the centre ; it is thus fiat a citizen of the 
West will read the news of Boston still moist from the press." 

In truti, no one member of this celebrated fourteenth Con- 
gress, acquired more national reputation than Mr. Calhoun. 
His early parliamentary career gave promise of permanent 
utility to the whole country. The liberality of his views, tie 
earnestness and ability with which they were expressed, and tho 
sympathy and co-operation with which they were met, gave 
assurance to the country of a prosperous Future. 

Men watched his star rising in the clear unclouded sky, and 
rejoiced, for they thought to see it bring in its train national 
health, happiness and greafjiess. A Southerner by fcirth, he 
expressed and advocated no local views ; but, with a mind aa 
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vast as its interests, embraced in his language and his action, 
the wbole country. His popularity was, as his views, national ; 
in Masaachussetts lie waa no less regarded than in South 
Carolina ; his name was familiarized eTeijwhere. 

He soon after became a member of Mr. Munroc's cabinet; 
and, in that position, lent new force to the policy he had so 
warmly advocated while ia Congress. In fact, by this time, 
his oongi-essioaal and ministerial services had determined the 
minds of many influential politicians in various sections of the 
country, to bring him out as the most proper candidate for 
the presidency. In the North, he was especially a favorite. 
His efficient advocacy of internal improvements, sound cur- 
rency, and protection of domestic manufactures, had gained 
him a strong alliance there. Mr. Webster, among others, 
was not insensible either to his services, or to the popularity 
they had justly given him ; and he advised a young friend of 
his, then editing a paper ia one of the New England States, 
and who had sought his views ia regard to the proper candi- 
date of the North for the presidency in the approaching cam- 
paign, (1824,) to support Mr. Calhonn for the position ; un- 
fortunately, a short-sighted, narrow, sectional pride of feeling 
induced New England to give its vote to John Quincy Adams, 
whose elevation, by a seeming retributive justice, did more to 
render Hew Englaad men, measures and views unpopular, than 
any olher political event oonld possibly have done. New 
England has never recovered from this untoward event. 

At the close of the fourtoonth Congress, tlie three names 
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most distiDguished in it — Webster, Clay, Calhoun — occu- 
pied, almost eseliiMvely, the minds of all men. There was 
nothing, seemingly, beyond the scope of their amhition or at- 
tainment. They had but to form a tritimvirate, and divide 
the world between them ; not in contemporaneous but alter- 
nate fruition. Had they done so, the historian of the twenty- 
four ycaia in whieh they should have filled the presidential 
chair would have described an era of national honor, national 
prosperity, and national greatness, the like of which, in no 
country, Lave the records of ancient or modern times afforded. 
The imagination halts in the vain attempt to reach the com- 
prehension of such an ideal, and turns unsatisfied away. 

The devoted friends ofthese eminent men might be equally 
unwilling and unable to say, whose hot ambition of the three 
prevented such a glorious consummation ; in after times, how- 
ever, the impartial historian, reviewing carefully their cha- 
racter and conduct, may discover, and demonstrate to the 
world, the one most faithless to the present, and all future 
ages. 

After the adjournment of Congress, in August, 1816, Mr. 
"Webster left Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and established his 
residence in Boston. His professional practice in New 
Hampshire had ceased to afford him and his family a liveli- 
hood, broken in upon, as it was, by his duties at Washington. 
In Boston, his name as an advocate and orator was, by this 
time well known ; and iafluential friends there succeeded 
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in prevailing upon him to select that city for his futnro 
home. 

He never has since gone into a New Hampshire court, ex- 
cept on one occasion, when he went down from Boston in 
Sepfemher, 1817, in tiie Dartmouth College case. 

The (juestioa in this case was — whether certain acts of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, purporting to tidarge and m- 
prove the Corporation of Darmouth College, and ajraenii its 
charter, were binding upon t! Co p at n without their 
acceptance or assent ; and not pug ant to th Constitution of 
the United States ? Mr. Wob t a -ti d th case as counsel 
for the Corporation. The op n n f th S perior Court of 
the State, before which it waa a gu d, as d 1 vered by Chief 
Justice Richardson, was in favor of the validity and constitu- 
tionality of the acta ; and judgment was entered accordingly. 

Whereupon a writ of error was sued out by the Corpora- 
tion of the College to remove the cause to the Supreme Court 
of (lie United Sta,tes. It came on for argument there in March, 
1818, and before all the judges. It was argued by Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Hopkinsou for the plaintifis in error, and by Mr, 
Holmes and the Attorney-General, for the other side. 

The question involved in this ease was quite new to our 
jurisprudence ; and when the case had been called up for ar- 
gument, and Mr. Justice Story had run his eye over it, ho 
said ho did not see how anything could be made out of it. 

Ho changed his opinion on the hearing of Mr, Webster's 
ftrgument, ajid coincided with his ooUeaguea in declaring tKe 
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acts of the Legislature unconstitutional and inTalid, and ii 
Tersing the judgment of the State Court.* 
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When Mr. "Webster removed to Boston, he had still one 
session to serve as member of Congress from New Hampshire. 
It was a aessioa of no great importance to Mr. Webster's per- 

* From the security gained to the eharterad privileges of this corpo- 
ration by Mr. Webster, tlirough this final decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United Stales, be is entitled to be considered the second founder of 
the institution. He fer more than repaid by hie success all he obtained 
from his collegiate education. His name shouU be held in grateful com- 
memoration there, in all coming ages, no less than that of Henry VI. 

at Eton ; 

" Where grateful science Btill adoiea 
Her holy Henry's shade." 
It is no little creditable in the mean time, to the character of New 
Hampshire, that its Legislature and citizens generally, rendered an im- 
mediate if not cheerful obedience to the decision of the highest tribunal 
known to the constitution. But Sew Hampshire ever was a law-abid- 
ing and authority-regarding Slate. 
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Bonal history, or to tie country. No agitating questions were 
brought before it, cither of domestic or foreign character ; 
and legislation was moderate and unimpeded. 

A domestic affliction fell upon Mr. Webster tliia winter 
while at Washington. Hia daughter, Grace — his only 
daughter at tliat time — died, on the 23d of January, 1817. 
Her sickness and subsequent death, detained him from hU 
seat in Congress during the month of January. 

On the rising of Congress, Mr. Webster returned to Bos- 
ton, and entered with diligence on the labors of his profession. 

And Ihcso labors were both arduous and incessant ; they 
were also lucrative. Clients crowded numerously upon him, 
bringing copious fees. He had not been two years in Boston, 
before his income from his professional practice was greater 
than that of any lawyer of his time, or any that had preceded 
him. His reputation grew with his means ; and no one of his 
profession had before him such a brilliant and remunerating, 
if laborious, prospect, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Notwithstanding the engrossing nature of Mr. Web- 
ster's professional pursuits, ho found occasional time, " vacare 
Mads" — to gratify that love of reading and general acqui- 
sition, whicii has grown with his growth and strengthened with 
his strength. He also found time to comply with the earnest 
wishes of friends, who sought his coutrihution to the cause of 
history and literature. Belonging to such, is the Discourse he 
delivered at Plymouth, in December, 1820, It is not pro- 
posed to analyse this celebrated production here. Every one 
has read it who knows how to read, or what to read. But it 
may not be inopportune to introduce a remarkable prediction 
contaiued in it. Speaking of the energy, the enterprise and 
success of tho natives of New England, the orator says : " It 
may be safely asserted, that there are now more than a million 
of people, deaceadauts of New England ancestry, living free 
and happy, in regions, which hardly sixty years ago were 
tracts of unpenetrated forest. Nor do rivers, or mountains, 
or seas resist the progress of industry and enterprise. Ere 
long, the sons of the Pilgrims wilt he on the shores of the 
Fadjic." 
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It 13 but one of the many instances of for-rea«Ling -rision, 
amounting, indeed, to what the Scotch call second-sigkf, BIr. 
Webster has, on various occaBions, exhibited. The compre- 
hension of the Future from the study of the Past distinguishes, 
in truth, the man of intellect from the crowd : in ancient 
times it made the prophet ; in modern, it forms the statesman. 

Mr. Webster was not permitted to remain long undiaturbed 
in the enjoyment of professional eminence and domestic com- 
fort. Private friendship and State pride alike sought gratifi- 
cation in his retui-n to the National councils. He had not 
been two years in his adopted State before he was urged, ve- 
hemently, by repeated application of friends to be a candidate 
lor the House. On his refusal, an election to the Senate of 
the United States was offered him on the part of his friends in 
the Legislature. The present Chief Justice Shaw and lato 
Judge Hubbard, both then distinguished members of the 
Legislature, called upon him at Dorchester, where he then 
was passing the summer, with this invitation. These various 
applications he entirely declined, seeking to devote himself 
esclusively to the practice of the Law. Attaining to the 
highest professional distinction, and emoluments, not only ade- 
quate to, but beyond his wants, he had enough for ambition, 
and could not look elsewhere safely for happiness. He fol- 
lowed his profession with a devotion that knew no intemiption 
save from necessary relaxation. What time he could spare 
from the throng of clients, he resorted to field sports and 
rural exorcise ; nor did they profit less than hunself from such 
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occasional diversion. This, in tnitli, might be pronounced 
the moat equable, and, perhaps, the most contented pei-iod of 
his life. 

He was not insensible, howeTer, to tte calls of public duty. 

Besides sorring a few weeks as member of tho Legislature, he 

was an elector of President and Vice Pre^iident at Mr Mun 
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sage, and statesman waa drawmg fatally near the close of life, 
hut his last, as his earliest, thought was his country's. lie 
had rocked the cradle of the Nation, and protected its infancy ; 
and now that it had gained firmness of limb and muscular 
vigor, and could go alone, he still held over it an affectionate, 
and paternal care. Greatness and goodness attended upon him 
and ministered to his happiness. " Possessing," says Mr, 
Webster of him, " all his faculties to the end of his long life, 
with an unabated love of reading and contemplation, in the 
oeijtre of interesting circles of friendship and affection, ha was 
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blessed in his retirement, with whatever of repose and felicity 
the condition of man allows."* 

The Convention was indeed distinguished for the great array 
of intellect and public experience contained in it. 

Mr. Webster took an active part in its proceedings, and 
made a number of energetic speeches in it ; one upon a reso- 
lution relative to oaths of of&ce ; another upon a resolution to 
divide the State into distriets, for the choice of Senators ac- 
cording to population ; and a third upon the removal of judi- 
cial officers by the Governor and Council. These speeches, as 
their subjects would seem to require, were almost wholly ar- 
gumentative. There was no need of rhetoric, and no oppor- 

* In conversation once with Mr. Webster, he spoke to me of Ma last 
interview with Mr. Adarae, which I give in as ranch as I recoUent of 
his words : " I remember," he said, " the last time I ever saw Mr. 
Adams. It was the day I delivered the Discourse on the laying of the 
comer stone on Bunker Hill. I called to see him, to pay my respects to 
him, on my way home. 

" It was a hot, sultry day in June. I found him lying on a. sofa, ap- 
parently fatigued, and bjeathing not without difliculfy. He had become 
&t, heavy, and unwieldy ; his flesh hung down his &ce, full and ilabhy. 

" He had an original nervous way of expressing himself, even in ordi- 
nary conversation. He always said something which you could after- 
wards recollect. 

" While I was with him, and conversing on Ihe common topics of the 
day, some one — a friend of his — came in and made particular enquiry 
of his health. ' I am not well,' he replied. ' I inhabit a weak, Irail, 
decayed tenement; battered hy the winds, and broken in upon by the 
storms; and from all I can Uarn, Ihe landlord does no! inlmd to repair.' " 
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tunity for the display of eloquence. On one occasion, liow- 
erer, Mr. Webster was provoked into somethiog more impas- 
sioncd and agitating than simple argument. It waa in reply 
to a member, who had said that claasi^ing towns for the choice 
of representatives, instead of giving every town a representa- 
tive, however small its population, was forging chains and fet- 
ters for the people of Massachusetts. " Chains amd fetters !" 
said Mr, Webster. " This convention of delegates, chosen by 
the people within this month, and going back to the people 
divested of all power within another month, yet occupying their 
space of time here in forging chains and fetters for themselves 
and their constituents ! ' Chains a/nd fetters !' A popular 
assembly, of four hundred men, combining to fabricate these 
manacles for the people — and nobody but the honorable mem- 
ber from Worcester with sagacity enough to detect the horrible 
conspiracy, or honesty enough to disclose it ! ' Chains and 
fetters !' An assembly most variously composed — men of al! 
professions and all parties — of different ages, habits, and asso- 
ciations — all freely and recently chosen by their towns and 
districts ; yet this assembly in one short month contriving to 
fetter and enslave itself and its constituents ! Sir, there are 
some things too extravagant for the ornament and decoration 
of oratory ; some things too excessive even for the fictions of 
poetry ; and I am persuaded fiat a little reflection would have 
persuaded the honorable member, that when he speaks of this 
assembly as committing outrages on the rights of the people, 
snd as for^g chains and fetters for their subjugation, he does 
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as great injuatioe to his own character as a correct and manly 
debater, as he does to the motives and intelligence of this body." 

These remarks, and especially the maaaer and countenance 
witK which they were pronounced, somewhat excited the usually 
phlegmatic assembly ; many persons, then members, yet like 
to speak of the effect which they produced. 

Mr, Webster's reputation daily aiigmtnting as an orator and 
statesman, tho desire on the part of Ms political friends to re- 
turn him to Congress grew stronger and stronger ; till at length, 
in &e fall of 1822, a Committee, consisting of Col. Thos. H. 
Perkins, Wm. Sturgis, Wm. Sullivan, John T. Apthorp and 
Daniel Messinger, called on him, witk &e information that lie 
had been agreed upon as candidate for Representative to Con- 
gress, Col. Perkins read to him the vote by which he was 
nominated in the Convention, and the letter which was drawn 
up to accompany the vote ; and, saying that he had boon in- 
structed by tho Convention to bring back no answer, retired 
with the rest of the Committee. 

This severe and continued pressure finally overcame Mr. 
Webster's objections. He had declined with no Richard-like 
reluctance, eager to grasp what he seemed desirous to refuse, 
but from an honest, sincere, heart-felt reluctance. He know, 
on entering publio life again, he must abandon professional 
emoluments and domestic comfort. What honors he had al- 
ready attained to in National Councils were sufficient to fill his 
ambition ; and he saw nothing in any prospect, however bril- 
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liant, of political life, to compensate for the sacrifice be needs 
must make to secure it. 

Others would enjoy hia lahors. It seems the destiny of 
Genius to pursue unrequited toil, at least of ttat genius that 
labors in public affairs. There are Bervices, too, that money 
cannot inspire nor compensate. The statesman may originate 
and digest a commercial code that gives competency and wealth 
to thousands — enhancing an hundred-fold the prosperity of bis 
country. He may declare and conduct a necessary war, to 
seoare its rights and extend its dominion ; or establish a per- 
m tit bl p w th tl ttendant blessings. 
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■with debt. He ga h u t y a p t n f 1 th 
powers of Europe and tie world, and she gave him a funeral. 
Fox went down to the tomb, oYcrtasked and worn-out, in mind 
and body. "While the wounded sensibilities of Cauning, ex- 
cited almost to phrenzy by the proud man's contumely and the 
base man's ingratitude, could find no aolaoe but ia the grave. 
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Yet grateful England showers upon hor well-deserving ser- 
vants places, and pen ons and t ties ; compensating, in tlie 
eyes of the unthmking nult f Je pe haps, for broken health 
and shortened life. AU Engl n 1 can do, at least she does with 
no niggard hand, but w th a generos ty becoming her history 
and greatness: All may not bring satisfaction to the bruised 
spirit, but it averts the charge of ingrafitudo from her. 

la this country the statesman, wto, by thought, word, or 
action, gains ascendancy for a policy or party, may add vast 
augmentation to the wealth of (Jio country, and enable cool, 
plodding, enterprising individuals, by the accumulation of large 
fortunes, to ohtaia a seat in Congress, in the Cabinet, or eyen 
a Foreign Mission. But what does he gain for himself, for all 
liis transcendant alihty and service ? Injurious accusations, 
while living ; and in death, at best, a doubtful eulogy. 

But Mr. Webster yielded to the importunate solicitations of 
friends, and was elected Kepresentative to Congress from the 
city of Boston, in the fall of '22, by 1000 majority over Jesse 
Putnam. 

Eetunjing to the House, he found the Chair occupied, as he 
had left it, by Henry Clay. Other familiar faces he also met, 
and felt quite at home. Early in the session the question of 
the Greek Revolution was agitated ; and on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1833, Mr. Webster presented the following resolution, in 
the House of Kepresentatives : "Resolved, That provision 
ought to be made, by law, for defraying the expense incident 
to the appointment of an Agent or Commissioner to Greece, 
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Triienever the President shall deem it expedient to make Buch 
appointment." In introducing this resolution, Mr. Webster 
made an appropriate speect, in the beginning of which he 
said : " We must, indeed, fly beyond the civilized world ; we 
must pass the dominion of law, and the boundaries of knowledge ; 
we must, more especially, withdraw ourselves from this place, 
and the scenes and objects which here suiround us, if we would 
separate ourselves entirely from all those memorials of herself 
which ancient Greece has transmitted for the admiration and 
the benefit of mankind. This free form of government, this 
popular assembly, the common council held for the common 
good, where have we contemplated ita earliest models ? This 
practice of free debate and public discussion, the contest of 
mind with mind, and that popular eloquence, which, if it were 
now here, on a subject like this, would move the stones of the 
Capitol,— whose was the language in which all these were first 
exhibited ? Even the edifice in which we assemble, these pro- 
portbned columns, this ornamental architecture, all remind us 
that Greece has existed, and that we, like the rest of mankind, 
are greatly her debtors But I have not introduced this motion 
in the vain hope of discharging any of this accumulated debt 
of centuries. I have not acted upon the expectation that we, 
who have inherited this obligation from our ancestors, should 
now attempt to pay it to those who may seem to have inherited, 
from tkdr ancestors, a right to receive payment. What I have 
to say of Greece concerns the modern, not the ancient ; the 
living, and not the dead. It regards her, not as she exists in 
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history, triumphant over time, and tyranny, and ignorance, 
but as she now is, contending, against fearful odds, for being, 
and for the common privilege of human nature." 

In the course of bia remarks he alluded in terms of severe, 
but JHSt reprobation, to the character of the Treaty concluded 
at Paris in 18J5, between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, com- 
monly known under the title (assumed, one might suppose, in 
bitter mockery,) of " The Holy Alliance." Mr. Webster said, 
he wanted words to express his abhorrence of the abominable 
principles proclaimed in the preamble to this Alliance, the 
establishment of which was menaced by a million and ft half 
of bayonets. " Human liberty may yet, perhaps," said he, 
" be obliged to repose its principal hopes on the intelligence 
and the vigor of tiie Sason race. So far as depends on us, at 
least, I trust those hopes will not be disappointed." 

To the question as to what iJiis nation should do ; whether 
we should declare war for the sake of Greece, and if not, if we 
would neither furnish armies nor navies, what we s&onU do ; 
what was in our power .' he replied, in some of the happiest 
language even he ever commanded r " Sir, this reasoning mis- 
takes the age. The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and 
armies, and subsidies were the principal reliances even in the 
best cause. But, happily for mankind, there has aiTived a 
great change in this respect. Moral causes como into consi- 
deration, in proportion as the progress of knowledge is ad- 
vanced ; and t/ie public opinion of the civilized woi'ld is rapidly 
gaining an ascendancy over mere brutal force. It may ha ai.. 
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lenced by military power, but it cannot be conquered. It is 
elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordi- 
nary warfare. It is that impassable, inestinguishabie enemy 
of mere violence and arbitrary rule, which, like Milton's angels, 
'Vital in every part, 
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£ b kt th y fh t n. t 11 up 

him to take notice that the world, though sileat, is yet indig- 
nant ; it shows him that the sceptre of his victory is a barren 
sceptre ; that it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but shall 
moulder to dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exul- 
tation, it pierces his ear with the cry of injured justice ; it de- 
noimees agMnst him the indignation of an enlightened and 
civilized age ; it tarns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, 
and wounds him witi, the sting which belongs to the con- 
sciousness of having outraged the opinion of mankind.'' 

President Monroe in his annual message to Congress, at the 
commencement of the session, had expressed a warm sym- 
pathy for the Greeks, in tJieir struggle for independence ; and 
Mr. "Webster's motive and action contemplated some recipro- 
cation of his sentiments, on the part of the House, so far as it 
should approve them His resolution was designed to have 
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this effect, and no more. It failed, however, of favorable ac- 
tion It took the Hou'-e too muct hy surprise, aeoustomed 
rathei to propcutions of a terai onry and local character. 

Mr Webster mide one other great speech, during this Con- 
gress, upon a quction of more domestio Bature. It was 
npon the Tariff ol 1824-— which he opposed on the ground of 
expediency solely The philowjhic or economical character 
of this '.peei.h. miy he, m pirt, judged of from one quotation; 
" There is a broad and marked distinction," lie said, " be- 
tween entire prohibition, and reasonable encouragement. It is 
one thing by duties or taxes on foreign articles, to awaken a 
home competition in the production of the same articles ; it is 
another thing to remove all competition by a total exclusion 
of the foreign article ; and it is quite another thing still, by 
total prohibition, to raise at home manufactures not suited to 
the climate, the nature of the country, or the state of the 
population. These are substantial distinctions, and although 
it may not he easy m. every case, to determine which of them 
applies to a given article, yet the distinctions themselves 
esist, and, ia most cases, will be sufficiently clear to indicate 
the true course of policy." 

Notwithstanding, however, the opposition of Mr. Webster, 
and the Massachusetts Representatives generally, the bill 
passed into a law, and New England was obliged to conform 
her temper and bnsinesa to its operation. 

In thefallof thisyear, 1824,Mr, Webster was re-elected to 
Congress, receiving 4,990 votes of the 5,000 thrown — an en- 
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dorsement by popular faror probably without precedent in tho 
annab of our political contests. 

In the fall of this year, too, came off the election of Presi- 
dent. Andrew Jackson, John Quinct Adams, Wm. H. 
Cbawfoed and Hekry Clay, were all candidates, and all re- 
ceived electoral votes for the Presidential office. The three 
first were returned to the House of Keprescntatives, as being 
the three highest candidates ; General Jackson, by an em- 
pliatic plurality of votes that indicated, beyond the enter- 
tainment of a doubt, his superior popularity. The potent iB- 
fluenoe, however, of Mr. Clay in the House was exerted in 
fevor of Mr. Adams ; and secured for him, in that body, .1 
constitutional election. No intelligent man in the countj'y be- 
lieves that Mr. Adams' success was the consequence of any 
previous arrangement between himself and Mr. Clay, by which 
the latter, in such event, should b '^ t y f State. 

Every candid man, on the t j w 11 m d n the 
opinion, expressed by Mr. Web te n 1 t n t th bject, 
soon after the in-coming of tb Im 1st t n n a p ch at 
Fanueil Hall : " He would t k tl n t y if his 

opinion could be of any value n h th t h thought 

nothing more unfounded than tl t tb t g nt! m n (M Clay) 
owed his present position to any unworthy compromise or ar- 
rangement whatever. He owed it to his talent, to his promi- 
nent standing in the community, to his course of public service, 
not now a short one, and the high estimation in which he 
stands with that part of the country to which he belongs." 
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It is not t b d n d h w that nany of M Clay a 

friends reg tted ha yt fthhglitffi nM 

Adams' adm n t at n -— t u n h a ptan n 1 d 
the awkward a sity f n xplanat n A u y th y 

tiiought, would att h to his m t and alw y att nd hia 

position ; ani up n th y kn w ft n p du 1 ult 
fatal to ch a t a p n m n 1 ty Lit a kl 
spendthrift, m h Id — h h d ur d a t mp a y g t fi 
tioa by the aS fa rtanbllnt and n t ! t n 
Future, 

ITie qTiestion that moat agitated the politics of the country 
during Mr. Adams' administration, was the Panama Mis- 
sion ; a succinct historical aceount of which may not be im- 
pertinent here. 

In the month of December, 1823, a formal iaritation was 
addressed by Spain to the Courts of St. Petersburgli, Vienna, 
Berlin, and Paris, proposing to hold a conference at Paris, in 
order that the plenipotentiaries there oonyeued, might assist 
Spain in adjusting the affairs of her revolted colonies in South 
America. 

The proposed meeting, however, did not take place — per- 
haps in consequence of the decided course adopted by Mr. 
Canning on the part of England — who, in a conference with 
the French minister in London, declared distinctly and em- 
phatically, that England would consider any foreign inter- 
ference, whether by arms or intimidation, in the contest be- 
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tween Spain and her revolted colonies, as a conclusive reason 
for immediately recognising the independence of the latter. 

It was under these circumstances, and at tliis crisis, that 
Mr. Monroe's justly celebrated declaration was made ; that 
our government would consider any combination of Enropsan 
Powers to effect objects, whether of colonization or otherwise, 
in America, as affecting ourselves ; tliat we should regard such 
coicbination as dangerous to ourselves, and should be prepai-ed 
to meet it accordingly. This declaration had been agreed upon 
unanimously in Mr. Monroe's Cabinet after great deliberation, 
Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Crawford concumng in it witb Mr. 
Adams. It met, too, with the entire concurrence of the 
country, as wise, seasonable, and patriotic. In England, 
also, it was received with no little enthusiasm. In the House 
of Commons, the leading minister espiessed his full concur- 
rence in the sentiments and opinions of the President, while 
his distinguished competitor in that body, of an opposite poli- 
tical party, declared that" no event Lad ever created greater 
joy, exultation, and gratitude, among the free men of Eni-ope; 
that he felt a pride in being connected, by blood and language, 
with the people of the United States ; that the policy dis- 
closed by the message, became a great, a free, and an inde- 
pendent nation ; and that he hoped his own country would be 
prevented by no mean pride or paltiy jealousy, from following 
so noble and glorious an example." 

''Hook on the message of December, 1823," said Mr. 
Webster, in the House of Representatives, "ss forming a 
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Mght page in our Iiistory. I will neitlier telp to erase it, or 
tear it out ; nor shall it be, by any act of mine, liiuiTcd or 
blotted. It does tonor to tte sagacity of the sovornment, and 
I will not dimmish that honor. It elevated the hopes, and 
gratified the patriotism of the people. Over those hopes I will 
not bring a mildew ; nor will I put that gratified patriotiam to 



The allies were deterred from ta]dng any n 
cert with Spain for the subjugation of her colonies ; but their 
meBaoing attitude for a time had alarmed the colonies them- 
selves, and awakened the suspicions of our G-overnment. 

The Panama Mission seemed to be a corollary of President 
Monroe's message, to follow as a proper inference from the 
postulate, that American goyernmenta should have sole con- 
trol of American interests. It proposed no belligerent mea- 
sures ; no departure from the neutral policy of the United 
States. It contemplated only a negotiation with the ministers 
of other American Republics, assembled in Congress at 
Panama, upon commercial and international relations. What- 
ever should be agreed upon in the Congress, was to be of no 
obligatory force whatever, or anywhere, unless afterwards duly 
ratified by their respective governments, 

Mr. Webster, who had warmly approved the message of 
President Monroo, thought himself called upon to support a 
mission which seemed the legitimate result of its reasoning ; 
and, in April, 1S26, made an able speech upon the character 
and purposes of the mission. 
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It was unpopular, however, in the conntry ; less, doubUoss, 
from the nature of the objects it proposcil to acooitiplisli, than 
from the construction of the Administration which recom- 
mended it. 

At the present day there is, probably, not a sentitnent of 
th p h Mr Web'tei mala on the iulject nhifhwiulcl not 
me t th ntirc ind hearty conf'uricnce of four fifths rf the 
nat on The policy of Mr Adams' Administration, m fhis 
r p t has outlived its general unpopularity 

It was u the summer ot this year that Mr Wehstei de- 
livered his dtscour'io in commemoration of the Iivps and ser- 
vices of John AJams and Thomas Jefferson It would be m 
vain t^bot el^ewheie for eulogies, espiesaed in moie glowing 
and ckvated language, or more appropiiate to their =iuhjeets. 
The funeial jrations of Bossuet, dtsenedly so celebrated, 
have not the repose, the dignity, nor sublimity of thii. It 
sounds like a solemn anthem throuahout " Although no 
BCiJptured marble should rise to their memory, noi engraved 
stone bear record of their deedi yet wiU their ri,membrajioe 
be as lasting as the land thiy honored Marble columns may, 
indeed, moulder into dust, lime may erase all impre" from 
tie crumbling atine, but their fame remains , for with 
American Liberti onli can it pcu'ih It wis the last 
iswellmg peal of yonder chm, Their 1.0DIL5 are bueied 

that solemn song, I echo that lofty strain of funeral triumph, 
' Their name liveth evermore,'" 
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The speech Mr. Webster has put into the mouth of John 
Adams in this funeral oration, as having been delivered by 
him in the Philadelphia Convention, in 1776, commencing, 
" Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand 
and my heart to this vote," has been often mistaken for the 
production of Mr. Adams himself : it follows so inimitahiy 
Mr. Adams' style and forcible expression, Mr. Webster has 
been applied to, on several occasions, and hy persons of liter- 
ary pretensions, to know where and when Mr. Adams delivered 
the speech. 

The address on laying the comer-stone of Bunker-Hill 
monument was made a year before, in 1826. It is too 
familiar to every one, to require even allusion to it. 

In November, 1826, Mr. Webster was ai^ain re-elected to 
Congress, and by a vote of almost entire unanimity ; but be- 
fore he took his seat, under this canvass, he was chosen Sena- 
tor of the United States, in place of the ever-lamented Elijah 
H. Mills, retired from ill health.* 

The lives of literary characters or statesmen seem to be but, 
after all, an account of their productions and speeches. They 
appear to have no domestic life ; or none, wHch is not ab- 
sorbed in the engrossing nature of their pursuits. Mr. Web- 
ster's political life, however, has been varied by his professional 

* According to the records, the vote of the Legislature stood thus : in 
[he Senate, Daniel Webster had 26 votes ; John Mills, 11 ; Edward 
Everett, 1 ; Levi Lincoln, 1. In the House, Daniel Webster had 203 ; 
John Mills, 8S ; nattering, 44. 
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aTOoations, and mitigated as before mentioned by his addic- 
tion to agricultural and rural occupations. In this latter re- 
spect, it has resembled Edniimd Burke's, wbo was distin- 
guiabed bardly less as an agricidturist than as a statesman and 
orator. 

Mr. Webster had bcca obliged to relinquisb a large por- 
tion of Lis practice — some of tlic most lucrative— by his re- 
eatranea into public life. But in most important eases, he 
was still retained, particularly in suob as were to receive final 
disposition in the Supreme Court of the tJnited States. Of 
such, among otbew, was the famous case of Gihbom vs. Ogdm, 
argued in the Supreme Court, in 1824, when the constitutional 
power of Congress to regulate commerce, as a sole and ex- 
diidve power, was insisted upon and triumphantly established 
by Mr. Webster — tie judgment of the Court, as pronounced 
by Chief Justice Marshal, following closely the line of bia 
argument. In this argument, be made use of the expression, 
itnit, as applicable to the commerce of the United States, 
which General Jackson afterwards borrowed to describe the 
character of bis Cabinet. Speaking of the relinquishment by 
States, of their former powers over commerce, to the general 
government, ho swd: "Henceforth, the commerce of the 
States was to be an tmil ; and the system by which it was to 
exist and be governed must necessarily be complete, entire, 
and uniform. Its character was to be described in the flag 
which waved over it, e pluribus unum." 

Other cases of moment Mr. Webster conducted in the 
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Supreme Court, which added to his reputation and income. It 
is not necessary to particularize them here. 

Nor waa Mr. Webster's public life unvaried by domestic 
calamities ; whicli visit, without respect to persona, the families 
of the high as well as humble. The death of his daughter 
Bome years previous has abeady been alluded to ; towards the 
close of this year, 1827, a still greater affliction fell upon him, 
in the loss of his wife. He was on his wsy to Waahington, 
when she died. Her illness and subsequent decease prevented 
him from taking his scat in the Senate till January, '28. 

In that august body, there were already men of national 
emmeuce Ec-idfa Mi Calhonn, who oceupitd the chair, and 
Mr Foi'syth, of Georgia, both of whjm Mr "Wei stei had left 
the yeir before m the House, and with whom, m e^Util en- 
counter he had me'isured swoids, ind Mr Vin Burcu, nioio 
distinguished afterwards , there were Benton and Barton, if 
Missouri, — colleagues, but hostile, of great but opposite 
qualities — Woodbury and Btll, of Ni,w Hampshire, wsithy 
Senators,— Tazewell and Tyler, of '\ uginia, evi,r in pursuit of 
abstiactions, till thty almost bi-0.ime such them sdvc^— Clay- 
ton of Delaware, Buinet of Ohio, and H^ine, whose name 
needs no local designation There were others, if njf all 
of equal p05ition in the cjuntrv, ill woithy of (ommemoia- 

Mr Webster's fii^t encountei m the benate wis with Mr 
Tazewell, upoa the Process jPsK, for n gulating the procioding? 
of the Umted States Courts. The speeches were rather of a 
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il character, and there is little in them, or any in- 
cident connected with their delivery, to interest tlie general 
reader. 

Mr. Webster exerted himself warmly in getting through a 
hill for the relief of tlie surviving officers of the Revolution ; 
and, in April of this year, made a.n earnest and effective speech 
in its lavor. Spealting of the conduct and services of the 
Revolutionary army, he said : ■' It had laithfully served and 
saved the country ; and to that country it now referred, with 
unhesitating confidence, its claim and its complaints. It laid 
down its arms with alacrity ; it mingled itself with the mass 
of the community ; and it waited, till in better times, and 
under a new government, its seiTicea might be rewarded, and 
the promises made to it fulfilled. Sir, this example is worth 
more, far more, to the cause of civil liberty, than Uiis hill will 
cost us. We can hardly recur to it too often, or dwell on it 
too much, for the honor of our country, and of its defenders. 
Meritorious service in civil war is worthy of peculiar consider- 
ation ; not only because there is, in such ■war, usually loss 
power to restrain irregularities, but because, also, they expose 
all prominent actors in them to different kiads of danger. It 
is rebellion, as well as war. Those who engage in it must 
look not only to the dangers of the field, but to confiscation 
also, and ignominious death. Willi no efficient and settled 
government, either to sustain or to control them, and with 
every sort of danger before them, it is great merit to have 
conducted with fidelity to the country, under every disoourage- 
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ment on the one hand, and with unconquerable bravery to- 
wards the common enemy on tlie other. So, sir, the offieeis 
and soldiers of the Revolutionaiy army did conduct." 

Owing to the exertions of Mr. Webster, of Mi'. Van Huren, 
and some other influential members, this bill of great remedial 
justice finally passed ; his aid in the success of which, Mr 
Webster has said, on some occasion since, is one of the most 
grateful of his Congi'essional recollections. 

At this session, a new Tariff bill passed : " tli^ hill of 
abominations," as it was sometimes called. For the four 
years previous, New England bad from mere necessity turnnd 
its attention to manufactures ; and large investments had been 
made in that direction. There seemed to the people of that 
section no alternative, but to consider the cause and policy of 
the government as determined and fixed, and to govern them- 
selves aecordingly. 

This new bill contained provisions, which seemed of a vindic- 
tive character ; as if intended to punish such persons as bad 
derived benefit from the Tariff of '24, though compelled to 
adopt it against their wishes, 

" Sir," said Mr. "Webster, in his speech on the passage of 
the bill — " I am sure there is nobody here, envious of the 
prosperity of New England, or who would wish to sou it de- 
stroyed. But if there be such anywhere, I cannot cheer 
them by holding out the hope of a speedy accomplishment of 
their wishes. The prosperity of New -England, like that of 
other parts of the country, may, doubtless, be affected inju- 
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rioTisly by nnwise or unjust laws. It may be impaired, espe- 
cially, by an unsteady and shifting policy, which fosters particu- 
lar ohjecfa t<p-day, and abandons them to-morrow. She may 
advance faster or slower; but the propelling principle, be 
assured, is in her ; deep, fixed, and active. Her coui-se is on- 
ward and forward. The gi-eat powers of free labor, of moral 
habits, of general education, of good institutions, of skill, en- 
terprise, and perseverance arc all working with her, and 
for her; and on the small surface, which her population 
covers, she is destined, I think, to exhibit striking results of 
tie operation of these potent causes, in whatever constitutes 
the happiness, or belongs to the ornament of human society." 

Notwithstanding the serious objections to the bill, Mr, 
Webster considered it hia duty to vote for it, as tlie best alter- 
native. Its defeat, he thought, would have a much more 
oalamitous effect upon the interests of the country generally 
than its adoption. 

He voted for it on the ground of expediency ; and, it is 
upon that alone, his argument in lavor of its passage rests. 
In vain should we look in this speech for that philosophical 
research, that entire masteiy of the principles of political 
economy, and that intimate ae ^uamtanoe with commercial and 
financial afiairs which distmguished his speech against the 
Tariff of 1824. The present OLcasion, however, and the sub- 
ject required leas range of thought , action seemed rather de- 
manded than argument , canvassing than eloquence. 

Returning home at the end of the session, and meeting 
4* 
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some portion of Lis constituents in Fanenil Hall, Mr. 'Weh- 
Bter made allusion to the necessity under which he had found 
himself placed, by a most strange and unprecedented manner of 
legislation, of taking th il f p hi m fortie sake of 

its good. " The can 1 d nt p t t n d he, " which had 

been given to that vf.t hy th wl d pp vei it, and the 
assembling together h f th { p f this occasion, of 
those who felt pain, a& well as those whc felt pleasure, at the 
success of the measure for which the vote was given, aiford 
ample proof, how far unsuspected uprightness of intention, and 
the exercise of an indc] endtnt jud.;ment, may he respected, 
even by those who di*r i tiom the results to which that eser- 
eise of judgment has ariived " 

Another presidential caniiss toi.k jli, c ra theaulumn of 
this year, the conipetilnr& m whuh wcie ^.ndrew Jackson 
and John Quincy Adams Tie popular voice, which had 
not invited Mr. Adams to the chair of state, precipitated him 
from it witli emphatic utterance On the 4th of March, 1829, 
General Jackson took possession of the vacated seat, with a 
temper not at all f-oftm d 1j\ the unnecessary delay of four 

We approach now the most important era of Mr. Webster's 
intellectual life ; in which he gained, at once and for ever, the 
highest rank as a debater and orator. No previous production 
of his, of whatever eminent ability, had prepared the minds of 
men for the display of such a vast variety of genius as he es- 
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hibitedin this greatest intelleotiial contest of the age. He 
had always been equal to the occasion, it is true, hut lie had 
never hitlierto encountered an occasion that demanded suoh 
infinite resources. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
To unler ta 1 fiillj the cha et r an! mp rtance of tte 
C RB T Deb te w >( call d n tt n wspap ra of tie 

day so u thing should be known of fh c un tan that 
mmediafclj i c led an 1 ac o npan ed t and f tl e mo 
Istng shed J e sons wio part pated m t 

It oon en ed in the Sen'ite of the TJn tei States m the 
month f Jan a j 1830 during th iirst sc a on of the lit 
Congr and n the fi st j r of the alniniigtat n of 
4.ndrew Ja k on and la ted w th o 11 ut b f ufer 

ru] t una four month 

Few 1 e son e¥ r attained to en n nt pos t un n th a or any 
othe count y nier mo e a j c ons o cumstaneea th n 
An Irew Ja k on The lol ot a pa ty oo npr ng m h the 
la e po t n of the con tatuenoy of the o untrj re pe ted 
fo the nany libe a] qual t e of hia head and heart even by 
tt s who on oon tion or from interest had opp I h s 
elevat on tb distinguished old er m the earl e po t n of 
his o&cial career, gave assurance of an administration, ec^ually 
trilliant and popular. In the presidential campaign of 1838, 
his competitor and immediate predecessor, John Qoinct 
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Adam', whether fiom gi gnptinl position, or from a want of 
c nfidi-nce among the maiaes in the pohcy of his measuiis, or 
purity of his intentions, or, more piobable yet, fiom personal 
uapopulanty, an ing from a colil tcmpornnent and repulaiv^e 
mannen, hid been signally and dis^acefully defeated No 
where, save in New Englind, and evi-n there, p rhaps, rather 
from IocjI pride, thdn attachment to hi3 person, or respect fjr 
his public chaiacti-r, had Lis caQ\as5 for le ekction been 
hnnotly iiistamed Ehewhirc hiseffoitsand tho^e of his par- 
ti'ans had been vehemently ributed Genen.1 Jackson le 
ceived a mijirity m the electoral colleges mipreceJenf e I m 
the previouo annals of part) contention 

Undoubtedly one great riason of Mi Adimb' unpopulaiitj, 
was his cold, antipathetic manner, and the fuspicion of silfish- 
ness it suggested, or at least aided greatly to confirm None 
approached Mr. Adams but to recede He never succceled, 
he never tried to conciliate. He seemed one of tho*!!, persons 
—-not rare on earth— whose enjoyment stops in themselves, 
who find no pleasure in the indulgence of social feehnga, and 
cherish no hope hut of self-gratification Friendship which 
receives and repays mutual benefits, which responds alite to 
good or adverse fortune, which removes us from entu'e isola- 
tion, expands the heart, lends new force to genius, and a nobler 
expression to thought, he never seemed capable of eompre- 



His mind, wonderfully precocious, was developed at the ex- 
pense of his heart. Undue exercise of the one, as happens 
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■witli the limbs of tie body, dwarfed or weakened the otter. 
He could elaborate vast schemes of political aggrandizement, 
construct stupendous tomes of incontrovertible logic, establish 
or demolish theories of perplesing ingenuity ; but he was ig- 
norant of an unselfish emotion, incapable of an ennobling es- 
pression, and constitutionally insensible to other than personal 
hopes and purposes. 

All political dogmas, creeds and parties, were held by him 
in like consideration. He found them all equally falkcious and 
equally useful. He sacrificed no principle in espousing or re- 
pudiating either or all, for he had no principles to sacrifice. 
Without violence to his feelings or judgment, he admitted or 
rejected propositions and measures. He knew but one test of 
their soundness ; how far they were useful, so far and so long 
they were right. In whateyer other respect he resembled Cato 
Uticaensis, in one he differed from him materially. The i^ta 
causa, never pleased him. The theory that failed was to him 
illogical ; the party that fell, unprincipled. 

This intense concentration of self upon self gave character 
to his countenance, manners, and habits. He seemed as cold, 
passionless and inscrutable as the Egyptian Sphynx, whose fate, 
too, his own resembled. He was successful while his secret 
was undiscovered, but that once exposed, he sunk for ever. 

A disposition like his was its own Nemesis. Ever grasping 
at honors, success rather exasperated than satisfied hini. While 
there was a step stiE higher, he was restless, discontented, 
morose, till he reached it ; and when reached, the fear of its 
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loss was greater ttan the pleasure of its enjoyment, and kept 
his mind in a constant turbulence. A want of sympathy for 
others, deadened his own sense of his elevation ; he knew not 
the increase of gratification from refieotion. Hia merit, he 
tiouglit, provoked service, which, like virtue, was its own re- 
ward. He tlierefore felt no gratitude, and acknowledged in 
hia favors no distinction between friend and enemy. Success 
made him ungrateful, and defeat vindictive ; the one he easily 
forgot, the other he never forgave. 

This harshness of character developed itself in his writings. 
Future ages no leas than the present will suffer from its ex- 
pression. A severe and unyielding logic pervades and oppresses 
all bis productions. There Js nothing to move the affections, 
to rouse the fancy, or open the heart, in any. la all the 
miirhty volumes of lectures, eaaays, oortespondencs, state-papers 
and speeches with which he has terrified mankind, not a glo- 
rious sentiment, magnanimous idea, or sonl-stirrmg expression 
occurs. They are all lava-like, destroying everything like 
fertilization. 

Such a character could secure no permanent popularity. It 
was only to he appreciated, to be hated ; and the historian will 
be compelled to record, among the most prominent oanaes of 
Mr. Adams' ultimate defeat, his selfish, cold, unsympathetic 
heart, characterizing manner and action. 

His successful competitor was east in a different mould. 
Some virtues he had, and others he assumed. He was ftank, 
affable, and impressionable ; and if not always sincere, always 
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had the appearance of sincerity. It was easier to pardon his 
vices, than to acknowledge the Yirtues of his rival ; the arro- 
gance of the latter offending self-love, more ttan the former 
the moral sense. 

It is not to he denied, however, that he had one element of 
popularity which hie opponent needed. This was his brilliant 
military reputation. His courage and conduct in several severe 
emergencies, and more particularly in one crisis of our pubhc 
affairs, during the last war with Great Britain, had gained 
him the confidence and gratitude of his countryniea This 
element of strength had been sensibly felt in the preceding 
canvass, and was perhaps the best solution of the almost in- 
credible popularity which he enjoyed. 

Still his military achievements, dazzling as they were, did 
not constitute his sole claim to popular favor. He had filled 
high stations in civil life, in National as well as in State Gov- 
ernment ; in all of which he had given evidence of a deter- 
mined will, an honest purpose, and sagacious judgment, that 
commanded the good-will of all classes. His character for 
moral, physical, and intellectual energy was known everywhere. 
He was thought to possess, too, qualities of mind rare in their 
independent excellence, and only less than miraculous in their 
combination. And hence there was a conviction, no more 
earnest than general, with the well-informed no less than with 
the vulgar, that ho could cultivate with equal success the some- 
what hostile arts of war and peace. 

Everything, therefore, on his accession to power, seemed to 
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promise its safe and long oontimiaiice. The aspect of tho 
political aky was unclouded. The almost unaniraily of the 
populai- vote by which this hero-statesman was borne into the 
Presidsuoy, ridiculed the very idea of opposition. Hardly a 
latent inclination remained to combat the measures of his ad- 
ministration : the ability to do so with success seemed gone 
for ever. 

Yet though the Administration had no cause of apprehension 
fi'om outward assault, persons boasting more than ordinary 
sagacity foresaw, or professed to foresee, the inevitable oanao 
of future and even early perplexity, to its councils. Thej 
discovered it in the character of the political alliance that ob- 
tained Gen. Jackson the Presidency ; in tie original foi-ma. 
tion of this alliance ; its inoongnions materials ; its compulsory 
cohesion ; and in the different ends proposed by its several 
constituent memliers. 

It is to he admitted, that two divisions of the Democratic 
party, professing and advocating doctrines diametrically oppo- 
site, had leagued together to consummate, in the election of 
Gen. Jackson, their own poHtical ascendancy— one contending 
for snct a construction of the Constitution as aufhorized Con- 
gress to protect domestic manufactures, appropriate money for 
works of internal improvement, and, generally, ta regulate and 
control all interests strictly narional ; the other, insisting upon 
a close, precise, narrow construction, which gave none but 
express powers, left nothing to inference or analogy. Of this 
latter division, the acknowledged head was Mr. Crawford, who 
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had himself been a candidate for the Presidency in 1824, but 
in 182S had withdrawn his former pretensions, and gone in, 
with all Lis friends, personal and political,— the most distin- 
guished of whom was Mr. Van Buren, — in unqualified support 
of Gen. Jackson. This powerM and opportune accession had 
contrihutod in a great degree to the singularly rapid augmen- 
tation of the General's strength in the latter part of the canvass. 

The division or section that urged a liberal construction of 
the Constitution, was at least as strong, from the position and 
ability of its leaders, and probably more so in the number of 
its rank and file. It had, beside, all the weight of precedent 
in its iai )r It was a historical party. Its principles and 
poliej had become firmly rooted in the public mind, from the 
Ci"untenant,c and fuitheranco tliey had met with from the two 
immcdiatily pieocding Administrations. Works of internal 
impio\enii.nt, ospeciiUy, had been recommended and carried 
out by the Admmiitiition of Mr. Monroe ; and his policy in 
thi=i respect, ii in most others, had not only been warmly sup- 
ported, but even estendcd by his immediate successor. 

Between these conflicting opinions it was contended, G-en. 
Jackson would be compelled to decide ; and it was predicted 
that his decision, which way soever it leaned, would neces- 
sarily disturb, if it did not completely destroy, the haraiony 
of the party. 

The necessity, however, for an election between these two 
principles had not yet arrived. Gen. Jackson was at this 
time sustained by a united, devoted and victorious party ; and 
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nothing Lad occurred tlras hv in liia adminiistration to diminisli 
the attachment or weaken the confidence of the people, ia his 
person and character. 

On his accession, it seemed to he generally conceded that 
he would not be a candidate for re-election ; and, in conse- 
quence, the party was about equally divided between the rival 
pretensions of Messrs. Calhoun and Van Buren. But how- 
ever ardent the Jealousy, and unremitting the watchfulness 
each of these eminent statesmen maintained towards the other, 
no open demonstration of hostility affected their own relations, 
or disturbed the mtima(,y of thi,ii mutual fritnds Whattver 
there was of dislike, distrust and growing ihenation betwoLn 
them was studiously concealed, on eithci part, from the public 
Their bearing towards each other aeemi,d candid, even coidiil, 
and from no outwaid indications could a suspicion of an ap- 
proaching rupture be eonj ctwed 

From the eommenctmeut of the almimstiitim up ti th 
time of this debate, the moat pLrftct imdeistind njr sapmcd ti 
subsist between its disfin^uiahcd chief, and the sicond officer 
of the Govemraent, Air Oilhoun The Utter had done the 
former some aeryici,, and was supposed at this time to ha\e 
done him more In the Presidential sweepstakes of 1S24, h^ 
had postponed his own eandidatecy, and had aided, by his per- 
sonal and official influence, to sueure for the General the 
nomination of Pennsylvania and its subsequent vote. In 
JS28, he had continued and redoubled his exertions. IIo also 
claimed, through his friends, to have defended, in Mr. Mon- 
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roij's cabinet, Gen. Jackson's conduct in the Seminole war, 
and sueh at this time was the conviction of 6cii. Jactson 
Limself ; who tbua felt called upon from gratitude as well as 
from policy, to cultivate a close intimacy with the Vice Prcsi- 

In consequence of this etiteiUe cordial M Call un' p f 
sans were appointed to some of the mo u d n 

sibla positions in the Uovernmont. M la h n f 

most.devoted to his person and politic n waa p d 

at the head of the Treasury, the most nflu n ffi h 

appointment of the President. Whil n p w 

ceived at the White House with warn d y th n h 

nearest friends. Col. Hayne, of Sout C n d d y 

one of the most cherished of them, w a f q n nd t 

and particular favorite there. In tru h nd nfi 

dential an iufimacy prevailed between th g ffi -s 

of the Government at this time, that p n npp b 

in the poKaessiou of Gen. Jackson's oonfid n n 

tated since to declare, that but for h q \ n I n 

and Forsyth contrived soon after to g up b w n n 
Gen. Jackson would have embraced th p h pip 

and furthered the aspirations of the ^ P Su h 

indeed was then the common expec n I w d 

however that the same disturbing clem n by 
Harley and St. John ejected Godolph n lb 

from tlio councils and confidence of Qi n A n d b 

in the hands of men equally astute, the proximate cause of the 
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niptiire between OalliouQ and Gen. Jackson. Dux fmmina 

i i 

^ tw tiistaad n„ tlie n case najor tj of tlie ufF a^e w tL 
vluch the a In n t at on had con e nto powe and the eo n 
I lete rout ts oppon t had a sta d t ent ta n d towa 1 
tl e ore p aent pporte of the latt, ad st at on a 
mngled at n t of nd ct yene a anJ fear Tl r w s n 
th ^ n t3 coaduct towsrd th n f the f bearauce i o u 
n aveooLidn a^nan n ous i a -tj n he coiit a j 
the total annil kti ■seemed it dearest w b and onli te 
a BU anc of p rmanant establshnent Tl f nJ ot the 
ad n at at n thongl t to pursue t wa ds the r oh f oppo 
n nts the a jol y T rjun 9 &upe lua i tatci to his 
Bon wl o hi 1 ga a d powcs on b> unwo thy a fs of an i o 
tantcty to cut fftl heals of the most noted i t the 

place, that there might be no llj n f th It t 1 

Suppressing, therefore, for th t II 1 1 P * 

wards each other, Calhoun-t JAB 11 

and conservatives, nourished la IIL d tlrn 

acts of common hostility, ag t th hi f f th hit d 
istration. 

Their rancor and purpose w ptllyd td t 

Mr. ■yVebster, the acknowlodj, did t th V t J 1 
party in the Senate, when th y i lly f 1 1 1 t d 
He had sustained the mea,TO f th 1 te d ist t w h 
aeal, energy, and efficiency hdb tllwk tU 

foes; and it had leaned up n km f oipp t Duimg tl 
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recent canvass, too, he had been moat active in Mr. Adams' 
cause ; and hy the warmth and vigor of his politieal action had 
controlled the nearly unanimous vote of New England against 
Gen. Jackson. The friends of the administration therefore 
could gratify, in his prostration, at once their animosity and 
their policy. 

Contemporaneous authority gives encouragement to a sus- 
picioa that previous to the introduction of Foot's resolutions 
respecting the public lands, it had been determined by tiie 
leaders of the Jackson party to organize a crusade against Mr. 
Webster. The subsidized presses of && P^''ty were most 
violent in their abuse of his character, his history, and con- 
duct. Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay having been driven into re- 
tirement, there remained, in the ranks of the opposition, no 
one but Sir. Webster of sufficient position, to embarrass to any 
great extent the new dynasty. To revolutionize New Eng- 
land, too, was a purpose they meditated and avowed ; and, 
preparatory to its accomplishment, the overthrow of Mr. 
Webster seemed necessary. 

Whether such a conspiracy was ever matured or not, one 
fact is ineontestiblc ; that the neaiest and most powerful 
friends of both the Vice President and Secietary of State 
simultaneously attacked Mr. Wubster, giving by the act to tJie 
world all the ordinary evidence ot preconcerted purpose. 
Grundy and Livingston, Woodbury and Benton, Hayne, 
Rowan, and Forsyth, all participated in the onslaught. 

It was a conibinatiou of great power, from the character and 
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position of the parties who composed it. They were all men 
of ability and reputation. Forsyth, it is true, took no open 
part in the discussion. He was none the less felt in tho advice 
he gave, the information he afforded, and in the general direc- 
tion of the strategy of debate. He was quick, cool, and of 
infinite resources. 

Gniady and Livingston leave other reputation than wh'it 
they achieved in this dubate. It is fortunate for their feme it 
is so. For though the part they performed therein was not 
discreditable, nor even undi^itinguished, their names gained 
from it no additional lustre. They were no ordinary antagonists 
in a dialectic contest. Their talents were of a high order 
Both had gone through an earnest intellectual training, which, 
with their natural capacity for affairs, made them alike admir- 
able in speech or action. Grundy was, of all the Senate, 
nearest the President ; and the mora! prestige of this relation 
ga^e a direction, a weight, a conclusion to his words, not 
rashly to be overlooked. He was prudent of speech, and gave 
110 offence, either by inconsiderate language or monotonous 
frequency, in his Parliamentary efforts. It is true, he was 
rather a debater than an orator, and more specious than pro- 
found. But he knew how to detect and expose the weak 
points of an adverse argument, and by tho refutation of an- 
other's sophisms, divert attention from his own. There was 
an earnestness, withal, in his manner and countenance that 
invited attention and encouraged belief. 

Livingston had a double claim to the respect of the Senate ; 
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from the past as well as the present. In earlier days, he had 
been the representative— the sole representative — of the first 
commercial city in the Union, and wiis now a Senator from 
one of its most flourishing, though youngest States, In both 
capacities known and respected as an honorable man, intoll'- 
gent and candid, polished in language and manner, and of un- 
exceptionable character. He had seen b great diversity of 
character, of age, and institutions, and knew how to make his 
experience available, whether in the conduct of an argument, 
or in the establishment of a policy. Few Senators were held 
in greater esteem. He attacked no one ; he indulged in no vitu- 
perative language. He opposed or defended measures, but he 
never questioned motives, nor calumniated persons. In hia 
political career, while he never was guUty of a partisan 
meanness, lie had on more than one occasion, displayed a libe- 
rality of opinion and oonduot seldom recorded of politicians. 
He had advocated the Panama Mission, though opposed to the 
administration of Mr. Adams ; an exhibition of moral courage 
that found few to praise and none to imitateit among Ms poli- 
tical associates. His reputation as a man of honorable bear- 
ing, cultivated intellect, and full experience in public life, 
preceding him to the Senate, gained him an influence there, 
which, fi-om the day of his entrance, had daily increased. 

Nothing but merit, and merit of the highest order, could 
have raised Mr. Woodbury to the positions he has occupied in 
the country. Successively, Judge of the Superior Court of 
his native State, Senator in Congress, Secretaiy of two Departr 
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ments, and Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
he has discharged the responsible duties of all these offices, if 
not with unequalled ability, most certainly with far more than 
ordinary capacity. He has better than realized the promise 
of his earlier days, and is in truth one of the rare examples of 
precocious talent confirmed and even strengthened in maturer 
Bge. But still he has not— he never had — the gift of elo- 
quence. It is not hia — it never waa — to rouse, to agitate, to 
control the passions. Never on any one occasion of his 
various and eminent life, at the bar, the hustings, or senate- 
chamber, has he gained full mastery of the heart ; ever pre- 
vailed upon his hearer to forget for one moment the speaker 
in his subject. His mind has rather a logical than imaginative 
character , has been moie employed m analysms than creat- 
mg His sensibility has LVer been subject to hi? leisonmg 
fieulties, and he his been cirapellei bj the nbTOluteness of 
his men til organisation, (o prefei leuous argumentation, md 
nnfpitihsmg facts to fine>, taste, or eloqucnee 

Benton dischirgeJ all sorts of misailes at the h ai of 4n 
adversary, like i e-itipulta Tiopes, metaphors, similes, unsa- 
vory allusions, vifuppiative epithets, damnatory personah(ie«, 
he hulled upon thp vicfini of his temporary anger He 
neither sought n» ,'ave quarter, one of the legular Elaet 
Hussars of debate His manner, it possible, was yet moie 
excited than his language ; and his voice more belligerent than 
either. His whole attitude was defiance, and each gesture a 
provocation. An indifferent auditor might suppose from the 
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extravaganee of his induner and language oceasioiially, that 
he was " mnaing a muck " Hahet fanum *» ce? ma, was at 
Buch times the proper solution oi his conduct 

His speech was as otten extraordinarj , a-, hia mannLi He 
brought togetier sueh a mass of crude, undigested, indigesti- 
ble compilations, overwhelming the subject matter in its acci- 
dents, so much useless accumulation, disjointed and inconse- 
quent facts, impertinent allu&ions, and loose though labored 
analogies, one could net but imigine that he had made a foray 
into the territory of histoiy, and seized upon booty, of which 
he neither knew the value, nor cared for the destination. 

Too often, whatever there was of invincible logic in hia de- 
clamation, was lost in diffusive speech, in useless generalities, 
unconnected episodes, and uncalled-for personalities. His 
egotism at this time was almost ferocious ; it interpenetrated 
every part of his speech, and made it sometimes absurd, some- 
limes farcical, and always offensive. But whenever for a time 
he forgot himself in liis subject, and became wholly absorbed 
in its consideration, ho was an antagonist not to bo despised. 
He had read much, he had observed much, ho had hoarded 
much ; and all he had read, observed, or hoarded he held at a 
moment's command. If he could but bring his facta and il- 
lustrations into line, so as to bear down in compact array upon 
the enemy's centre, he pierced it and secured victjiry. But it 
was unfortunate for him that his iiicts, undisciplined and irre- 
gular, hung back upon the very point of engagement, and re- 
coiled, like elephants in Indian armies, upon their own friends. 
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I speak of him as he waa, Twenty years have passed smce 
this dehate took place. The closer study of mankiDd, of 
books, and himself, has liheralized his temper, chastened his 
style, and subdued Lis manner. He eommitiS no such sole- 
cisms of thought or conduct as formerly. He arrogates less 
for his own position now, concedes more to his opponenta'. 
His speect is less discursiye and more argumentative ; it neg- 
lects persons and embraces propositions ; is more suggestive, 
logical, and final. Still, though his deportment has more 
suavity, his manner more amenity, and his speech less person- 
ality than of old, he does not roar you now as gently an 'twere 
any nightingale. He is Boanerges still. 

On this occasion he headed the assault upon Mr. Webster, 
or, at least, upon New England. And it is not improbable 
that Mr. Webster had him in view, when in Lis second speech 
he spoke of " casting the characters of the drama, assigning to 
each bis part : to one the attack, to another the cry of onset." 
A supposition the more likely, as Mr. Benton, in his speeeli, 
justified (he suspicion that an onslaught upon New England 
and New England men, had been premeditated before the in- 
troduction of this debate. 

Bowan had some knowledge of Constitutional law, and 
boasted more. His distinctions, however, were too nice, too 
refined, too subhmated for comprehension. It is doubtful it 
he understood his own propositions ; it is cert im none otheis 
could. His language was all esoteric : yet if he failed in con- 
Tiaoing his audience, he succeeded in puzzling them , which 
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was a half-Tiotoiy, like the battle of Fontenoy. It is besides 
impossible to answer what it is impossible to understand ; so 
that, like the oultle-fish, be often escaped detection in a dark- 
ness of bis own creation. 

His argument on tbia occasion was long and elaborate. Sw- 
davit et idsit, to make it impregnable. It was mostly, how- 
ever, tedious, illogical, inoonsequeat. Still there were fitful 
passages in it of indubitable merit, revealing some talent, and 
suggestive of more. 

Hajne dashed into debate, like the Mameluke cavalry upon 
a charge. There was a gallant air about him, that could not 
but win admiration. He never provided for retreat ; he never 
imagined it. He had an invincible confidence in himself, which 
arose partly from constitutional temperament, partly from pre- 
vious success. His was the Napoleonic warfare ; to strike at 
once for the capitol of the enemy, teedlc^ of danger or cost 
to bis own forces. Not doubting to overcome all odds, he 
feared none, however seemingly superior. Of great fluency 
and no little force of expression, his speech never halted, and 



His oratory was graceful and persuasive. An ii 
manner, somewhat vehement at times, but rarely if over ex- 
travacaat ; a voioe vifeD-modulated and clear ; a distinct, 
though rapid enanciation ; a confident, but not often offensive 
address ; these, accompanying and illustrating language well 
selected, and periods well turned, made him a popular and 
effective speaker. 
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His /oj-ie was, still, rather declamation than argument: of 
close, severe ratiocination, which rejects everything but what 
leads to conviction, he knew hut little. He had never mas- 
tered the science of dialectics ; hut he was not without a cer- 
tain kind of specious logic, which, with the multitude of lis- 
teners, would pass for current coin. It had the form, the 
impress, and superficial appearance of the pure metal ; hnt it 
wanted weight on esamination, and had no genuine ring in its 
sound. 

Col. Hajne was, incontestibly, the most formidable of Mr. 
Webster's opponents. He had more native and acquired 
ability than any of them. Such is the concurrent opinion of 
all who witnessed this great forenac contest ; among others, of 
the Hon. Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts ; who is himself no 
less distinguished as an orator, than for diplomatic ability and 
general acquirements. " It is unnecessary to state," says he, 
" except to those who have come forward quite recently, that Col. 
Eayne was a gentleman of ability very far above the average, 
3 highly accomplished debater, an esperienced politician, a 



person posses amg 



the full confidence of his friends, and c 



tirely familiar with the argument on which the theory con- 
troverted in Mr. Webster's speech rests." 

The Senate was prepared to receive him favorably. He had 
been distinguished in the politics of his own State, and sanguine 
anticipations were indulged in by his friends of his great suc- 
cess when transferred to a larger sphere of action. Before his 
speeches in this gi'oat controversy, he had occasionally addressed 
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the Sonato, and displayed qualities of iiiind whieli seemed to 
justify all preTicius cncoiuiums. He wM, too, personally 
popular ; an advantage of no iuoonsideralde nature in whatever 
contest or undertaking a man is engaged witli his fellows. His 
consciousness of the favor with which everything he says or 
does is received, gives him a confidence and an energy which 
stimulate to great words or deeds. 

Col. Hayne deserved his popularity. He had a courteous 
and frank address, conciliatory manners and deportment. He 
was high-minded and sincere ; easy and agreeable in conver- 
sation ; of great vivacity of intellect, and mercurial talent. 

Such was the formidable character of the combination Mr, 
Webster found himself compelled by circumstances to meet. 
Never before, in Parliamentary annals, did one man encounter 
such fearful odds. The instance most like it, when Pulteney, 
and Pitt, and Littleton and Chesterfield, with others less dis- 
tinguished, united in a simultaneous attack upon Walpok, 
dilfcrs in one important respect : Walpole had official position, 
the king's name, and a majority of the Commons in his favor 
— advantages that held him up even against intellectual supe- 
riority. Mr. Webster had nothing but himself to rely upon, 
with an equally powerful array against him. But both were 
jntelloctiial combats, which, from the character of the actors 
and the various and momentous interests involved therein, 
have never been surpassed in any country or ago. 

To publish aU the speeches of this great debate would re- 
quire volumes. Still the debate itself would be hardly appre- 
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ciated but from reference to the actors in it. The drama 
couH not be complete, with even the subordinate parts left 
out ; there was no suoh insiguifieant chai'aoter in it but aided 
in some way the dtnoueintiit. 

The debate itself is a complete epic ; only instead of wars 
and combatants, we have argument and orators- It is not a 
vulgar exhibition of brute strength — a gladiatorial or pugilistic 
encounter ; but an intellectual atruggle^the collison of mind 
with mind — the development of all the highest intelligence in 
man. The principles and trutiis evolved from its consider- 
ation will endure with the country for which they were intended, 
exalting its character and e 



There wore others of the Senate, less prominent before 
the public, of the dominant party, equally active in their 
exertions on this occasion : some of whom served as videttes, 
being thrown out in advance to gain and supply information 
respecting the enemy, lud falling back upon the main body 
when battle joined. If the parts they performed were less 
distinguished than those of the persons enumerated, they 
seemed as necessary to success. Hardly a Senator of the 
dominant party but performed some duty on the occasion. 

It is besides to be considered that the whole moral influence 
of the administration was directed against Mr. Webster. This, 
powerful at all times, was doubly so now. The iron will of 
Gen, Jackson subdued all minds to his: it penetrated and 
controlled every member of his administration or party, from 
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the highest to the lowest. There is a species of fascination in 
a. severe, inflexible wiU, that few have the moral energy to re- 
sist. It seems to partake of the character of destiny, in the 
certain accomplishment of its purpose. It paralyses weater 
minds, and makes them the puppets of its action. 

The one idea of Gen. Jackson's administration was devotion 
to himself. He allowed every variety of opinion and all free- 
dom of oondttot consistent with this. He forgave all moral 
obliquities witi plenary absolution. There was with him but 
one unpardonable sin : it was resistance to his will. 

He united in himself the whole force of his party He was 
tbe Democratic party, as Louis XIV. was "the State." 
When he oame into power, Democracy had local significa- 
tions ; in one place it meant tariff, in another free trade ; — 
sometimes, " internal improvement," and sometimes, "strict 
construction." Ho gave it a definite nan e and cha aetpr 
which was not one in Georgia ind another in Main" b it t! e 
same everywhere, of equal meaning an 1 pot i j Tl 
" Democratic" was lost m the Jacksom pa tj 

He gave it unity, oonisteney an! rigor f act ot He 
could concentrate it upon one j oint with one will No no 
ever had round him more levoted followers— for thou^l har h 
to his enemies, he was always true to his friends. He would 
esert his whole power, outstrip all constitutional restrictions 
to gratify a friend. And this was the great secret of his 
power. His fidelity to friendship passed into proverb, and 
gained him the great heart of the nation. 
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What coidd not such a man at the head of siioh a party 
aeoomplish of good or evil ? It is true, that so early in hia 
administratioD, as the time now ffritten of, he had not ob- 
tained the fearful ascendancy in the country or in Congressj 
aa at a later period. But even now the influence of his 
character was deeply felt ; and had he chosen to put forth 
his whole strength in any one direction, the result at least 
might long have remained doubtful. 

But it is due the memory of this distinguished patriot, sol- 
dier, and statesman to say, that he never entertained towards 
Mr. Webster any of that vehemence of personal bitterness, 
which he sometimes exhibited towards his opponents. He 
was of too magnanimous character to hate a magnanimous 
foe. Mr. Webster never flattered, deceived, or abused him ; 
never opposed his measures, but in an honorable manaer, and 
with respeotful language. In the campaign that had just 
terminated, Mr. Webster, in warmly supporting the cause of 
his rival, was careful to use no harsh language of him, or hia 
pretensions : on the contrary, upon more than one occasion, 
when ciroumstancea seemed to require the mention of his name, 
had spoken, in terms of fit encomium, of his distinguished mili- 
tary servioea. The G-eneral, who never forgot a favor or an 
injury, and who was as ready to acknowledge courtesy as to 
avenge insult, nursed, therefore, no feeling of personal unkind- 
nessfor Mr. Webster; and the intercourse between these two 
eminent men at this time though not intimate nor cordial, 
5* 
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was not unfriendly. Gen. Jackson tolerated, it may be, but 

did not second the attack upon Mr. WelDster. 

Sdli tke Alliance used his name ; wliioh was " a tower of 
strenglh" to them. It whipped ia the refractory, confirmed 
the wavering, and terrified the timid. 
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On the 29th day of December, IS29, Mr. Foote of Conn, 
offered, in the Senate of the United States, the following reso- 
lution : 

" Resolved, that the Committee on Public Lands be instructed 
to enquire into the expediency of limiting for a certain period 
the Bales of the public lands to such lands only, as have been 
heretofore offered for sale, and are subject to entry at the 
minimum price. Also, whether the office of Surveyor General 
may not he abolished without detriment to tie public interest." 

Some skirmishing immediately occurred on the introduction 
of the resolution between Benton, Noble, Woodbury, Holmes, 
and Foote; but no one imagined it was soon to be followed by 
a regular engagement. A motion being made and carried to 
postpone the consideration of the resolution till the nest Mon- 
day, the excitement for the time subsided. 

When the resolution on the day specified came up for dis- 
cussion, Mr. Foote remarked that in twelve years' experience 
in legislative assemblies, it was not within his recollection that 
A resolution merely for encLuiry had been made a special order. 
As he could not diBoover any benefit which could poiisibly 
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arise from introducing this practice, he should decline giving 
it his saaction, hy taking tie lead in the debate. 

Some insignificant discussion hereupon haYing taken place 
among Senators, the resolution passed o e fo the da 

When it next came up for considerat a on MouJ j the 
JSth, IVIr. Benton took tho floor and made a peech bea ng 
evident indications of study and prepar»t on In the oou se 
of his remarks, he made a violent attack upon New E lanl 
its men and institutions. He denounced the policy of New 
England towards the West as ilUheral and unjust — hut ex- 
tolled the generosity of fie South. " The West must still 
look," he said, " to the solid phalanx of the South for 
succor." 

The whole character of the speech revealed a previous in- 
tention to attack New England ; and, in one he made subse- 
quent to this, be asserted that he had been informed, durinw 
the vacation, of a design to introduce such a resolution, and 
declared his determination to meet it. It was brought in, 
he said, to forestall his own purpose. " It was introduced to 
check-mate my graduation bill ! It was an offer of battle to 
the West! i" accepted the offer ; 7 am fighting the battle; 
Bome are crying out and hauling off; but Jam standing to it, 
and mean to stand to it. I caU upon tho adversary to come 
on and lay on, and I tell him — 

"Damned be he, that first cries hold, enough!" 

This sentiment and the style of its utterance, arc severely 
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B'-ntonian A hirmleas re'soludon f m^uiry rpsp cting a 
measure of pullic policj wis e nveited in th alemljic of Lis 
egotism info a studied attack upon h maelt or it m\\ be iie 
Boueht to make inother leem tke aegre 'O , in order t: c >ei 
his own hostile mtent 

He wasj followed by Col Hayne who after letu nin, his 
complimentary salute "The South would alwaja sympathize 
with tliel^est poured ilso a bioalside mto New En^hni 

He placed in uupleasant contra'^t to the c nduct of the 
South the actnn of the Eistem Slate's upon the questi n of 
the pulrhc hnds wli th ho characterized as selfish in 1 unj iin 
eipled The Ea?t was unwilln^, — he said — that the jujlic 
lands shoul 1 be th own open du easy terms to settlers, for fear 
of its bemj, d lined of populatiDn It sought to retain its 
population at home for manufacturing puzposes ' To create 
s. manufactory of paupers who should supply the raauufacto 
nes of rii.h propnetors, and enable them to amass great 
wealth ' 

The suddenness of this attack upon New England, its 
warmth, and evident malice, toot Mr. Webster by surprise. 
He could not but feel that the onslaught upon the East was 
intended as a personal attack. Yet he was conscious of hav- 
ing given no provocation to either of the aggressors. He had 
neither sought nor accepted an opportunity to annoy thera. 

He was not even aware of Mr. Poote's intention to introduce 
any such resolution ; but yet he could see no harm m its 
terms or purpose, nor impropriety in its introduction. Hia 
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relations with the two Senators, though not mtimate, were not 
hostile. He had neither given nor taken offence It his in- 
deed been said, that at the ol °.q ol the piecedin^ nei'iioD, 
Colonel Hajne had made a wanton and '.omewhat infempcrafe 
attack upon his opinions and conduct, which would have 
elicited a suitable reply, but for the inteijosition and entrea- 
ties of the Hon. John Reed and other members from Massa- 
chusetts, who feared a controversj between them it that tune 
would endanger the satisfactory adjustment of some Maswi- 
chusetts claim tien on its passage though the Senate Yield 
ing to their solicitations, Mr. Webster discarded all resentful 
feeling and withheld a reply. To tbs, or some aimilar ciroam 
stance, he may be supposed to allude m the earlier part of hia 
great speech, when speaking of Colonel Hayne's assault upon 
him. " Some passages, it is true, had occurred sinoe our ac- 
quaintance in this body, which I could have wished might 
have been otherwise ; but I had used philosophy and forgotten 
them," With Mr. Benton he had never been on terms of 
social or personal intimacy, yet bore towards him a relation of 
senatorial courtesy. 

As soon as Colonel Hayne concluded his speech, Mr. 
Webster took the floor in reply. It was late, however, in the 
day, and he gave way on a motion from Mr. Benton to adjourn. 
In making the motion, Mr. Benton said he was unwilling that 
the harmony of the sounds which had Just pervaded the 
Senate-chamber, and which still lingered upon the delighted 
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tympaniim of Senators, stould fee broken in upon by aught 
discordant. 

The aest day Mr. 'Webster replied to the speech of Colonel 
Hajne, The gi'owing interest of tho controversy attracted a 
more than usual crowd to the Senate. It appeared evident 
to every one, a drama of some importance was going on. 

Mr. Webster defended the conduct of the Eastern States 
towards the West as regarded the question of the public 
lands, and disproved, by historical analysis, the accusation of 
neglect or hostiEty on their part. All that he said in this 
speech on the public lands, forms an admirable state paper. 
He had evidently carried the subject before in his mind. Al- 
luding to the beneficial influence of the action of the general 
government upon the settlement of Ohio, and in the develop- 
ment of its vast natural resources, an action which he showed had 
been stimulated and directed by New England votes — he said, 
comparing the OMo of 1794 with the Ohio of 1830: "And 
here, sir, at the epoch of 1794, let us pause and survey the 
scene. It is now thirty-five years since that scene actually ex- 
isted. Let us, sh, look back and behold it. Over all that is 
now Ohio, there then stretched one vast wilderness, unbroken, 
eioopt by two small spots of civilized culture, tho one at Ma- 
rietta, the other at Cincinnati. At these little openings, 
hardly a pm's pomt upon the map, tie arm of the frontiers- 
man had levelled the forest and let in the sun. These little 
patches of earth, themselves almost shadowed by the over- 
hanging boughs of that wildomess, which had stood and per- 
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petuated itself, from century to oentury, ever Binoe the Crea- 
tion, were all that had been rendered verdant hy the hand of 
man. In an extent of hundreds and thousands of sciuare miles, 
no otier surface of smiling green attested the prcsenoe of 
civilization. The hunter's path crossed mighty rivers, flowing 
in solitary grandeur, whose sources lay in remote and unknown 
regions of the wilderness. It struck upon the North, on a 
vast inland sea, over which the wintry tempests raged as on 
the ocean ; all around was bare creation. It was a fresh, un- 
touched, unbounded, magnificent wilderness ! And, sir, what 
is it now .' Is it imagination only, or can it possibly he fact, 
that presents such a change as surprises and astonishes us, 
when we turn our eyes to what Ohio now is ? Is it reality or 
a dream, that in so short a period as even thirty-five years, 
there has sprung up on the same surface an independent 
State, with a million of people ? A million of inhabitants ! 
An amount of population greater than all the Cantons of 
Switzerland ; ecjual to one-third of all the people of fhp United 
States when they undertook to accomplish their indrpcndencc. 
If, sir, we may judge of measures by fleir results, what 
lessons do these facts rcid us upon the policy of the govern- 
ment ? what mferenees do thf'y not authorise upon the general 
question of kmdness oi unkindness? what convictions do 
they enforce, aa t) the wisdom and ability, on the one hand, 
or the foll> and incapacity on the other, of our general 
management of Western afi'jui:. ' For my own part, while I 
am struck with wonder at the succe^, I also look with admi- 
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ration at the wisdom and foresight which originally arranged 
and prescribed the system for the settlement of the public 
domain." 

In relation to the comparative aid afforded by the East and 
South to the settlement of the West, Mr. Webster said : " I 
undertake to say, sir, that if you look to the votes on any one 
of these measures, and strike out from the list of ayes the 
names of New England members, It will be found that in every 
case the South would then have voted down the West, and the 
measure would have failed." 

In conclusion Mr. Webster said : " The Senate will bear 
me witness that I am not accustomed to allude to local opin- 
ions, nor to compare nor coatraat different portions of the coun- 
try. I have often suffered things to pass which I might pro- 
perly enough have considered as deserving a remark, without 
any observation. But I have felt it my duty on this occasion, 
to vindicate the State which I represent from charges and im- 
putations on her public character and conduct, wbieh I know 
to be undeserved and unfounded. If advanced elsewhere, tliey 
miffht be passed, perhaps, without notice. But whatever is 
said hero is supposed to be entitled to public regard, and to 
deserve public attention ; it derives importance and dignity 
from the place where it is uttered. As a true representative 
of the State which has sent me here, it is my duty, and a duty 
which I shall fulfil, to place her history and her conduct, her 
honor and her character, in their just and proper light. 

" While I stand here as representative of Massachusetts, I 
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will be her true representative, and by the blessing of God, I 
will vindicate her character, motives, and history, from every 
imputation, coming from a respectable source." 

If Mr. Webster betrayed in this speech au unusual warmth 
of manner and language, his sufficient apology is tlie proTOca- 
tion he had received. New England,— and more particularly 
Massachusetts, his foster-mother, — had been gratuitously as- 
sailed, and, as he could not but believe, with direct reference 
to himself. He had been struck at where his sensibilities were 
deepest and keenest — in his love of home ; — and had he re- 
mained silent or even contented himself with simply repelling 
the attack, Lis constituency and the world would have pro- 
nounced him craven. This was not besides the sole provoca- 
tion he had received ; this was not the solitary oooasioD on 
which his temper had been sorely triod. The dominant party 
in the Senate, mad with its excessive victory, had previously 
teazed and goaded Jiim. He had borne much,— some thought 
too much, — ^with "a patient shrug," The time had come 
when, in more than his own opinion, he should take die field in 
earnest. 

On Tuesday, January 21st, — the day after Mr. Webster's 
speech, — the Senate resumed again the consideration of Mr. 
Foote'a resolution. 

Before the debate recommenced, Mr. Chambers, of Md., 
rose and expressed a hope that the Senate would consent to 
postpone further consideration of the resolution til! the Mon- 
s Mr. Webster who had taken part in it and 
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wished to be present at its continued discussion had TinavoicU- 
blo engagements elsowliere. 

There was a case of some importance on argument before 
the Supreme Court in which Mr. Webster was retained as 
counsel. Compelled to watch its progress, for he knew not at 
what moment he might be called upon to address the Bench, 
he had not been ablo to command more than an occasional 
presence in the Senate. He was not present when the resolu- 
tion was introduced, nor more than a fractional portion of the 
time while Mr. Benton spoke. 

The request was denied him. Col. Hayne n yid nt 

agitation, and insisted that the debate sh ild go n witl ut 
postponement. He said with some supe 1 u ss t n n 
ner and with an angry intonation of vo tb t h w th 
gentleman from Massachusetts in his scat and p d f 

he really desired it, ho could make an a ang m nt wl h 
would enable him to be present at the d u. n tl at day 
He would not consent that the subject h dd 1 p tp n d 
until he had had an opportunity of replyin to n fth b 
servations which had fallen from the gentl n n th daj b f 
Putting his hand to his heart, he said, h h d n th n 
there, which he wished to get rid of, TI g ntl m n 1 1 1 
charged his fire in the face of the Senate ; and he demanded an 
opportunity of returning the shot." 

" Then it was" — to use the words of a distinguished mem- 
ber of Oongreaa from a Southern State who was present on 
the occasion — " that Mr. Webster's person seemed to become 
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taller and larger. His chest expanded, and his eyeballs dilat- 
ed. Folding his arms ia a composed, firm, and most espres- 
sive manaer, lie exclaimed : ' Let the discussion proceed. I 
am ready. I am ready now to receive the gentleman's fire.' 
Oh, my dear sir, I wish I could convey to you even some feint 
idea of the true ^andenr that then marked his manner and 
countenance." 

Mr. Benton, who had gained the floor (te day previoua on 
the conclusion of Mr. Webster's remarks, then rose and ad- 
dressed the Senate for an hour. In the earlier part of the 
speech, ho undertook to remove all pretension of Nathan Dane 
to lie authorship of the Ordinance of '87, which he claimed 
for Thomas Jefferson. Speaiing as if he had accomplished 
the undertaking, beyond the possibility of denial, he said: 
" But yesterday the name of Nathan Dane, of Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, hung in equipoise against half the names of the sages 
of Greece and Rome. Poetry and eloijuence were at work to 
blazon his fame ; marble and brass, and history and song, were 
waiting to perform their office. The celestial honors of the 
apotheosis seemed to be only deferred for the melancholy 
event of the sepulchre. To-day, all this superstructure of 
honors, human and divine, disappears from the earth. The 
foundation of the edifice is sapped ; and the superhuman 
glories of him, who, twenty-four hours ago, was taking his sta- 
tion among the demi-gods of antiquity, have dispersed and 
dissipated into thin air — vanishing like the baseless fabric of a 
yision, whioh leaves not a wreck behind." 
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Apart from the egotism, somewhat atrocious of the speech, 
there was a good deal of merit in it. It displayed no little in- 
genuity of argument, and much power of invective, with some 
considerable amount of political and miscellaneous learning ; 
the latter all poured out, however, in one turbid gush. 

The debate had by this time assumed a character that left 
no doubt of the intention of its promoters. To disinterested 
persons who had been thus far present in the discussion, no- 
thing seemed now more evident than a determined purpose on 
the part of the majority to crush Mr. Webster. Out of the 
Senate, his approaching and inevitable discomfiture was among 
the friends of the Administralion the prominent and moat 
agreeable topic of conversation ; in their opinion his doom was 
certain ; for he waa not only to he assailed by the ordinary 
force of the party, but was fated to encounter the irresistible 
attack of the great statesman and orator, Gen, Hayne, of 
South Carolina — the very Achilles of the South ; unlike Ho- 
mer's hero, however, vuherabk nowhere.' Benton complain- 
ed in the open Senate that there would be nothing left for him 
to do ; while Rowan and those near him congratulated them- 
selves that they too at least would be " in at the death." 

The warm blood of Col. Hayne could not brook the post- 
ponement of vengeance. He besought his friend from Mis- 
souri to yield the floor, while he replied to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Mr. Benton gave a cheerful assent ; but he- 
fore Col. Hayne commenced, Mr. Bell, of New I 
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ma3e anotliei' moiion to adjoum till the IMonday followinir. 
This motion was lost by a strict party vote. 

Col. Hajne then rose and entered upon his speech. His 
exordium was respectable in point of ability, and gave assu- 
rance of a well-prepared speech. Every one must judge of it for 
himself. The high estimate that had previously been formed 
of his talents and character disposed the Senate and audience 
to listen attentively ; and there was much in the earlier part 
of tie speech particularly to confirm the common opinion 
of his abilities and to command attention. 

As he proceeded, his tone and language became more ve- 
hement : his aUusiona more personal. There was an angry 
inflection in his voice, indicative of loss of temper. His bear- 
ing betrayed a good deal of self-confidence, at times almost 
arrogance. He seemed certain of victory, and only doubtful 
how much of his strength he should put forth. Violent as were 
his personalities, and bitter his invectiTO, they were leas in- 
tolerable yet than the insolence of his charity ; for he seemed 
to arrest ever and inon " the thunder m mid volley," not to 
annihilate all at once hw inevitable viofim 

Sympathizing and exulting friendi surrounded him, fiom 
whose countenances he read tho ipparent success of his 
philippic. They urged him on with looks and encouraemg 
words. The eye of the Vice-President, which alonf of his 
features, ever indioitod an emotion, shone approimgly JSTor 
did he confine his assistance to a glance of approbation. Con- 
staDtly during the progress of fie discussion, he sent notes, 
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suggestive, illnstrative and advisatory to tie orator, by one of 
tte pages of the Senate. 

Col. Hajne Lad other advisers and other contributors in aad 
out of the Senate, who supplied him with all the damnatory 
paragraplis the press had ever thrown out, in itf momcutiS of 
greatest exoitenjent against New England, Mr Webster, or 
his friends. They lie piled upon the orator's desk — Pelion 
upon Ossa — " an ass's load." 

Tn speaking afterwards of such attempts to injure him, Mr. 
Webster said : " The journals were all pored over, and the 
reports ransacked, and scraps of paragraphs and half seEtenoes 
were collected, put together in the falsest manner, and then 
made to flare out as if there had been some discovery. But 
all this failed. The next resort was to supposed correspond- 
ence. My letters were sought for, to learn, if, in the oonfldence 
of private friendship, I had never said anything which an 
enemy could make use of. With this view, the vicinity of my 
former residence was searched, as with a lighted candle. New 
Hampshire was explored from the mouti of the Merrimack 
to the Wlite Hills." 

Wio of Mr, Webster's political opponents in or out of the 
Senate acted as " scavengers" on this occasion, it were un- 
necessary, if it were possible, to mention. They were fully 
punished in the failure of their unmanly efforts. The greatest, 
perhaps the only punishment, the unprincipled machinator 
feels, is a sense of useless rascality. 

Col. Hayne spoke this day, Thursday, January 21st, a little 
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more than an hour. The Senate then adjourned over till 
Mondny following. To give the Senator from Massachusetts 
fair warning of the fate that awaited him, Col, Hajne, on the 
conclusion of this day's remarks, spoke as follows : " Sir, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has thougiit proper for pur- 
poses best known to himself, to strike the South through me ; 
the most unworthy of her servants. He has crossed the bor- 
der, he has invaded tie State of South Carolina, is making 
war upon her citizens, and endeavoring to overthrow her prin- 
ciples and her institutions. Sir, wheu the gentleman provokes 
me to such a conflict, I meet him at the threshold — I will 
struggle, while I have life, for our altars and our firesides, and 
if G-od gives me strength, I will drive back the invader dis- 
comfited. Nor t^hal! I stop there. If the gentleman provokes 
war, he shall have war. Sir, 1 will not stop at the horder ; I 
w31 carry the war into the enemy's territory, and not consent 
to lay down my arms, until I shall have obtained ' indemnity 
for the past, and security for tie future.' It is with unfeigned 
reluctance that I enter upon the performance of fiis part of 
my duty : I shrink, almost instinctively, from a course, how- 
ever necessary, which may have a tendency to excite sectional 
feelings, and sectional jealousies. But, sir, the task has been 
forced upon me, and I proceed right onward to the perform- 
ance of my duty ; be the consequences what they may, the 
responsibility is with those who have imposed upon me the 
necessity. The Senator from Massachusetts has thought 
proper to cast the first stone, and if he shall find, according to 
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a 1 m ely ad t^e that 1 1 ye a gl 1 Is licad 

b the eonse juence 

TI a 1 ngi age is n nato y t s also somewli t ogant. 
^lS f the CO sumn at n neo st,anly followed tl n n e. The 
Se ato f on Soutl Oarolma apoke e atl i He was 
b oyed up by the applause of f ads and h o a % nguino 
temp an ent 

The becate a [j ned over to tl e follow n„ M n 1 y The 
town was f 11 of t te ent The aeve ent f Ool. 

IIa}n s attack the ab 1 ty w th wh ch t wis conducted, his 
great rep tat on the en inecce of the oombata ts a id the 
d abtful s e of tl CO test aff d I a pie ope fo -arioua 
d cut. on The f d f C I Hajae w e m ch elated at 
what th y cons d re 1 li b 11 nt / i f and confidently pre- 
d tedhs Ifn t [1 II "\^ I t f I louhted, 

and lop 1 

A s n ilfaneous an 1 a m n 1 p econce te I ttack upon 
New England f om ti e lead of South a an 1 ■VVeBtem 
De 00 aoy ra ed among th Ei fe n in n of wl teve politi- 
cal op n ons a con m n fe ling Party sp t was wholly 
m J, d n wo nded naf onal ( local) p le Symjathy for 
the cause and fo M Web te n the aolat d ].o tion he 
hell ai^ nst such a powerful a ray ver nd f th t me all 
p ej d 00 aj.a st h j er on o p 1 1 cal p mc j les The Yan- 
kee pr !o n nated over file Demoe at 

■V\ h n 1 =1 ate CO nda^auo "Mnl th itaflon 
in men a uini ow ng la ly stron^e f ora the previous 
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adjournment, had a;3ined a fevBn''h charaoh-i The longiimo 
afforded Col IIa>ne for additioml prepiration, Li-. lunioied 
consultation', with the Vice-President, and thp Lonfidpnt man- 
ner hotli of himself and fiiends idded aew torce tu tlie ixcit< - 
ment, and pionnsed iicKeT eatertainment from the discHsj-inn 
eo the Senate-chamhei was more filled and earlier than usual 

Col. Hayne commenced this day with a histoiy of the 
Hartford Coavention, illustrated by tlie documentaiy i Tidence 
his " aoavenj^eis" had hunted up The whole affuir is a 
tedious farrago, which not even his name could eletite into 
importance Four columns and a half of the Intelli^enei-i 
were crowded witK such, matter — ({uotation* from new'ipipi.i'i, 
pamphlets and sermons — lead to the Senite " with good ac- 
cent and good discretion." His elocution was fluent and 
melodious ; this alone reconciled Senate and audience to what 
would in itself have been absurdly tedious. 

Passages will be found in the speech of real eloquence, 
sparsely scattered, however. There is no sustained power 
throughout, but acting only at fitful intervals. The best hit 
perhaps the speaker made was his charge against Mr. Webstev 
of inconsistency upon the subject of the Tariff, It is conveyed, 
too, in language better selected and more expressive than hia 
usual style. Speaking of Mr. Webster's anti-tariff speech in 
'24, Col. Hayne said ; " On that occasion he, the gentlemen, 
assumed a position which commanded the respect and admi- 
ration of his country. He stood forth the powerful and fear- 
leas champion of free-trade. Ho met ie that conflict the ftd- 
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vocate^ of resfiioti n and monopoly, and ttoy ' fled from 
lefore lis f\ae ' Tt ith i profounl sagacity, a fulaess of 
knowledge, and a nchness of illustration that has never been 
surpassed, he niamtamed and estabhshfd the principles of 
commeioial freedom on a t unditon n ver to be sLaksn. 
Gieat indeed was tlie Motur} tchie\i,d by the gentleman on 
that oec laion , most "tiiking the contias>t between the clear, for- 
cible and convincing arguments by whioh he carried away the 
understanding of his hearers, and the narrow views and 
wretched sophistry of another distinguished orator, who may 
he truly said to have ' held «p hh farthing candle to the sun.' 
Sir, the Senator from Massachusetts on that (the proudest 
day of hia life) like a mighty giant, bore away upon his shoul- 
ders the pillars of the temple of error and delusion, escaping 
himself unhurt, and leaving his adversaries overwhelmed in its 
ruins. Then it was that he erected to free-trade a beautiful 
and enduring monument, and ' inscribed the marble with his 

The vehemence of the orator's langui^e ar d the earn stm,ss 
of his manner, produced no Iitfl effect upon his andicn e 
They naturally begat sympathy No one had time to dpliber 
ate upon his words, oi oanvass his -^tat nonts The l-ishmg 
nature of the attack the assurance, ilmost insulenoe of its 
tono ; the severity and apparent truth of the accusations c jn 
founded almost eveiv hearer The immediate impiusaion 
from the speech was most assuiedly disheartening to the cause 
Mr. Webster upheld The friLuU of thi. AdmmiDtiation 
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qualified by no regard for person or place the extent of their 
exultation. Congratulations from almost every quarter were 
showered upon tlie speaker. Mr. Benton said, in the full 
Senato, that muct as Col. Hajne had done hefore to cstahlisli 
his reputatiou as an orator, a statesman, a patriot, and a gal- 
lant son of the South, the efforts of tliat day would eclipse and 
surpass the whole. It would be an era in bis senatorial career 
which bis friends and his country would mark and remember, 
aad look back upon with pride and exultation. 

Nor was lavish praise of the spceeh confined to Mr. Benton 
th "5 n te. Abroad, it gained equal commendation- The 
p f th Administration extolled it as the greatest effort of 

th t m r of other times. Chatham, nor Burke, nor Fox, 
had u [ sed it, in tbeir palmiest days. Immense exei-- 
t we made to throw it into general circulation, that 
publ J nion might be forestalled in regard to the great 
J t n f the constitutional power of the General G-ovemment. 
Sat fo ton, howeyer, with the speech even among the 
f nd f the orator was not onanimous. Among others, Mr. 
C lb un id Mr. Iredell, a Senator from North Carolina, 
d uU d These gentlemen knew, for they had felt Mr. Web- 
st 1 w r. They knew the great resources of his mind ; 
the immense range of b nt 1! t the fertibtj of his imagi- 
nation ; bis copious anl f t 1 I the scathing severity of 
his sarcasm, and his full nd el t fying eloquence. To a 
friend of Hayne's, who was pa n the speech, Mr. Iredell 
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said r " He 1ms started tho lion— but wait till wo hear bia 
roar, or feel Lis claws." 

Gloomy fears, in the meantime, for the most part, oppressed 
Mr. Webster's friends. The savageaess of the attack, its 
seeming premeditation and powerful support gave them no en- 
couragement of a successful resistance. They felt for Mr. 
Webster; they also felt for themselves. Their local pride, their 
love of fame, the first to spring up in the heart of man, the last 
to leave it, was deeply mortified. 

Everywhere during the evening and night following, the 
merits of the speech were canvassed. The town was divided 
into geographical opinions. One's home could be distinguish- 
ed from his countenance, or manner ; a Southerner's by his 
buoyant, joyoua expression, and confident air ; a Yankee's, by 
his timid, ansious eye, and depressed bearing. One walked 
with a bold, determined step, that courted observation ; the 
other, with a hesitating, shuffling gait, that seemed to long for 
some dark corner, some place to hear and see, and be unseen. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of Colonel Hayne's 
speech, Mr. Webster took the floor in reply ; but, it beiug 
near four o'clock in the afternoon, gave way to a motion for 
adjournment. Mr. Everett has kindly furnished the writer 
with some notes of a conversation he had with Mr. Webster 
the evening before his speech. 

" Mr. Webster conversed with me freely and at length upon 
the subject of the reply, which he felt it necessary to make to 
Colonel Hayne's speech. He regarded that speech as an en- 
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tirely unproyokad attack upon the Eastern States, which it 
was scarcely possible for him, as a New England Senator, to 
leave unnoticed. He thought Colonel Hayne's speech, how- 
ever, much more important in another point of view, that is 
as an exposition of a system of polities, whioli, in Mr. W.'s 
opinion, went far to change the form of govcromant from that 
which was estahlishod by tho Constitution, into that (if it could 
be called a government) which existed under the oonfedera- 
tion. He expressed his intention of putting that theory to 
rest for ever, as far as it could be done by an argument in the 
Senate Chamber. 

hotter spirits ; and in fact the dry business tone in which he 
partly talked and partly read over his points to mo, gave me 
some uneasiness, for fear ho was not sufficiently aware how 
much was expected of him the next day." 

An anecdote of Mr. Webster's equanimity under the inflic- 
tion of Hayne is told fcy another friend, who called on Mr. 
Webster the same evening. While he was present, Mr. Web- 
ster laid down on the sofa for a nap — " bis custom sometimes of 
an afternoon"— and after a while was ovorlioard laughing to 
himself. On being quostioaetl as to what amused him so, ho 
replied : " I have been thinking of what Col. Hayne said to- 
day about Banquo's ghost ; and I am going to got up and 
make a note of it." 

Col. Hayne, it will be remembered, had in his second 
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speech accused Mr. Wctster of sleeping upon his first. ' 'J'iie 
mei-e matter of fact," said Mr. W, in Ms reply, ' is undoubt- 
edly true. I did sleep on the gentleman's speech and slept 
soundly ; and I slept equally well on his speech of yesterday 
to which I am now replying." In truth, Coi, Hayne's attack, 
furious as it was, had cost him neither loss of appetite, temper 

It is not to be disguised, however, that his friends, — even 
his most intimate, — entertained fearful apprehensions. Mr. 
"Webster's adversaries had selected their own time for attack, 
and made every preparation they thought necessary to ensure 
success. They were confident in their numbers, confident 
from their position and individual importance, and confident 
in the strength of their cause. There is always somethmg, too, 
of advantage in assuming the aggressive ; courage suggests, 
and virtuous anticipations await an attack : while a defcasivo 
position is seemingly an acknowledgment of weakness. 

The momentous interests involved in the discussion stag- 
gered the minds of many. The pernicious heresy of nullifica- 
tion, tolerated if not encouraged in the high places of the Ad- 
ministration, threatened the constitution and the union of the 
States, It had already g^ned in different sections of the coun- 
try too great a pravalenoa ; and if now successfully advocated 
in the Senate of the United States, little hope could be enter- 
tained of safety or of morn than brief duration for our national 
institutions. 

The friends, therefore, of the UnioQ, no less than Mr. Web- 
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ster's personal friends, could not but feel the deepest solicitude 
in the result of the eootroveray ; a solieituda amounting at 
times almost to dospondancy. They oould hardly believe that 
it was in the power of one man, no matter how great liis en- 
dowments, to roll baclt the strong current that saomed likely 
to oyerwhehn the ancient landmarks. All portents louked 
gloomy, they thought ; darkness and danger were everywhere 
around them, and they saw no means of emerging from their 
great peril but with great loss and discomfiture. 

The night, therefore, came down gloomily and heavily upon 
them. Thoy bad no pastimes and little sleep that night, and 
rose in the early morning, unrefreshed and anxious ; deter- 
mined, however, with one mind, to resort in good saason to 
the Capitol. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Cineas returned from his mission to Eome, lie was 
asked hj his master Pyrrims, how the Eomau Senate ap- 
peared. " Like an aasemhlj of kings," he replied. 

The Senate of the United States twenty years ago may not 
have presented the grave and majestic character of the Ro- 
man Senate. Our Senators wore not the flowing robes, nor 
still more flowing beards of the Consceipt Fathers, But it 
was composed of men who could have understood Cicero as 
well as the audience he addressed, and replied to him better ; 
of men, too, not inferior, in physical organiaation, or intel- 
lectual expression, to any Senate Rome ever boasted. 

Where, among the inobt Patrician Wood of Eome, could 
have been found more intellectual majesty than in the counte- 
nances of Webster and Calhoun, more dignity than in their 
bearing, more honor than in their character, or more grandeur 
than in their eloquence ? In whatever assembly jjlaced, thpy 
wonld have given to it nnrivalled distinction. 

Nor were they thu sole persons of eminent ability, or dis- 
tinguished mien, in the Senate. There were others only less 
remarkable for both. The thoijghtfiil eye and expansiTe 
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brow of Woodbury, the refined, gentlemanly, and espressive 
countenance of Forsyth, the gallant air and intellpctuil fi.a 
tureb of Hajne, the somewiiat "iuperciIicTis but detummii 
heanng of Eenton the tall form ind marked espie^^i n of 
Bell, tin, well dLfinud and rather majefitii Imeameati of Chy 
ton — these chaiacteristics, withthtae of oflier Senators no le=a 
distmguMhed, couW not fail to convey to the spectator (he im- 
pression ofgreat mtellettualani moial supeiioiity It wts an 
assembly to be a member of which might have satisfied the 
most high-reaching ambition. It was an assembly the aggre- 
gate ability of which, for the number of its members, has pro- 
bably never been surpassed, if equalled, in ajiy representative 
body of the world. 

The very character of the Senate made its members move 
eager to distinguiab themselves in it. " Alexander fights 
when he has kings for his competitors." Rivalry, always 
natural to the heart, became more emulous, more earnest, 
more intense, with such a field for its encouragement and ex- 
hibition ; when men were judges of the intellectual strife, who 
could themselves have taken an equal part in it, had occasion 
demanded. 

It was not alone the combined strength of the administra- 
tion party in tho Senate Mr. Webster had to fear. He could 
not but be in doubt respeeting his political allies. The char- 
acter of the minority at this time was somewhat anomalous. 
It was composed of Federalists of the old school, who had ad- 
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hered to the younger Adams, notwithstanding his gross ter- 
; of those Kepuhtieans, wlio, in the preceding 
i, from personal or Joeal rather than from political con- 
siderations, had preferred Mr. Adams to his competitor ; and 
of " National Kepublieans" so called — a patty formed indiffer- 
ently of the two others. To make an argument which should 
satisfy all without offending either of these classes seemed a 
task difficult to he accomplished. 
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tte speech, after ho had gone to tJiG Capitol, he called Mr. Bell 
into the robing-voom of the Senate, and told him his difficulty. 
" You know, Mr. Bel!," said he, " my constitutional opinions. 
There are, among my friends in the Senate, some who may 
not concur in them. What is expedient to be done r" Mr. 
Bell, with great emphasis of manner, advised him to speak out, 
boldly and fully, his thoughts upon the subject. " It is a 
critical moment," said he, " and it is time, it is higt time the 
people of this countiy shoidd know what this Constitution is." 
" Then," replied Mr. Webster, " by the blessing of heaven, 
they shall learn, this day, before the sirn goes down, what I 
understand it to be." 

It was on Tuesday, Janoary the S6th, 1830,^a day to be 
hereafter forever memorable in Senatorial annals, — that the 
Senate resumed the consideration of Foote's Resolution. 
There never was before, in the city, au occasion of so much 
excitement. To witness this great intellectual contest, multi- 
tudes of strangers had for two or tiiree days previous been 
rushing into the city, and the hotels ovei'llowed. As early as 
9 o'clock of this moruing, crowds poured into the Capitol, in 
hot haste ; at 13 o'clock, the hour of meeting, the Senate- 
Chamber, — its galleries, floor and even lobbies, — was filled to 
its utmost capacity. The very stairways were dark with men, 
who hung on to one another, Uke bees in a swarm. 

The House of Representatives was early deserted. An 
adjournment would have hardly made it emptier. The 
er, it is true, retained his chair, but no business of mo- 
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ment was, or could be, attended to. Members all rushed in 
to hear Mr. Webster, and no call of tie Honse or other Par- 
liamentary proceedings could compel them back. The floor 
of the Senate was so densely crowdeiJ, that persons once in 
could not get out, nor change their position ; in tlie rear of 
the Vice-Presidential chair, the crowd was particulaily in- 
tense. Dison H. Lewis, then a Representative from Ala- 
bama, became wedged in here. From his enormous size, it 
was impossible for him to move witlout displacing a vast 
portion of the multitude. Unfortunately too, for him, he waa 
jammed in directly behind lie chair of the Vice-President, 
where he could not see, and hardly hear, the apeaier. By 
slow and laborious effort — pausing occasionally to breathe— he 
gained one of the windows, which, constructed of painted glass, 
flank the chair of the Vice-President on either side. Here 
he paused, unable to make more headway. But determined 
to see Mr. Webster as he spoke, with his knife he made a 
large hole in one of the panes of the glass ; which is still 
visible as ho made it. Blany were so placed, as not to be 
able to see the speaker at all. 

The courtesy of Senators accorded to the fairer ses room 
on the floor — the most gallant of tliem, their own seats. The 
gay bonnets and brilliant dre^ea threw a varied and pictur- 
esque beauty over the scene, softening and embellishing it. 

Seldom, if oyer, has speaker in this or any other count, y 
had moi-e powerful ineentlvea to exertion ; a subject, the de- 
termination of whioh involved the most important interests. 
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and even duration, of the republic ; oompetitors, unequalled 
in reputation, ability, or position ; a name to mate still move 
glorious, or lose forever; and an audience, comprising not only 
persona of this country most eminent in intellectual greatness, 
hut representatives of other nations, where the ai't of elo- 
quence had flourished for ages. AE the soldier seeks in op- 
portunity was here. 

Mr. Webster perceived, and felt equaj to, the destinies of 
the moment. The very greatness of the hazard exhilarated 
him. His spirits rose with the occasion. Ho awaited the 
time of onset with a stern and impatient joy. He felt, like the 
war-horse of the Scriptures, — who " paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength : who goetfi on to meet the armed men, 
— who sajeth among the trumpets, Ha, ha ' and who smell- 
eth the battle afar off, the thunder ot the captain'! and the 



A confidence in his own resourn^, ■^prm^ng from no \^m 
estimate of his power, but the legitimate offspnng of pievious 
severe mental discipline sustained and eseited hnn He had 
guBged his opponents, his subject and kwiself. 

He was too, at this period, in the very prime of manhood. 
He had reached middle age — an era in the life of man, when 
the laculties, physical or intellectual, may be supposed to 
attain their fullest organization, and most perfect develop- 
ment. Whatever there was in him of intellectual energy and 
■vitality, the occasion, his full life and high ambition, might 
well bring forth, 
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Ho neyer rose on an ordinary occasion to address an ordi- 
nary audience more sslf-poaaessed. There was no tremulous- 
neas in his voice nor manner ; aofiing humed, notiiing simu- 
lated. The calmness of superior strength was visible every- 
where ; in countenance, voice and bearing- A deep-seated 
conviction of the extraordinary character of the emeigency, and 
of his ability to control i!, seemed to possess him wholly. If 
an observer, more than ordinarily keen-sighted, detei,ted at 
times something like exultation in his eye, he presumed it 
sprang from the excitement of the moDient, and the anti'-ipa- 
tion of victoi-y. 

The anxiety to hear the speech was so intense, ia-epresaible, 
and universal, that no sooner bad the Vice-President assumed 
the chair, than a motion was made and unanimously carried, 
to postpone the ordinary prelhninaries of Senatorial action, 
and to take up immediately the t 



Mr. "Webster rose and addressed the Senate. His exordium 
is known by heart, everywhere : " Mr. President, when the 
manner has been tossed, for many days, in thick weather, 
and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the 
first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to 
take his latitude, and ascertain how far the elements have 
d.ivon hiin from his true course. Let us imitate this pru- 
dence ; and before we float further, on the waves of this de- 
bate, refer t« the point from which we departed, that we may, 
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at least, be able (o foi'm some conjectiire where we now are. 
I ask for the reading of (he re'^dution ' 

IhBie wauted no moie fj enchain fhe attention Then, 
wxs a spontaneous, though silpnf, Lxpussion of eiger appro 
btfion, is the oiator concluded these opening remarks And 
while the clerk read the resolution, many attempted the no 
pos&ibility of getting nearer the speaker Every held wis 
inclined do&er towards hiui, every eai turned in the diiectiun 
of Lis voice — and that deep, sudden, mysterious silence fol- 
lowed, which always attends fulness of emotion. From the 
aea of upturned iaces before him, the orator beheld his 
thoughts reflected aa from a mirror. The vaiying counto- 
nance, the suffused eye, the earnest smile, and ever-attentive 
look assured him of his audience's entire sympathy. If amoQg 
his hearers there were those who affected at first an indiffer- 
ence to his glowing thoughts and fervent periods, the difficult 
mask was soon laid aside, and profound, undisguised, devoted 
attention followed. In the earlier part of his speech, one of 
his principal opponents seemed deeply engrossed in the care- 
ful perusal of a newspaper he held before his face ; but this, 
on nearer approach, proved to be iipsidi down. In truth, all, 
sooner or later, voluntarily, or in spite of themselves, were 
wholly carried away by the eloquence of the orator. 

One of the happiest retorts ever made in a forensic contro- 
versy was his application of Hayne's comparison of the ghost 
of the " murdered coalition" to the ghost of Banquo : 

" Sir, the honorable member was not, for other reasons, en- 
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tirely happy in his allusiona to the story of Bauquo's murder, 
and Banquo's ghost. It was not, I think, the fiiends, but 
the enemies of the murdered Banquo, at whose lidding his 
apiiit would not down. The honorable gentleman is fresh in 
his reading of the English classics, and can put me light if I 
am wrong ; but, according to nij poor recollection, it wag at 
those who had begun with caresses, and ended with foul and 
treacherous murder, that the gory locks were shaken ! The 
ghost of Banquo, like that of Hamlet was, an honest ghost. It 
disturbed no innocent man. It knew where its appearance 
would strike terror, and who would cry out, a ghost ! It 
made itself visible in the right quarter, and compelled the 
guilty, and tlio con science -smitten, and none others, to start, 
with, 

"'Pr'ythee, see there! behold! look! lo, 
If I stand here, I saw him !' 

Theie eyehUIs were s aieil (waa it nit so siz } who had 
thought to "ihi Id thprnsehe"^, bj ctncealmg then own hand, 
and laymg the imputition of tbi. eiime on ■* low anJ hireling 
agency in wilI edness , wh) hid \3mlj attempted to stifle the 
woiiings of their own coward conscience'!, Ij ejaculating, 
thiiugh white lip? and chatt img tuth, ' Thou canst not say 
I did it ' ' I hayt misread the gre%t poet it those who bad no 
way partaken in tlie deed of death, either found that tiioy were, 
or feared that they should Se, pv^ed from their stools hy the 
ghost of the slain, or exclaimed, to a spectre created hy their 
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own fears, and their own remorse, " Avaunt ! and qiiit our 

There was a smile of appreciation upon the faces all around, 
at tMs most felicitous use of another's illustration — this turn- 
ing one's own witness against him- — in which Col- Hayno good 
humoredly joined. 

As the orator carried out the moral of Macheth, and proved 
by the example of that deep-thinking, intellectual, but insane- 
ly-ambitious character, how Kttle of substantial good or perma- 
nent power was to be secured by a devious and unblessed 
polioy, ha turned his eye with a significance of expression, full 
of prophetic revelation upon the Vice-President, reminding 
him that those who had foully removed Banquo bad plaoed 
" A ban-en sceptre in their gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched by aa wnlineal }umd^ 
No son of theirs succeeding." 
Every eye of the whole audience followed the direction of his 
own — and witnessed the changing countenance aud visible 
agitation of Mr. Calhoun, 

Surely, no prediction ever met a more rapid or fuller eon- 
flrmation, even to the very maimer in which the disaster was 
accomplished. Within a few brief months, the political for- 
tunes of the Vice-President, at this moment seemingly on the 
vei7 point of culmination, had sunk so low, there were none 
so poor to do him reverence. 

Whether for a moment a presentiment of the approaching 
oriaie in his fate, forced upon bia mind by the manner and 
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language of tlie Bpeaker, east a gloom over his countenance, 
or some other cause, it is impossible to say ; but his brow grew 
dark, nor for some time did his features recover their usual 
impassibility. 

The aUuEion nettled him, — the more as he could not hut 
witness the effect it produced upon otiers— and made him 
restless. He seemed to seek an opportunity to break in upon 
the speaker ; and later in the day, as Mr. Webster was expos- 
ing the gross and ludicrous ineonsisteaoies of South Carolina 
politicians, upon the subject of Internal Improvements, he 
interrupted him with some eagerness : " Does &^ chair under- 
stand the gentleman from Ma^achusetts to say that tiie per- 
son now occupying the chair of the Senate has changed his 
opinions on this subject?" To this, Mr. Webstar replied 
immediately, and good-naturedly r " From nothing ever said 
to me, sir, have I had reason to know of any change in the 
opinions of the person filling the chair of the Senate. If such 
change has taken place, I regret it."* 

« Mr. Callioun'B interruption was uii-Parliamentary, or rallier, uii- 
Senatoriai. The Vice-President is not a member of the Senate, and has 
no voice in it rave for the preservation of order and enforcement of the 
rules. He cannot participate otherwise either in the debateE or proceed- 
ings. He is simply the presiding officer of the Senate — having no vote 
in its affairs save on a tie. Had Mr. Webster made a direct, unmisf ake- 
able allusion to him, Mi. Calhoun sliil could have replied through a 
friendly Senator, or the piess. On this occasion he was Wo much es. 
cited to attend to the etiquette of his position. His feelings and his in- 
terest in the question made him forgetful of his duly. 
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Those wto had doubted Mr. Webster's abSitj- to cope willi 
and overcome his opponents were fully satisfied of their enor 
before he had proceeded far ia his speech. Their fears soon 
took another direction When they heard his sentences of 
powerful thought, toweiing in a i. cumulative grandeur, one 
above the other, as if the orator stiove, Titan-like, to reach 
the very heavens themaehes, they were giddy with an appre- 
hension that he would break down m his flight. They dared 
not believe, that geniu-J, learning, any intellectual endow- 
ment however uncommon, that was simply mortal, could sus- 
tain itself long in a caiei,r sfcmragly so perilous. They 
feared au Icarian fall 

Ah ! who can evei forget, that was present to hear, the 
tremendous, the auful burst of eloc[uence with which the 
orator spolce of the Old Buy &/ile! or the tones of deep 
pathos in which th w d w p n d 

" Mr, Presiden I hall n n p 

Massachusetts. Tl 1 — I h Id 1 1 1 f 

yourselves. There h his y h w Id k w bj 
heart. The past, a I Th is B n d 

Somelime later tha h h tw 

Gen. Jackson and him ]S F li G gia, be g 
by some (as he thought) uncalled for question or remark, rebuked liim 
in an emphatic manner for violation of official etiquette. Mr. VanEuren, 
■who ousted and succeeded him, always remained silent, placid, imper- 
turbable in hie seat, however personal or severe the attack upon him ; — 
and no Vice-President since his day has ever attempted to interfere with 
the discussjonB of the Senate. 
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Concord, and Lexington, and Banker Hill—and there ttey 
will remain forever. The hones of her sous, falling in the 
great struggle for independence, now lie mingled with the 
soil of every State, from New England to Georgia ; and there 
tiiey will lio forever. And, sir, where American Liberty 
raised its first voice ; and where its youth was nurtured and 
sustained, there it still lives, in the strength of its manhood 
and full of its original spirit. If discord and disunion shall 
wound it— if p ty t f d bl d mh t h 11 h k t I 
tear it— if folly d d — f ss d 1 t y 

and necessary t t — hll dt ptti 

that Union, by wh h 1 t x t 1 H 

stand, ia the d by th d f th t dl wh 1 t 

infancy was k d t w 11 t t h f th t m w li wh t 
ever of vjgo t m y 1 11 t th f d wh th 

round it ; and t will fail t 1 t f f 11 t m t dst th 
proudest mo urn t ft wn gl y nd n th y p t f 
its origin." 

What New England heart was there but throbbed with 
vehement, tumultuous, irrepressible emotion, as ho dwelt 
upon New England sufferings, New England struggles, and 
New England triumphs during the war of the Revolution ? 
Tbere was scarcely a dry eye in the Senate ; all hearts were 
overcome ; grave judges and men grown old in dignified life 
turned aside their heads, tfl conceal the evidences of their 
emotion.* 
» Gen. Washington &aid that the New EnglaHil troops came beWer 
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In one comer of the gallery was cluatereii a gioup of 
Masaaehnsetta men They had hung from the first moment 
upon the woids of the upeiker, with feehugs laiifusly but 
alw*ij'5 waimly escited, deepening la intensity aa he proo eilnd 
At fiist, while the oiatoi was going through his exordium, 
they held their breath and hid their fioea, mindful of th 
sarage attack upon him and New Enghnd, and the feaiful 
odds i^iinst him, hei chimpion , — as he went deeper mto hia 
epo i-h, thi-y felt easier , when he turned Hayno's flank on 
Banquo's ghoat, they hreafhed freer and deeper But now, 
as he alludpd to Maaiaehuaetta, their feelinga weie strimed to 
the highest tension , ind when the oiatoi, coucludiHj; hia 
encomium upon the land of then biith, turned, intentionally, 
or otherwise, his burning eye full upon them — they shed tears 
hke gii Is ' 

No one who was not present can understand the excitement 
of the scene. No one, who was, can give an adec[uate de- 
scription of it. No word-pdnting can convey the deep, 
intense enthusiasm, — the reyerential attention, of that vast 
assembly — nor limner transfer to canvass their earnest, eager, 
awe-struck countenances. Though language wore as subtile 
and Jlexible as thought, it stiJl would be impossible to repre- 
sent the full idea of the scene. There la aomethmg intangible 
in an emotion, which cannot be transferred The nicer 
shades of feeling elude pursuit. Eveij description, therefore, 
clothed into the field, were as orderly there, and fu\ia;lit ii Vi ell, if not 
better, than any troops oi 
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isems to tlic narrator himself most tame, 
spiiitlesa, unjust. 

Muct of tlie instantaneous effect of the speech arose, of 
course, from the orator's delivery — the tones of his voice, his 
oountenaace, and manner.* These die mostly with the 
occasion that calls them forth — the impression is lost in tho 
attempt at transmission from one mind to another. They can 
only be described in general terras. " Of the effectiveness of 
Mr. Webster's manucr, in many parts," says Mr. Everett, 
" it would be in vain to attempt to give any one not present 
the faintest idea. It has been my fortune to hear some of the 
ablest speeches of the greatest living orators on both sides of 
the water, but I must confess, I never heard anything which 

* The personal appearance of Mr. Webster has been a, theme of 
frequent diacussion. He was at the time this speech was delivered 
twenty years younger Chan now. Time had not thinned nor bleached 
bis hsir : it was as dark as the raven's plumage, surmounting his mas- 
sive brow in ample folds. His eye, always dark and deep-set, enkindled 
by some glowing thought, shone from beneath his sombre, overhanging 
brow like lights, in the blackness of night, from a sepulchre. It was 
such a countenance as Salvafor Eosa delighied to paint. 

No one understood, or understands, better than Mr. Webster the 
philosophy of dress: what a powerful auxiliary it is to speech and 
manner.when harmonizing with them. On this occasion he appeared 
in a blue coat and butf vest,— the Revolutionary colors of bufF and 
blue ; — with a white cravat ;— a costume, than which none is more 
becoming to his face and expression. This courtly particularity of 
iteaa adda no little to the influence of his manner and appearance. 
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HO completely realiaed my coneeptJon of wliat Demosthenes 
was when lie dalirered the Oration foi- the Crown." 

Aasuiedly, Keaa nor Kenible, nor any other masterly 
delineator of the human passions ever produced a more 
powerful impression upon an audience, or swayed so completely 
their hearte. This was acting, — not to the life, — but life 
itself. 

No one ever looked the orator, as he did — " os humerosque 
deo simihs," in form and feature how like a god His 
countenance spake no less audibly than his words His 
manner gave new force to his language. As he stood saajiiig 
his right arm, like a huge tilt-hammer, up and down, Lis 
swarthy countenance lighted up with excitement, lie appeared 
amid tho smoke, the fire, the thunder of liis eloquence, like 
Vulcan in his armory forging thoughts for the Gods ! 

The human face never wore an expression of more wither- 
ing, relentless scorn, than when the orator replied to Hayne's 
allnsioa to the " murdered coalition." " It is," said Mr. 
W , " the very cast-ofF slough of a polluted and shameless 
press. Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the sewer, 
lifeless and despised It is not now, air, in the power of the 
honorable member to give it dignity or decency, by attempt- 
ing to elevate it, and introduce it into the Senate. He cannot 
change it from what it is — an object of general disgust and 
scorn. On the contrary, the contact, if he choose to touch 
it, is more likoly to drag him down, dawn to Ihe place where 
it lias itself." H& looked, as he spoke these words, as if the 
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thing he aUuded to was too mean for scorn itself — and the 
sharp, stinging enunciation mado the words still more wither- 
ing. The audience seemed relieved, — so crushing was the 
expression of his face which they held on to, as 'twere, spell- 
bound, — when he turned to other fopioa. 

The good-natured yet provohing irony with which he 
described the imaginary though life-like scene of direct 
colliaiou between the marshalled array of South Carolina 
under Gen. Hajne on the one side, and the officers of the 
United States on the other, nettled his opponent even more 
than his severer satire ; it seemed bo ridicnlouslj true. Col. 
Hayne enquired, with some degree of emotion, if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts intended any personal imputation by 
each remarks ? To which Mr. Webster replied, with perfect 
good humor : " Assuredly not — just the reverse " 

The variety of incident during the speech, and the rapid 
fluctuation of passions, kept the audience in continual espeut- 
ation, and ceaseless agitation. There was no chord of the 
heart the orator did not strike, as with a master-hand. The 
speech was a complete drama of comic and pathotic scenes ; 
one varied excitement ; laughter and tears gaining alternate 
victory. 

A great portion of the speech is strictly argumentative ; an 
exposition of constitutional law. But grave as snoh portion 
necessarily is, severely logical, abounding in no fancy or 
episode, it engrossed throughout the undivided attcBtioa of 
every intelligent hoajer. Abstractions, under the glowing 
7 
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genius of the orator, acquired a beauty, a vitality, a power to 
thrill the blood and enkindle the affections, awakening into 
eirnest activity many a dormant faculty. His ponderous 
syllables had an energy, a vehemenoQ of meaning in them 
that fi^tinated, while they startled. His thoughts in their 
stitucsc^ue beauty merely would have gained all critical 
judgmi^nt , but he realized the antique fablo, and warmed the 
marble into life There was a sense of power in his language,— 
of p w w tii 1 1 nd ^ t f 1 11 g t r power, — that 
snbd d bj p 11 f y t y tl 1 f of all. For 
p w w! th nt 11 tual phy 1 p du ea in its earnest 
de 1 pm nt a f hn 1 ly all d t aw It was never 
m fit than nth n It h d nl mastery. The 

sex, whioh IS said to love it best and abuse it most, si-emed as 
muck or more carried away th^n the stfrntr onp Many who 
had entered the hall with light gay thoughts, anticipating at 
most a pleasurable excitement, =oon becime deeply mtevcsted 
m the "peiker and hia subiect — aurrenilircd hini their entire 
heait , and, when the speech was over, anl they left the hall, 
it was with sadder perhaps, but, surely, with fir more elevated 
and ennobling emotions. 

The exulting rush of feeling with which he went through 
the peroration threw a glow over his countenance, like inspi- 
ration. Eye, brow, each feature, every line of the face 
seemed touched, as with a celestial fire. All gazed as at 
somethiug more than human. So Moses might have appeared 
to the awe-atruok Israelites aa he emerged from the dai-k 
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clouds and thick smoke of Siaai, his face all radiant with the 
breath, of divinity ! 

The swell and roll of his voice struck upon the ears of the 
Bpell-hound audience, in deep and melodious cadence, as 
waves upon the shore of the "far-resounding" sea. The 
Miltonic grandeur of his words was the fit expression of his 
thought and raised his hearers up to his theme, Hia voice, 
exerted to its utmost power, penetrated every recess or comer 
of the Senate — penetrated even the ante-rooms and stairways, 
as he pronounced in deepest tones of pathos those words of 
solemn significance : " When my eyes shall he turned to 
behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union ; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent ! 
on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble and lingering glance 
rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known 
a,nd honored throughout the earth, stil! full high advanced,* 

* Mr. Webster may have had in hie mind, when Bpeaking of the 
gorgeous ensign of the Republic, Milton's description of the impciial 
banner in the lower regions, floating across the immensity of space : 

" Who Ibrlhwith from the glitlering staff unfurl'd 
The imperial ensign ; which, full high 
Shone like a raeleox streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luetre rich imblaz'd, 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds ■" 
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its arms and trophies streaming in tlieir original lustre, not a. 
stripe erased cor polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing 
for its motto no such miserable interrogatory as, " What ia all 
this worth ?" Nor those other words of delusion and folly, 
Liberty first and Union afterwards ; but everywhere, spread 
all over in characters of living light, Hazing on all its ample 
folds, as they float over the sea and over the land, and in 
every wind under the whole heavens, that otter sentiment, 
dear to every American heart, Liberty and Union, how and 

: AND INSEPARABLE !" 



The speech was over, but the tones of the orator still 
lingered upon the ear, and the audience, unconscious of the 
close, retained their positions. The agitated countenance, the 
heaving breast, the suffused eye attested the continued influ- 
ence of the spell upon fiem. Haucls that in the excitement 
of the moment had sought each other, still remained closed 
in an unconscious grasp. Eye still turned to eye, to receive 
and repay mutual sympathy ; — and everywhere around seemed 
forgetfulness of all but the orator's presence and words. 

When the Vice-President, hastening to dissolve the spell, 
angrily called to order ! order ! There never was a deeper 
stillness — not a movement, not a gesture had been made, — 
not a whisper uttered — order ! Silence could almost have 
And this in its turn is bonowed from, or suggested by, Tasso's description 
of tlie banner of lie Crusades, when first unfolded in Palestine— whick 
the inijuieitive reader may find, if he choose, in " Jerusalem Delivered." 
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heard itself, it was so supernaturally still. The feeling was 
too oYerpowering, to allow expression, by voice or hand. It 
was as if oae was in a trance, all motion paralyzed. 

But fie descending hammer of the Chair awoke ttem, with 
a start — and with one uiiiTersal, long-drawn, deep hreath, 
with which the overcharged heart seeks relief,— the crowded 
assembly broke up and departed. 

The Kew-England men walked down Pennsylvania aveirae 
that day, after the speech, with a firmer step and holder air — 
' pjidi> in their poit, defiance in their eyi " You would have 
iVi jm they hid grown some inches taller la a few tours' 
time 1 hey devoured the wiy, m their stride They looked 
ever? one m the fioe tln.y met, tearing no contradiction 
They swaimed in the streets, having bicome miraculou'dy 
multitudinous They clustered m piities, and fiught the 
^(■ene over one hundred tnnes that mght Their elation was 
the gieiter, by reaction It knew no limits, or ehcice (f 
cxpiossion ^ot one of them but tJt ho hid yarned a 
personil victojj Not om, whi was not leady to oschim 
with gushing eyes, m the tulniss <_t ^ratitudi, ' Thauk Gi 1, 
I too am a Yankee !" 

In the evening General Jackson held a levee at the Wliite 
House. It was known, in advance, that Mr. Webster would 
attend it, and hardly had the hospitable doors of the house 
been thrown open, when the crowd that had filled the Senate- 
chamber in the mornmg rushed in and occupied the rooms. 
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get nearer to him. He seemed but little exhausted by the 
intellectual exertioa uf the day, severe as it had been. The 
flush of excitement still lingered and played upon his counto- 
nancG, gilding and beautifying it, like the sotting sun its 
accompanying clouds. 

All were eager to get a sight at him. Some stood on tip- 
toe, and some even mounted the ehairs of tie room. Many 
were presented to him. The dense crowd, entering and 
retiring, moved round him, renewing the order of their 
ingression and egression, continually. One would ask his 
neighbor: "Where, which is Webster?" — "There, don't 
you see him — that dark, swarthy man, with a great deep eye 
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and heavy trow — that's Webster." No one was obliged to 
make a second iiicLuiry. 

In another part of the room was Col. Hayne. He, too, 
haU had his day of tiiumph, and received congratulations. 
His fiiends even now contended that fie contest was but a 
diawn -battle, no full victory haviug heen achieved on eitier 
side. There was nothing in his own appearance this evening 
to indicate the mortification of defeat. With others, to went 
up and eomplimented Mr. Webster on his brilliant effort ;* and 
no one, ignorant of the past struggle, eonld have supposed 
that they had late heen engaged in such fierce rivalry, 

* It was Euid at tlie time, that, as Col. Hayne approathed Mr. 
Webster to tender his congratulationa, the latter accosted him with the 
usual courtesy, "How are you, this evening, Col, Hayne?" and that 
Col. Hayne replied, gfiod-humoredly, '' None the belter for you, sir.'" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Colonel IIayke oceupiod himself diligently in tating 
notes while Mr. Webster spoke, and replied, in a spcetli of 
about half an hour, to Mr. Webster's coastitutional opinions. 
The speech reported contained a great deal more than the ono 
delivered ; the great imporfaaee of the question making it de- 
sirable, in Colonel Hayae's opinion, that arguments should 
be supplied, which he had been obliged, from want of time, to 
omit in the debate. 

Mr. Webster immediately replied in a summary re-state- 
mcnt of his argument ; " of which the parallel, nays Mr. 
Everett, " as a compact piece of reasoning, will not readily be 
found." Mr. Adams pronounced it even superior to Iho ono 
that preceded it. It fllla less than three pages of the Con- 
greissional Debates, while Hajne's, to which it was a reply, 
occupies nineteen. 

The manner in which the Great Speech, as the second in 
point of time is called, to distinguish it from the one that 
preceded and the one that followed it, came before the public, 
it may not be uninteresting to Imow, Mr. Clayton, of Dda- 
ware, and Judge Burnett, of Ohio,— then Senators,— called 
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the momicg of the speeoh upon Mr. GEales, the senior editor 
of the Nalinnal Iiddligeitter, and at that time Mayor of tho 
city of Washington, and requested him to undertake the re- 
porting of tlie speech. Mr. Gales was known to be one of the 
best writeia of the English language connected with our na- 
tional literature, and more capahie than almost any one else, 
of uaderstandiag and recordiag the peculiar merits of Mr. 
Webster's style. Notwithstanding the engrossing nature of 
his avocations, he assented to the reijuest. He made a steno- 
graphic report of the speech, which Mrs. G-alos wrote out at 
large. Her copy was sent to Mr. Webster, and by him re- 
vised the same evening. 

The demand for the speech was immense. The National 
Intdligeiicer of May, 1830, said — " The demand for copies of 
Mr. Webster's speech in what has been called the Great De- 
bate in the Senate, has been unprecedented. We are just 
compleiing an ediHon of 20,000 copies, which, added to 
former editions, will make an aggregate of nearly 40,000 copies 
that ha.ve been printed at this office alone." 

Pamphlet editions too were struck off ia tbousands ; not in 
Washington alone, but elsewhere. A veiy large edition was 
printed in Boston, containing Colonel Hayne's speech also. 
A proposal was made to the friends of Colonel Hayno to pub- 
lish a joint editiou for distribution throughout the country ; 
tliis liberal offer was however declined on their part. 

Never before, in this or any other country, did any speech 
sain such rapid and general circulation. 
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The debate still eontinuecl after the conclusion of the eon- 
test between Mr. Webster and Colonel Hayce, for weeks and 
even montis. Commencing early in January, it dragged on, 
witb fitful interruptions, till the Slut of May, on which day 
Colonel Benton, who had in truth provoked it, brought it ffl a 
close. The escitement gradually subsided, till, towards the 
end of the debate, the speakers addressed " empty boxes." 
Beaton, Woodbury, G-rundy, Kowao and Livingston, each 
attomptsd, more or less creditably, a reply to Mr. Webster's 
positions. But their eloquence seemed cold, their arguments 
ineffeolive, after Mr. Webster's; spectators became indif- 

" As ill a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are i<lly bent on him that enters nest, 
Thinking his prattle to he tedious." 

The Vnital SiaUa Telegraph, Mr. Calhoun's putative 
organ, in speaking of " the Glreat Debate in the Senate," said 
in the paper of the 8th of February — " The importance of 
this debate must be apparent to all. It is deeply felt here. 
The Senators who have spoken, and those who will speak, dis- 
charge a great and sacred duty to their country. It is not a 
holiday debate, but a real and eventful contest for the 
safety of the States, and the counteraction of the most 
da/ring schemes for the recovery of lost power, that our coun- 
try has ever witnessed. Mr. Webster has brought it forward, 
but he lacks courage to breast the storm which he has ex- 
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cited. He has not been seen in the Senate since, except to 
vote for his party. He depends upon his speech, which b to 
go forth, North and West, to rally all that can be collected in 
the ei-nsade against the States, against the South, and against 
the present administration. It must not go forth nnaiiswered, 
and it will not." 

The answers came, " thick as antumnal leaves that strew 
the broolts in Vallambrosa ;" and as rapidly disappeared. Few 
even of well mfoimed pohtician-i hi\e lead them , whde, to 
the general student, thej an. itiosth wholly unknown Not 
that thej weie without talent , some po^i-^sed far moie than 
ordmary abihty but thej have iU been forgotten m the supe 
rior inteiest excited by Mr Webster's effort 

Mr Woodbury's speech, as an argument, perbaj =i, fiUowe 1 
Colonel Hayne's in abihtj He toilr can, to avoid, with the 
sagacity that distinguishes his, cliira,.ter, the extreme djctrme 
of his southem aUy He would mt actnowkdge the consti- 
tutional ii;,ht of a State to present the exe;.ution of a law of 
the United States believed by such State to be unconstitu- 
tional, butieferrel opposition to the m'ilienibk right of re- 
sistance to oppiession In truth, he diveiged but little trom 
the line of argument adopttdby Mi Webster 

His speech was grateful to the juste ■milieu, of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Senate and the country. It also particu- 
larly pleased the distinguished Senator from Missouri. When 
Mr. Woodbury had concluded, Colonel Benton rose, and ex- 
tending hj9 right band over the head of the Granite Senator, 
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much like a pope or cardinal pi-onounoing benediction, ex- 
ciaimod in a lond voice — " Yes, ttia is Peter, and tliis Peter 
is the rock on which the ehuvch of New-England doinoeraey 
sliall be huiit ;" and then added in a low tone, aot supposed 
to be intended for the hearing of the Senat.e — " and the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against him." 

Suoli things as this give a relief to the grave and solemn 
proceedings of the august Senate. 

Ool. Benton himself spoke four days. He did not go into 
an elalsorate argument upon the relative powers of the Statss 
and the Federal Government* — in which his success pro- 

* Col. Benton, however, gave the Senate his opinion upon the sub- 
ject which coincided too nearly with Mr. Hayne's ; the best answer to 
it is to he found in his own words, as spoken in the Senate of the United 
States, on the third day of January last. Speaking of his constituents, 
he says: "They abide the law when it comes, be it what it may, sub- 
ject to the decision of the ballot-box and the judiciary. 

" I concur with the people of Missouri in this view of their duty, and 
believe it to be the only course consistent with the terms and intentions 
of our Constitution, and the only one which can save this Union from 
the late of all the confederacies which have succeasively appeared and 
disappeared in the history cf nations. Anarchy among the members 
and not tyranny in the head, has been the rock on which all such con- 
federacies have split. The authors of our present fonn of goYornment 
knew the danger of this rock, and they endeavored to provide against it. 
They formed a union — not a league— a Federal Legislature to act upon 
persons, not upon States; and they provided peaceful remedies for all 
the questions which could arise between the people and the government. 
They provided a federal judiciary to execute the federal laws when 
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bably would have been fully equal to that of Col. Hayne or 
Mr. 'Woodbury— but ratber indulged the Senate with a his- 
toiy of pai'ties daring the lato war with Great Britain, and 
also with a review of the action of Congress upon the subject 
of the pubUo lands. Hig speech for one so long and various 
was not uninteresting. 

Something perhaps should be said of the person who, igno- 
rant of ita explosive equalities, threw this bomb into the Senato. 
No man assuredly ever achieved immortality easier than 
Mr. I'oote, of Conn. As the author of the Resolution, lie will 
go down ffl the latest posterity, while the names of many who 
shared in the debate will be lost in the early part of the 
journey ; are indeed even now almost forgotten. 

He was a man no otherwise distinguished, and perhaps in- 
found to be constitutional, and popular elections to repeal tbem when 
found to be bad. They formed a government in which the law and 
popular will, and not the sword, was to decide questions ; and thej- 
looked upon the first resoirt to the eword for lie decision of such quea- 
tions as (he death of the Union. The old confederation was a league, 
with a legislature acting upon sovereignties, without power to enforce 
ila decrees, and without union except at the will of the parties. It 
was powerless for government and a rope of sand for union. It was to 
e=cape fiom that helpless and totlorfng government that the present 
Constitution was lormed." 

Such a full recaJttation of pohtical heresy required a degree of magna 
nimiiy and moral courage seldom found. Any man may commit errors 
— b It lew, like the distinguished Senator from Missouri, have the hardi- 
hood to acknowledge and the manliness to correct them. 
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capable of any particular distinction. Amiable in private life, 
respectable but never eminent in public, of no ill-reguIatcd 
ambition, nor eccentric vanity, he was one of the last to Lavo 
b n u p ted of designing to give character or intellectual 
tahfy t thought or action. And surely no man was more 
p d h n himself at the formidable consequences of his 

n at t What he had proposed as a harmless enquiry 
1 thr gh the i^ency of others the immediate cause of 

n n ti 1, fiery discussion ; in which personalities were 
g n nd torted; provocations maliciously put forth, and 

nd n otly thrown baclt ; and argument the most profound, 

I ju n tl e most impassioned, embodied lu language the 
B t 1 t nd sublime, involved in the discussion of the most 
n t nterests. He was the most confounded at his 

wn p t noe. To use the language of Sir Walter Scott, he 
felt " the terrors of a child, who has, in heedless sport, put 
in motion some powerful piece of machiaory ; and while he 
beholls wheals n-volving, cham? ela'-hm^, cylmders rolling 
iiounJ him, is equally astonished at thp fiemendous powLis 
which his weak ajfcnc^ has called into action, and teriifiod for 
the eoneequenees which ho i" compilled to await without the 
possibility of a(e:tmjj fln,m " But it must not be infeiiod 
from the meiitios of no otlior nimc, that Mr Wttstni ahno 
of the Opposition Senatiis participated in tins debito '^jch 
aa opinion would do mjustice to the histoiy of the affair 
Mcssis Spiague and Holmes, ot Miino, Barton, of "Missouu, 
Johnston, of La , Clayton, of Delawaie,andRobb«is, of UUodo 
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Island, witli others, made speeches, and good speeches. Mr. 
Ckjton made a most able argument, full of historical research, 
upon the various duties and powers of the co-Ofdiiiate biaiiulics 
of the Govennnent. 

Barton, of Missouri, severely castigated his colle^ue, fill- 
ing the part in the drama declined by Mr. Webster. He was 
a man, like Swift, of coarse invective, and coarser humor. 
Kqual to Randolph in bitterness, lie excelled even that dreaded 
satirist in personal vituperation. Of an original and eceeutric 
mind, a rapid though not profound thinker, his speeches often 
produced aa elFact, more than proportioned, perhaps, to their 
intrinsic merit. 

■\Viiile lie was speaJtmg on this occasion, the Vice Piesident 
called him to order, for using " expressions inadmis'siblu m a 
deliberative body." Cireuni stances, it is '■aid liter casts 
When John Randolph, a few yeais previous, was transgiess- 
ing not merely the rules of debate but of courtesy, in ciilm^ 
the President a Puritan, and the Secretary of State a black- 
leg, Mr. Calhoun refused to call him to order, on the ground 
that it was his solo office to preside over the deliberations of 
the Senate, aud not to keep order in it. Mr. Barton, how- 
ever, could now be reprimanded though much less guilty. 

Mr. Sprague, of Maine, made an excellent speech in de- 
fence of New England, temperate and conelusive. Other 
Senators of the anti-Jackson party distinguished themselves 
more or leas in the debate. Some, who did not speak, re- 
frained, not through lack of ability, but from a oonviotion that 
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the occasion did not need their voices. Chambers, of Maryland, 
Burnett, of Ohio, Sejmouv, of Vt., and Kuggles, of Ohio, 
wore equal to any forensic combat. These and others formed 
a corps du reserve, which could have been brought up, when 
ever the nature of the contest seemed to require their aid. 

In speaking of the political and personal friends of Mr. 
Webster on this occasion, it would be injustice to make no al- 
lusion to Mr. Silsbee, of Mass. His position as colleague of Mr. 
Webster,— the intimacy that subsisted between them,— his cha- 
racter, ability, and mflueace in the Senate provoke and justify 
the mention of his name. In this important crisis, he stood 
manfully by his colleague, gave him advice, aid and sympathy, 
wholly and devotedly. What the sympathy of an eai'nest, ar- 
dent, capable and experienced friend is worth they can only 
tell, who have been in exigencies to require it. 

Mr. Webster and Mr, Silsbee were colleagues other than in 
position. They did not represent Massachusetts merely, but 
the same liberal ideas and principles, parmonious in senti- 
ment as in action, they consulted together imder no restriction 
of official etiquette, but freely, frankly, fraternally. It was of 
much advantage to Mr. Webster, to be able to lean upon such 
a man, in such an emergency ; to feel sure of wai-m sympathy, 
unbounded friendship, and untiring zeal, while he battled 
against such odds, for reputation and political esistence. 

There was no envy in Mr. Silsbee ; no malice ; no jealous 
repining at another's superiority. His colleagne, he knew, 
towered above him, and overshadowed him. But he was not 
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one of the eiokly plant? tli'it hngiHsh in the tLade. He liad 
inherent vitality enough, constitution'il Mgoi enough, to live, 
and grow strong and vignroua, without incessant sunshine. 

The profession to which he was educated did not insist upon his 
heingan orator. And jet few, trained to forensic pursuits, ksew 
1-Ltterfo express their meaning; or could reach, by shorter 
J ith, thp understanding of their auditors, and gain so entirely 
th ir c mutions. The sincerity of his purpose gave force and 
tianspaienc^ to his language. No man in fie Senate enjoyed, 
or descrTel, more respect. 

Mr. Webster was not only assailed in the Senate by the chiefs 
of the administration party, but by the democratic pf esB, gener- 
ally throughout the country. The metropolitan newspaper, — 
the U. S, Telegraph, — ^whose editor was printer to the Senate, 
attacked him with relentless malice. This kind of assault 
troubled him most, as he had no means of meeting or repelling 
it. Some action in tlie matter, however, he thought demand- 
ed by his position as Senator, and (hat of the editor as an offi- 
cer of the Senate. Accordingly, on the 2Sth of January he 
rose in his seat in the Senate and said : " A newspaper has 
been put into my hands this morning, purporting to be print- 
ed and published in this city by Duff Green, who is printer to 
the Senate. In this, I find an article referring to the debate 
in the Senate yesterday ; and in that article, among other 
statements equally false, it is said, that Mr. Webster contend- 
ed that ' the National Government waa established by the peo- 
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pie, who had imparted to it unlimited powers over the States 
and Conatittttion.' 

" I am of opinion that we ought to leave our seats alto- 
getJier, or protect ourselves from atrocious and wilful calum- 
nies, comiaitted by persons who are admitted on this floor, and 
receive from, our hauds large disbursements of public money. 
It becomes us to yield our places here to men of better spirit 
aud go home, or show that we are not to be bullied or slander- 
ed out of a free and full exercise of our functions." 

Ho then gave notice that on a similar occurrence of a simi- 
lar offence, he should make a specific motion. 

His opponents finding where they could assail him with tlie 
most injury to him and impunity to themselves reiterated tho 
charges against him, in the Telegraph, with addifional viru- 
lence. Mr. Webster, in eonsequeaoe, submitted the following 
resolution to the Senate ; " Resolved, That the Senate will on 
the fourth day of February next proceed to the choice of a 
printer to the Senate." This resolution, however, ho consent- 
ed soon after, on the advice of friends, to withdraw ; and no 
farther action was had on the matter. 

If "\I TV ebater needi,d au ht cHc t ".ati fy his ambit on 
than the proul consciousness of hiving ably discharge 1 his 
dutj to his country, thi. warm tLstimomali of t.rati,ful admira 
ti n that (.oui d m upon him from the mn°X d tmo- ishel m 
dividuili, in evey part of th Union, might ha\e b en con iJ 
ered fully sufficient Massachusetts, — to whose name he ha<i 
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erected a monument no more perishable than her soil,— came 
eagerly forward to evinee her earnest gratitude. The most 
eminent in the State, for piety, learning, or public worth, sent 
him letters of thanks for the great service lie had rendered the 
State and the Union — " their children's children"— they wrote 
— " would htess him, as they did, to the latest poateiitj." 
Eeaolutions of a majority of both branches of tie Legislature, 
and of numerous assemblies throughout &e State and New 
England, all expressive of the deepest gratitude for his success- 
ful vindication of the name and character of the State and 
New England from undeserved reproach, were forwarded to 
him, iu due time. 

Not was praise of his effort confined to his State or New 
England. It was general, as the service be bad performed to 
his country. His exposition and defence of the Constitution 
drew forth the expression of thanks from every quarter. 
" The ability with which the great argument is treated" — 
writes the Hon. William Gfaston, formerly a distinguished mem- 
ber of Congress from North Carolina — " the patriotic fervor 
with which the Union is asserted, give you claim to the gratitude 
of every one who loves his country and regards the Constitu- 
tion as its best hope and surest stay. My engrossing oeciipa- 
tioDS leavo me little leisure for any correspondence except on 
business, — but I have resolved to seize a moment to let you 
know that with us there is scarcely a division of opinion among 
the intelligent portion of the community. All of them, whose 
understanding or whose oonseience are not surrendered to the 
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servitude of faction greet your eloquent efforts witJi immised 
approbation." 

" I congi-atulate you," wiites Mr. Clay, " on the very great 
addition whieli yon have made, during tlie session, to your 
previous higli reputation. Your speeches, and particularly ia 

J ly t M Hayn th theme of praise from every tongue ; 

adiii hadntl d light which all have felt." 

C n n niat n f the peech from persons almost ec[uaUy 
dtnuihd ahlM Wehst«r ; from one, still more so. 
J M N f tl e principal framera of the Consti- 

tution, and, in safest opinion, its best interpreter, wrote to a 
friend soon after reading this speech, in warm terms of its 
ability, its constitutional character, and its " tremendous effect 
upon the doctrines of nullification." 

There is no such thing as extemporaneous speaiing, strictly 
considered. No man can address an assembly in language 
worthy to be remembered, without some previous study of his 
subject. The command of a whole vocabulary will not supply 
ideas ; verbal fluency is even dangerous to lleir proper expres- 
sion. We lose the substance in the shadow. 

Certainly, llierefore, it will not be contended, that Mr. 
"Webster's entire reply to Col. Hayne was the inspii'ation of 
the moment — that he took no thought, before speech, of what 
he should say. Most undoubtedly, some of the important 
ijuestions which he discussed on this celebrated occasion had 
received, previously, his attention and careful oonside ration, 
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Tte Tariff, the Public Lands, and tte Constitution, were 
matters of a too important character not to demand the recog- 
nition and deep study of any statosman. 

But of what is generally understood by preparation, Mr. 
Webster had made little : less, perhaps, for an occasion of 
equal importance, than any orator of ancient or modern times. 
The orators of antiquity, it is well known, elaborated their 
sentences no less thaa their thoughts ; were as anxious about 
a ph ise aa » sentiment , while thosi, most celebrated of modern 
days hive been also most distinguished fjr previous study. 
Bmke ind Uannmg, moie espeonlly, polished ^nd amended, 
revised and re revised, till the oiiginal thought wis hirdly 
reeogmaaHo in its last diess 

Mr. Webster's brief on this occasion did not cover one side 
of a sheet of paper, the major part of it being in relation to the 
P bl'c Linds while the most important topic of the speech, 
th t h h 1 ted to the history and interpretation of the 
C 1 1 t w d cussed without a single 'note. A fact that 
m Ih m larkable, when it is recolleotud that Mr. 

W b t hi been engaged in the discussion of a Con- 

1 1 t 1 q t t any time in his previous Parliamentary 

It IS t however, that in his professional life he 

h d h 1 t zaniine and argue some important points 

f I. 1 1 t 1 L w, as in the Dartmouth College case, and 

th t ml t e of Giihovs vs. Ogden, already alluded 

t B t th as s, important as they were to the proper 

Bettl t f X d questions, and involving as they do high 
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principles of Constitutional law, did not agitate the dclicatelj- 
adjusted political relations between the States and the Federal 
Government. This question was first esamined in full in this 
dehate. Undoubtedly, however, Mr. Webster had dwelt upon 
it before in his mind , the ■whole foice and capacity of it weve 
not opened to him at the moment, like a revelation. He waa 
fiill of it, and required no promptings and no guides. The 
mind, contend the metaphj-sioiana, always thinks; and Mr. 
"Webster'*, more than other men's, may have been exercised 
upon such lofty themes as these. 

No one can read this speech of his in reply to Hayne, or 
a^iy or cither of Ms most celebrated productions, without being 
reminded of scriptural passages. In truti, no writer or speaker 
of any reputation, of the age, la more imbued with the spirit of 
Hebrew poetry than Mr. Webster. Those nearest admitted 
to his intimacy wonld bs the readiest to bear testimony to his 
fitmiliar acijnaintance with the literature of the Old Bible. 
" The hidden treasure of poetry," (I quote from recollection 
merelyj " is the Hebrew books. Few persons remount to the 
source, to 'Siloa's brook, that flowed iast by the oracle of God.' 
There is no writer in any language, ancient or modem, more 
poetical than Habakkuk. In the translation, even, he appears 
to greater advantage than the heroic poets— than Homer, or 
those that followed him. In the vernacular, besides the energy 
of the words there is a rjthm, a metre, as much as in the Iliad 
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or Eneid. The translation has not always destroyed it ; as 
take, tor instance, the following lines : 

' Although, the fig-tree shall not hlossom, 
Neither shall Ihiit he in Ihe vines ; 
The labor of Ihe olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat ; 
The floiJt shall be cut ofi' from the fold, 
And there shall he no herd in the stalls : 
Tet will 1 rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.' 

Here now is a regular equip onderance of sentence till you 
get to the last line, which is double. Then what beautiful and 
expressive language ! ' The labor of the olive !' In what 
other book will you find an espression of like energy and 
beauty > The tree itself is, by a bold metaphor, made to 
contribute, spontaneously, to the wants of man, as if it had 
thews and muscles, and was capable of action. ' The field 
shall yield no meat.' "What a stronger impression the word 
' meat' conveys, than product, or fruit, or any common term. 
It is true — poetical. It at once gives you the idea of all that 
maketh glad the heart of man ; and the failure of the fields, 
therefore, falls upon the mind with a heavier gloom. 

The whole chapter is subUme. I read it often, and each 
time with still greater admiration ' The prayer of Habakkuk,' 
as it is called." 

It would be unfair to Mr. Webster to attempt to give his 
language from remembrance. No author, of another tongue, 
Would sufier more from translation. Some of the etroiigest 
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expressions, uo less than oioer shades of seatiment, would bo 
lost in the transmission. He nmst be heard to be appreciated. 

Those adaiittad to the intimacy of his conversation, can toll 
of tlie eloijuent feiTOr with which he speaks of the inspired 
writings — how much light he can throw upon a difficult test — 
how much beauty lend to expressions that would escape all 
but the eye of genius — what new vigor he can give to the most 
earnest thoughts — and what elevation to even sublimity. " It 
would be impossible," says a distinguished orator from another 
section of the country, " for any one to listen half an hour to 
Mr. Webster on the Scriptures, and not believe in their inspi- 
ration — or his." 

B t whl M \\ b t ] 11 pioductions and pmato 
00 t tte t h w d ply h IS imbued with the &i)iiit 

of th S pf th tl n the other evei contained 

th slijjht t rr t II t T passage in them — iny- 

th mthwyflltti alogy oi quofition, that 

CO Id to q t n th ir aa t ty. He has been =oiupu 

lo ly d 1 te tl g d d tboiein differs widely fiom 
m t f hii tL p m p bl life on th s cont nt : for 

it ad tte t f h t a nat n that o public 

speakers, in Congress partioulaily, take ti e gro se t 1 bertics 
with the most sacred texts of tlio Sorptmes — us them to 
garnish the most ordinary topics, or illu t ate tl r oi^n gnoblo 
pursuits and histories ; and, in fact, pay them no more regard 
fhao profane books. 

It is aot so in Eagland: Good taste, if not a religious 
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lense avnids any sach irreveionee Wlicn Lord Plunkott 
oner in the House ot Commoni in ^pLaking of tho j^i'oat an- 
t cijahons tl at wert cnteit'iiiicd f Geoi-gc IV. 's acoossion to 
the throne alluded to it a"! the tre^t coming, the members 
of the Hoi's ivei sh kcd, anlth-- p akcr folt the rebuke. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The same je\r in which Mi "W ebster gained his forensic 
laurels in the Senate of the United States, secured him 
also a great piofe'i^ional tiiumph All of New England, 
at that time of sufficient ige and capacity to have compre- 
hendcd it, will iLColItct tin, dtep, intense sensation produced 
thioughout the eommumty that yeai hy the ixttaoidmary mur- 
der of Joseph 1\ hite, in ^alem, Massachusttts, on the 
of the 6th of April The respectability, wealth, ind ad- 
vanced ige of the muidered man, the mysteiioua nature 
the midnight muider, the stnn^e and roinantio details uon- 
neeted with its. pLrpetntion, the relationship ot one of the 
asaissiiis to tie victim, and other circumstances of almosi 
eijuil mtoTLBt, pi jdiieid in escittment at the tune, which 
as deep as it wia general, and which has dwelt upin the n 
eier smci. with neailj all the diatmctness of if-> firit impicb 

A few weeks after the murder, Richaid Ccownm^'*hield 
G ots'e Ciowningahi4d, brotheis, Joseph J Knapp who hid 
jnariiLd a daughtei of the mice of the nimdiied miu, an 
John Francis Knapp, also brothers, were arrested, on a charge 
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of haviag perpetrated the murder, and commitf«d for trial. 
Joseph J. Knapp, soon after his arrest, under promise of 
favor from the goTermnent, was induced to make a full con- 
fes^on of the crime, and of the ciroum stances attending it. 
A few days after his disclosure had heen made and become 
known, Eichaid Crowningshield, who wais supposed to have been 
the principal assa^in, committed suicide. 

By act of the Legislature, a special session of tie Supreme 
Court was holden at Salem, in July, for the trial of the pri- 
soners. In the ordinary arrangement of the courts, but one 
week in a year, was allotted for the whole court to sit in. that 
county ; and, as in the trial of all capital offences, a majority 
of the court were required fo be present, and as weeks would 
in all prohabOity be consumed in this trial, but for such inter- 
position of the Legislature, three years would not have been 
sufficient for the purpose. It was for this reason and not on 
account of the escitement in the community, and the interest 
felt in the result, that the special session was ordered. 

Before this court, John Fi-ancis Knapp was arraigned as 
principal in the miirder, and George Crowniagshicld and Jo- 
seph J. Knapp, accessories. 

If the suicide of Richard Orowningshield before the com- 
mencement of the trial, added to the already excited state of the 
public feeling, the unexpected withdrawal of his confession by 
Joseph J. Knapp, and his refusal, on being called upon, to 
testify, had no tendency to allay it. 

Mr. Webster, upon the request of the prosecuting officers 
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of the govermneiit, appeared as counsel and assisted in the 

trml. 

In the earlier part of iis argument to the juvy, Mr. Webster 
said^" G-entlemen, ttia is a most estraordicary case. In 
some respects, it has hardly a preoedeDt anywhere ; certainly 
none in our New England history This hloody drama exhi- 
bited no suddenly cscited ungovernable rage. The actors in 
it were not surprised by any lion-like temptation spiinging 
upon their virtue and overcoming it, before resistance could 
begin. Nor did they do the deed, to glut savage vengeance, 
or satiate long settled and deadly hate. It was a eool, calcu- 
lating, monsy-making murder. It was al! ' hire and salary, 
not revenge.' It was the weighing of money against life ; 
the counting out of so many pieces of silver, against so many 
ounces of Wood." 

In speaking of the supposed self- congratulation of the mur- 
derer, as he escapes, unseen by human eye, after the perpe- 
tration of the deed, Mr. Webster descj'ibes the danger of a 
fiital secret in language that makes the reader almost feel the 
consciousness of guilt himself "It is accomplished. The 
deed is done. The assassin retreats ; retraces his steps to the 
window, passes out through it as he came in, and escapes. 
He has done the murder. No eye has seen him, no ear has 
beard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! 

"Ah! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a 
secret can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has 
neither nook nor corner where the guilty can bestow it, and 
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aay it is aafe. Not to spsak of that eye which glances through 
all diBguisQE, and beholds everything as in the splendor ot 
noon, Kiioli aecrefa of guilt are nevoi' safe from detection, even 
by men. True it is, generally speaking, that ' murder will 
out,' True it is, that Providence hath so ordained, and doth 
so govern things, that those who break the law of heaven, by 
shedding man's blood, seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. 
A thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, every thing, 
every circumstance, connected witi the time and place ; a 
thousai-d ears catch every whisper ; a thousand excited minds 
intensely dwell on the scene, shedding all tlieir light, and 
ready to kindle the slightest circumstance into a blazo of dis- 
covery. Meanwhile the guilty soul cannot keep its own 
secret. It is false to itself; or rather, it feels an irresistible 
impulse of conscience to be true to itself. It labors under its 
guilty possession, and knows not what to do with it. The 
human heart was not made for the residence of suck an in- 
habitant. It finds itself preyed upon by a torment which it 
does not acknowledge to God nor man. A vulture is devour- 
ing it, and it can ask no sympathy or assistance, cither from 
heaven or earth. The secret which the murderer poaaeasea 
soon comes to possess him ; and, like the evil spirits of which 
we read, it overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it 
will. He feels it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and 
dimanding disclosure. He thinks the whole world sees it in 
his face, reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in 
the very sileuae of his thoughts. It has become his master. 
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It betrays his discretion, it breaks down his courage, it con- 
quers his prudence. When suspicions, from without, begin to 
embarrass him, and tie net of circvunstance to entangle hini, 
the fiital secrtt struggles with still greater violence to burst 
forth. It muat be confessed ; it idUI he confessed ; there is no 
refuge from confession, but suicide, and suicide is confesnon." 

The great dif&oulty Mr. "Webster had to surmount in the 
case was, the doubt in the minds of the jury, that John Frao- 
cis Knapp was present in the vicinity at the time of the mur- 
der, for the purpose of aiding and abetting it. Eicbard 
Crowningahiold was the actual perpetrator of the murder ; he 
alone entered the house, and gave the old man his death- 
wounds. But, by his own act, he was placed beyond the 
reach of an earthly tribunal ; and, unless it was demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the jury, that, oa the night of the mur- 
der, John Francis Knapp was aiding, in conttructive presem:e, 
the accomplishment of the deed, and thus proved a principal 
to it, the three prisoners, however guilty in public opinion and 
in fact, must have been discharged, since the one indicted as 
principal being pronounced innocent, the accessories could not 
of course have been convicted. 

The admirable ingenuity of argument by which Mr. Web- 
ster led the minds of the jury to this conclusion, is equal to 
anythmg of tie kind in the annals of the profession. The in- 
terpretation he gave to the various and somewhat contradic- 
tory evidence upon the subject ; the manner in which he com- 
bined circumstances at first seemingly independent, dove-tail- 
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ing them together so that tiieir separation appeared impossible, 
and the full solution which he returned to the su^ested doubts 
of opposite counsel, in regard to identity of person, &c., 
rendered Knapp's guilt, in the opinion of the jury, a matter 
not merely of vehement probability, but absolute necessity. 

He was convicted, and his associates also. 

The history of the murder is a singular one ; and, wore it 
not that truth is stranger than fiction, would hardly be credit- 
ed in all of its details. 

The first conception of the murder arose, it is said, from 
the conversation and character of the victim. The idea of 
murder was not native to those who plotted it ; but from their 
education, position, and associations, was abhorrent to their 
It I Th y h d 1 d m wh t f t nd kl 

1 t t bt thghdb jtUfhmmdi 

f f Idipt hdndnn Th 

m Ifmih n t towhhf thy 

Im tf d— th 1 pp t 1 t^w t m d t 

p k w th 1 f p f thm w thy 

f n t p f a d bt f t n 1 1 f 1 kl 

impatience of this tedious existence. J. J. Knapp, and 
others, often listening f« such talk, began to think of indulg- 
ing the wishes of the speaker, and finally came to tie conolu- 
fiion, tliat, as he stood shivering on the brink, seemingly desi- 
rous, yet fearing to plunge, it would be no unkindness in them 
to afford him a little aid. 

The murder was committed through a mistake of law. 
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Some weeks previous to it, Joseph. Koapp applied to a lawjer 
to ascertain the law as to the distribution of the estate of the 
old gentleman, in case he should die intestate. The lawyer 
advbed him , that the estate would descend to his nephema and 
neices, his next of kin, per stirpes, and uotper capita ; Knapp 
thence concluded that his mother-in-law, who was a neice of 
tie old gentleman, and sole representative of one of the two 
branches, would inherit half the estate, which was very large, 
and tiat in consequence, it was a matter of great moment that 
he (Mr. White) should die and leave no will. 

The murder was committed too, through a mistake of fact, 
for though the murderers got a will, it was not the will. The 
one destroyed was made sometime before the murder ; another 
was found after the murder, bequeathing lie mass of the pro- 
perty to the other branch of the family. This circumstance, 
of Knapp's not being benefited by the murder, for some 
time averted the saspieion of his being engaged in it. But 
when it had been ascertained that he was a party to it, bis ig- 
norance of the existence of the second mill solved the whole 
mysteiy, revealed the motive of the act. 

The actnal murderer, KiohardCrowningsbield, was indicted, 
arrested and committed to close confinement in prison, on the 
testimony of one who was wholly ignorant of the truth or 
falsehood of what he testified. Hatch, the witness against 
him, was a felon imprisoned at New Bedford, at the time the 
murder was committed ; he falsely pretended to be able to 
testify to material facts. Attorney-General Morton, at the 
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Supreme Judicial Court wbich sat ia Eases, a few weeks after 
the murder, moved for a Habeas Corpus ad Testificandum, 
and Hatch was carried in chains to Ipswich, and on his testi- 
mony, wholly false, a bill of indictment was found against 
Richard Crowningsheld and three other persons, who were ar- 
rested and committed for trial. 

Richard Crowniugshield did not despond at first in his impri- 
sonment, hecause he knew he was charged with the crime on 
false testimony; but a month after, when he heard that some 
of his accomplices had turned States' evidenco, and disclosed 
the truth, his heart failed him, aa he contemplated the seem- 
ing dcspcrateneas of his condition, and soon abandoning all for 
lost, he committed suicide, to escape a public ignominious 
death ; while if be had boldly stood the chances of a trial be- 
fore a jury, he needs must have been acquitted, notwith- 
standing all the disclosures, for want of sufficient legal testi- 
mony—the disclosures, so far as he was concerned, having 
been mere hearsay, which is not, technically, evidence- But, 
from want of moral oourage, be committed suicide, and sui- 
cide was confession. 

Joseph J. Knapp, it will be recollected, consented at one 
f ne to be States' evidence, and to make a full confession of 
the whole tr th ; had he remained steadfast to this compact 
w th tl o government, he would thereby have saved his own 
If an 1 by his testimony, acquitted his brother Francis. 
H testimony would have proved that Francis was in Brown- 
street — the Iccak of the murder — without the knowledge and 
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against the t 1 s f P el ird own n^ 1 11 u 1 ti at I s ol 
purpose in „ ng tl ro was tn aac rta n f n li □ 1 t Uy 
whether the deed had been done It was pr ed at the t 1 
ti.at Franci was n B own itre t at the t ne of th n rder 
and the jury f o aO the evidcaee an 1 m the absence of any 
proof that he wa-i there fo any other purpose than tfl a d 
Hicliard Crown nj, h eld came to the conclus on that he was 
there espres ly for that pirpo o and eonsej ently to nl 
Lun guilty as pr ^c pal He was tl s conv cte 1 for want f 
his brother b t t mnny But this Te 7 confess n of Joseph 
Knapp, tho f,h withdrawn before trial and thus teohn cally 
ruled out of court roust have p od ic d me nfluence upon 
the minds if the jury d sa trous to the lefendants A ule of 
law eould pr vent the a Im « on of the t st n ony into co t 
but not into the minds of men Th oonfe 9 on veale 1 
certain facts — adm Ited as ev lence thro i(,ii the person to 
whom they we e made kn wn — s nK as the concealment f 
the club bjwh ch Crown Ua&l eld pe pet ited the m de and 
otLer ausil y c cun tinee w tho t wl I t n gl t hive 
been dif&oult to have obti ned con t on Tl by h 3 
double weaJuiees — first in confess ng anl then retriet ng — 
Joseph Knapp accompl sh 1 his b ofhe s convict on of a 
crime which wa? pe jet ated for ht own benefit 

Some een ire at the t me was passeJ upon the conduct of 
the defence The e n nent co nsel t was tho igl t comn tted 
the fatal error of b ng ^ forwir 1 no plan 1 vpotl esis or 
theory wh h could almt ot tie nnoeence of the ic u.ed 
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but contented himself rather with a kind of guerilla warfare, 
attacking the positiona or witnesses of the other aide, in a 
series of flying akirmiahea. A kind of defence, which, in 
criminal cases, never has succeeded, and probably never will. 

It was thonght also at the time, that the learned counsel for 
the defence betrayed a want of professional equanimity, if uot 
courtesy, that they made too many and too lachrymose com- 
plaints of the professional aid the prosecuting officer retained 
on the trial, compelling Mr. Webster to say to the jury, that, 
" In the course of hia whole life, he had never before heard 
80 much said about the particular counsel who happen to he 
employed , aa if it were extraordinary that other counsel thaa 
the usual of&cers of the government should be assisting in the 
conducting of a case on the part of the government." And 
that they exhibited, in fine, indications of too captious a 
spiiit, and too irascible temperament. 

The opmioa in regard to the management of the prosecu- 
tion was warmly approbatory. It was, indeed, generally ad- 
mitted that, but for Mr. Webster's masterly argument, a con- 
viction would never have been procured against the prisoners. 
The earnest and resistless logic, by which he demonstrated the 
necessity of their guilt, dispelled the doubts which had hung 
over the case from complicated and contradictory evidence. 
Their moral gmlt might have been suspected, iLeiv legal gailt, 
without him, could not have been established. 

The closing words of hia argument, in which he reminds the 
jury of the obligation they were under to discharge their duty, 
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liaTe been quoted before, but may not be unworthy of repeti- 
tion here ; " A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is ouini- 
present, like the Deity. If we take to ourselves the wings of 
the morniBg and dwell in the utmost parts of the sea, duty 
performed, or duty violated, is still with us, for our happiness 
or our misery. If we say the darkness shall cover us, Id the 
darkness aa in the light, our obligations are yet with us. We 
cannot escape their power, nor fiy from their presence. They 
are with us in this life, will bo with us at its close ; and, in that 
scene of inconceivable solemnity, which lies yet farther on- 
ward, we shall still find ourselves surrounded by the conscious- 
ness of duty, to pain us wherever it has been violated, and to 
console us, so far as God may have given us grace to perform 
it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Soon after t!ie reply to Hayne, the prineijiles of eonstku- 
tiunal law evolveil therefrom, were put to the severest test. 
The fatal dnctrine of nullification, brought holdly forward in 
Colonel Hayne's argument, for the first time, gained, during 
the two years that followed, a strength, and following in a cer- 
tain section, sufficient to create a feeling of sincere apprehen- 
sion on the part of the friends of the Union. 

The motives of actors we can judge of solely fj'om their 
revelation in deeds. There is no process, moral or legal, to 
reach the conscience. As does a man, so, to all possible un- 
derstanding, he thinki. The reasons assigned, so liberally and 
authoritatiyely at times, for the conduct of public men, by the 
historian or biographer, are those rather of the writer than 
actor, in a generality of cases. 

The narrator can ^ve facts, from which each intelligent 
reader for himself is able to draw satisfactory conclusions. 

Within a year of the famous controTersy between Mr. "VVeb- 
ater and Colonel Hayne, Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Forsyth, 
availing themselves of the fortuitous ciroumstaaioe of a femi- 
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nine quarrel in Genera! Jackson's cabinel, to ensure a long- 
premeditated intention, produced a rupture between General 
Jackson and Mr. Calhoun ; a rupture not only of political but 
personal relations, and of estremer virulenoo from the pre- 
ceding intimacy. General Jackson, alike ¥ioIcnt in enmity 
and friendship, began now to cherish and express feelings of 
deadly hatred towards liis associate iu the goyernment. 

Mr. Calhoun was necessarily precipitated into opposition to 
his former political friends. He could not remain in the De- 
mocratic party against General Jackson. There was no 
catholicity unrecognized by the head of the faith. Himself 
and friends, therefore, found themselves in compulsory hostil- 
ity to the administration. This hostility, originally personal, 
became soon, by the operation of natural causes, one of mea- 
sures and principle. To those who are not accustomed to 
dwell upon the evolutions of politicians, and notice with what 
a strange rapidity they are performed, it might appear no 
little surprising that these two eminent individuals, on taking 
their latitude after the somewhat long duration of their personal 
conflict, discovered that each had wandered very far from the 
course ia which he had been moviug, and in entirely oppo- 
site direction the one to the other. Up to the accession of 
Mr- Adams to the Presidency, ia 1825, Mr. Calhoun had been 
known as an ardent, sineeie and efficient advocate of the 
libeial powers of the genera! government, especially as re- 
garded the institution of a protective tariff; while General 
Jaokson, esoept in Pennsylvania, had bi 
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faToring, at least in heart, the theory and policy of Mr. Craw- 
ford, the leader of the strict coostrnotionists. But now, 
their positions were wholly reversed ; Mr, Calhoun contending 
for the right of each State to oppose the measures of the 
general government, evea to nullifieatioti — General Jaokson 
insisting upoa a large and liberal interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and the putting down of resistance to the exercise of 
the powers it grants, hy the force of the general goverament. 

Tho controversy, as is ever the ease, heoame more hitter and 
violent, from the former ftiendship between the two moat dis- 
tinguished parties to it. Notwithstanding their endeavors to 
give it an exclusive character of principle, it could not hut he 
felt there was in it great personal vindictiveoess. No terms of 
reproach, accusation or denunciation were spared on either 
hand, hy the friends of either party towards their opponents ; 
CalhouD-men and Jackson-men hated each other with a hatred 
far more unsparing than either felt towards their late political 
opponfiuta. 

In spite of the defection of Mr. Calhoun and his friends, 
tfeneral Jackson was re-elected President, in the fall of 1832, 
hy a large majority over Mr. Clay, the candidate of the Op- 
position — or, " National Repuhlicaos," as Ikey then styled 
themselves — and Mr. Van Buren, Vice-President ; South 
OaroUna alone of the Southern Democratic States, withholdinir 
its vote from the candidates of the Democratic party. 

Immediately upon the result of the canvass, the people of 
that State, urged to temporary phreaay hy their pohtifa! 
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leaders in and out of Congress, met by delegates in oonren- 
tion, and passed what ttey called an ordinaixct., establishing 
new and fundamental principles. This oonyention ovci threw 
the whole revenue system. It did not limit ilself to the acts 
of 1828 or 1832, but adopted a solemn declaration that, in 
their State, no taxes should be eoUeeted. In this declaration 
they stated that South Carolina bad thrown herself into the 
breach, and would stand foremost in resistance to the laws of 
the Union ; and they solemnly called upon the citizens of the 
State to stand by the piinoiplcs of the ORDtNANCE. The 
Legislature of the State, meeting soon after, ratified this ordi- 
nance, and declared the tariff acts unconstitutional, and 
utterly null and voi<l. It passed an act besides, diietting the 
enlisting and enrollment of volunteers, and advised all the 
oitizcns to put themselves in military array. 

The excitement in the State became intense. The whole 
State was in arras, or ready to be so at a momeut's warning. 
A military spirit everywhere prevaiJed. The blue cockade 
with the Palmetto button, was almost universally worn, and 
musters were held every day. The city of Charleston wore 
the appearance of a military depot ; and it was generally sup- 
posed, that the first attempt to enforce the revenue laws of 
the United States, would produce instantaneous collision be- 
tween the forces of the general government and of the State. 

General Hayne resigned his seat in the Senate of the 
United States, and was elected Governor of the State, to 
meet the emergency ; and Mr. Calhoun, resigning his office aa 
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Vioe-Presideut-— three montha before iu constitutional espira- 
tioQ — succeeded General Hayne jn tiie Senate. 

The state of public affairs threatened a fatal crisis. G-ens- 
ral Jackson, onterrified by the belligerent appearance of South 
Carolina, determined to enforce the law, at every hazard. 
His cabiaet, indeed, maintained a profound silence in regard 
to bis iatentJons ; but some of his most intimate friands an- 
nounced that he would immediately employ the tiaval foice of 
the country, and blockade Charleston. Everywhere, throughout 
the country, an anxioiw feverish apprehension of some im media ta 
catastrophe agitated the minds of men. 

Early in December Congress met. The vacant chair was 
filled by the election of Hugh L. White, of Tennessee, as 
President of the Senate, on the fifth ballot, by a vote of seven- 
teen to fourteen for John Tyler, of Virginia. The Senate 
was composed aa follows : 

Miiwe— John Holmes, Peleg Spraguo. 

JVew Hampslwri — Samuel Bell, Isaac Hill. 

Massackuseth — Nathaniel Silsbee, Daniel Webster. 

Rhode Island — N. K. Knight, Asher Kobbms 

ConmctimU^Samnel A. Foot, Gid, Tomlmaon 

New Yot-A— Charles E. Dudley, Silas Wiight 

iVeio Jersey/— Mahhn Dickerson, Tbeo Fi elmghaysen. 

Pennsylvania — Geo. M. Dallas, Wm. WiILui'! 

Delaware — John M. Clayton, Arnold Naudain. 

Maryland — Eaekiel F. Chambera, Samuel Smith. 

Virginia — John Tyler, William C. Rives. 
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jS'orth Curo/irea— Bedford BfowD, Willie P. Mangum. 
Sovih Carolina — Stephen D. Miller, John C. Caltoun. 

Georgia — Geo. M. Troup, John Forsjth. 

Kentucky— G&o. M, Bibb, Henry Clay. 
Tennessee — Felix Grundy, Hugh L. White. 

Ohio — Thomas Ewing, Benjamin Buggies. 

Louisiana — Josiah S. Johnston, Geo. A. Waggaman. 

Indiana — William Hendricks, John Tipton. 

]^%isnpfi — Geo. Pomdexter, John Black. 

Minois — Elias K. Kane, John M. Bobinson. 

Alaba^na — William E. King, Gabriel Moore. 

IlBssouri—Thoa H. Benton, Alexander Buokner. 

Many of these names have an " odor of oationaJify" about 
them ; and all of them ai-e transcribed here, in order that 
those not great in themselves may affi.rd relief to the otheis' 
greatness, 

Mr. Calhoun did not arrive in time to be present at the 
opening of the Senate. His arrival was awaited with no 
little impatience. Some apprehension was entertained that 
he would be arrested on his way, on a charge of treason against 
the government. 'General Jackson had indulged in a threat 
of that kind ; and those, who knew he seldom threatened but 
he meant to do, were m momentary espectation of such an 

On the 10th of December, appeared General Jackson's 
celebrated proclamation against nullificatioa Probably, no 
document ever issued from the Bxeoutive Department which 
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gave ris to a HI ri, p ofound aonsation It confounded alili" 
fiend anl toe of the admini&tiation Thi& State ptjer was 
the 1 roduction of Mr Livingston, then Stoietaiy of &t te 
thougt it leara in many pages marks of General Jaeksins 
dict'it on Hia will penetrates every senten^'e of it M 
T\ clwler, m the preceding Octoher, m a speech at "W orceitpr, 
Mai«aohu=etts had lepioachcd the administration for having 
done nothing ind &aid nothing, to trrest the rerolutiom y 
doctrines of millifieation. In this speech we had recapitulated 
tie powers and duties of the general government, as pre- 
viously defined in his reply to Hayne, and urged the necosaity 
of their exercise. But at the same time, and in equally forci- 
ble language, he took ground against the employment of mili- 
tary force. " For one"— he swd— " I raise my voice befoi-e- 
hand against the unauthorized employment of military power, 
and against aupei-seding the authority of the laws, by an 
armed force, under the pretence of putting down nullification. 
The President has no authority to blockade Charleston ; the 
Freaidont has no authority to employ mUitary force till ho 
shall be duly required so to do by law and by the civil autho- 
rities. His duty is to eauso the laws to be executed. Hia 
duty is to support the civil authority. His duty is, if the laws 
be resisted, to employ the military force of the country, if ne- 
cesaary, for them support and execution ; but to do all this in 
compliance only with law, and with decisions of the tribunals." 
Mr. Webster, on his way to Washington in December, first 
heard of the proclamation in New Jersey, from a traveller, 
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unknown to liira, and to whom he also waa uaknown, who had 
just bft tho luotropolia. This parson told him, as news, that 
G-eneial Jackson had just issued a proclamation against nulli- 
fication, " taken altogether from Webster's speech at Wor- 
cester." 

There certainly is a resemblanoo — straage indeed, if unin- 
tentional — between, not the sentiments alone, bnt the very 
language of these two productions. 

To Geaeral Jackson's proclamation, G-overnor Hajno issued 
a counter-proclamation, denouncing the attitude of the gene- 
ral government towards the State of South Carolina, and 
threatening to resist to tho last extremity, the enforcement of 
its jurisdiction over the citizens of the State. 

The " crisis" evidently approached. The United States' 
troops were concentrated, in sorao force, at Augusta and 
Charleston, seemingly for the purpose of repressing any in- 
snrrectionary or rebellious movement in tho State ; while on 
the other side, equal preparation was made. The militia in 
certain sections of the State were called out and drilled, 
muskets were put in order, swords cleaned and sharpened, and 
depots of provisions and supplies established. Of&oers, na- 
tives of the State, in the array and navy of the United States 
contemplated resigning thsir commissions, and flying to the 
dafenoe of the State. While some foreign officers, then in 
the country, actually tendered their services to tho governor, 
against the forces of the general government. 

Such, in December, was the aspect of affeirs in SOuth Caro- 
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lina. Civil war had not indeed commenced, and yet all that 
seemed wanting to biing it on, was but a forcible demonstration 
from eitlier party. At a great assembly of N'ullifiora in Charles- 
ton, Mr Pieston, one ot the most mflaentiil among them, 
Bul amon^ other thm^s i,jually poitentous— " Thi.re aie 
sixteen thousand back countr3men with arsis m thttr hands 
and coiAadfs 1 1 Iheir hats, ready to march to our city at a 
moment's wainiag, to defend us, and tht, moment Cono-rehS 
shall pis'? the laws recommended to the Prcsid nt m lelation 
to our port, I will pour djwn a torrent of volunteers that 
shdll sweep the myimidons of tho tjrant from the sod of C a o 
lina " There was lomewiat of bombast m this languagL, but, 
unfortunately too, somewhat of truth- There were many m 
South Carolina ready and evea eager for collision with tho 
United States authorities. 

This state of things lasted through December, teeping the 
entire country in constant agitation. In the meantime, Mr. 
Calhoun did not make his appearance at Washington ; his 
friendsaaid that he remained to prevent anoutbreak iu South 
Carolina ; his enemies that lie feared to encounter the pre- 
sence of General Jackson. 

At length, the news of his departure from South Caroliua, 
and of his progress towards the metropolis, reached Washing- 
ton, the latter part of December. At Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, he passed, it was said, New Tear's day, waited upon by 
largo crowds of people. A public dinnar, on the part of the 
citizens, was offered to, and urged upon him, which he de- 
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clined on the ground of his public eagagements. TraTelling 
more slowly, than in these days of ateain, his approach was 
heralded from one place to another, and preparation made for 
his reception. Everywhere he was met with respect, even in 
places where his principles tfere obnoxious and his ooitrse con- 
demned r for it was thought he waa honest in his intentions. 
Ihe story of his progress through North Carolina and Virginia 
reaching the capital before him, mitigated to a degree the 
harshness of the general feeling in that place towards him, 
and preTcnted any hostile demonstrafioB, if such had been in- 
tended, against him. 

It was on the fom'th day of January, 1S33, he took his 
seat, for Ihe first time, as Senator of the United States. He 
had presided, aa Vice-President, over the deliberations of the 
Senate for nearly four years, but had never been otlicrwise a 
member of that body. 

It was an impressive occasion. The Senate was crowded, 
to witness the ceremony of his taking the oath of office. He 
walked in, slowly and deliberately, to his scat. Some went 
up to him and tendered their congratulations ; but many of 
the Senators held back. With his State almost in open re- 
bellion, and himself, in general opinion, its most turbulent 
agitator, there were many who entertained towards him any 
but kind feelings. The idea of disunion was then a monstrous 
and unnatural idea ; it had not become familiarized, and all 
whose language, even by implication, seemed to advocate or 
tolerate that project, were held in abhorrence. 
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More than one Senator present, to whom Mr. Cal- 
houh's assureil hut not presnmptaous manner seemed like a 
hold defiance of opinion, was ready to exclaim, in the words 
of Cicero, wheu he addressed the audacious Oataline — 
" QiMmsqite tandevi abutert Caialina paiientia iwstrd ? quatri' 
diti etiam fwror iste twas iws d%det ? qnem ad fimm se.se 
effrmata jactaMt avdadaV Certainly the presence of Mr. 
Calhoun in the Senate " ahased their patience," for they held 
their seats under the Constitution, which they thought he me- 
ditated to overthrow ; and his " unhridled audacity" in thrust- 
ing himself into a hody, whose action, as a co-ordinate hranch 
of the government, his measures threatened to destroy, ex- 
cited their indignation. 

Still, when with reverential manner, and in a serious, sol- 
emn, and audible voice he took the oath to support the Con- 
stitution or THE UuiTED States, opinion softened towards 
hhn ; and many who had forehorae to aceost him earlier now 
came forward, and with great ainoerity, welcomed him to the 
Senate. He took all in good part ; reciprocated the compli- 
ments he received, and concurred with others in the hope of 
harmonious legislation. 

But all who had the fear or love of Gen. Jackson before 
their eyes, hated or professed to hate the southern chieftain. 
The thunders of the White House terrified as much in these 
days, as ever the thunders of the Vatican ; no man would en- 
counter them, unless for a pni-pose most safely and selfishly 
advantageous. The Jackson-men proper, were the most vio- 
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lent of the anti-Callioun men. The Jaciaon press denounced 
him vritli less measured invective, than even his most preju- 
diced political opponents ;— and tie high-way t<j the old 
General's heart was supposed to he abuse of Mr. Calhoun. 

But all moved him not ; neither foreign defiance, " malice 
domestic," nor executive denunciation. The certainty of an 
overwhelming opposition to his cause, the clamor of an abusive 
press, the menace even of personal outrage— none fvigbtened 
him from his propriefy of word or action. lie looked and 
bore himself "every inch" a man. They who disapproved 
most his theories or his acts, could not but admire his noble 
and undaunted bearing, or refuse him honesty of intention. 
His friends would have appUed the eloquent language of the 
Koman poet to his conduct. 

" Jusluin et tenacem propositi vinim, 
Non civium ardor pravti jubentium 
Non mllus inilaniis Tyranni 
Mente quatit solid a." 

Mr, Calhoun, still new to his seat in the Senate, entered 
upon action in relation to the affairs of his State ; a few days 
after his appearance, he introduced a resolution, calling upon 
the President for copies of his Proclamation of the 10th De- 
cember, and Governor Hayne's counter-proclamation. These 
being communicated to the Senate on the 16th of January, 
Mr. Calhoua took the floor, and attacked with no little warmth 
of language the principles of the President's proclamation. 
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" The cry had been rMsed," he said, " that the Union was in 
danger. I know of no other danger than that of military des- 
potism— I will proclaim it on this floor, that this is Hie 
greatest danger with which the Union is menaced — a danger 
tie greatest which anj country has to apprehend." 

Mr. Forsyth rose to interrupt him. He said that on a 
motion to refer (Mr. Grundy having mado a motion to that 
effect) all observations on the merits of the President's message 
wore irrelevant and irregular. 

Mr. Calhoun replied that he had so stated in the outset of 
his remarks, hut, in the peculiar circumstances of his situation, 
had hoped and requested for a few mmutes the indulgence of 
the Senate. 

After the inti'rchangc of aome explanatory remarks hetween 
those two gentlemen, the motion to refer waa carried, and 
thereupon the Senate adjourned. 

On Monday the 21st of January, Mr, Wilkins a Senator 
from Pennsylvania, introduced from the committee on the ju- 
dicial y, of which he was chah-man, a bill further to provide for 
tho ciilleetion of duties on imports. This was the famous 
" Force Bill." 

It seemed to partake somewhat of the character of the decree 
passed by the Senate of Romo, in political emergencies, " ri- 
deamt comides, we qvid res publica detrwiaTtH capiat," the con- 
suls should take care that the republic sustained no injury ; 
investing them with powers unknown to peaceable times. It 
empowered the President to employ the naval or land forces, 
9 
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Mr. Calhoun on the day succeodiag, to repel tlio assault of 
the ExecutJve as he coasidered this recommendation of the 
judiciary, brought forward in the Seuat^j his celebrated resolu- 
tions, doCniag the powers of the general government, of wliioh 
the most important was the folbwing : " Eesoifed, That the 
people of the sevei-al States, thus united by the constitutional 
compact, in forming that instrument, and in creating a gene- 
ral government to carry into effect the objects for which it was 
formed, delegated to that governnrent, for that purpose, cer- 
tfun definite powers, to be exercised jointly, reserving at the 
same time, each State to itself, the vesiduai^ mass of powers, 
to be exercised by its o^ra separate government, and that when- 
ever the general government assumes the exercise of powers 
not delegated by the compact, its acts are unauthorized, and 
are of no effect ; and that tie same government is not made 
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tho final judge of the powers delegated to it, since that could 
make its discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of 
its powers ; but that, as in all other cases of compact among 
sovereign parties, without any eoramon judge, each haa an 
eciual right to judge for itself, as well of the infraction as of 
the mode and measure of redress." 

He introduced these resolutions with some prefatory remarks, 
in terse, condensed, emphatic language — the beautiful struc- 
ture of which, a word interpolated or withdrawn would defaoo 
if not destroy. The speech was not long— iu duration, not 
more than half an hour ; but it produoed a greater impression 
than TOlumes of ordmary ir^jumcnt It revealed to the friends 
of the adramistration the ehiracter of the enemy with whom 
they would be compelled to contend , it gave them to under- 
stand that m the conflict whn,b was hastily approaching, there 
could be, on their part, no restrved strength ; that all was 
to be exerted, and all, but with great dexterity and energy, in 

Mr. Grrundy, the " next friend" to the President in the 
Senate, undertook the conduct of the bill through that body. 
Passing between the President and his principal adherents in 
the two Houses, he matured, in frequent consulhtion with 
both parties, his plan of operations. Canva-mg the Senate, 
he found, among his politieal associates there, some unchange- 
ably opposed to the principles and recommend itions of the 
bill. Mangum and Brown of North Carolina, Poindexter of 
Mississippi, Tyler of Virginia, Bibb of Kentucky, all able 
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delators and hitherto most prominent of the Democratic 
party, threatened to oppose the passive of the bill, with 
all the strength of argument and skill in strategy they could 
command. Executive blandishments and exeoutiye menace 
availed naught against their purpose. They entrenched them- 
selves within their State Rights' prmcipies, as Wellington at 
Torres Vedras. 

Nor among all not hostile to the bill waa there great warmth 
of sentiment, or much promise of earnest co-operation, in its 
favor. Colonel Benton even, yielding to no one in devotion 
to the person and fortunea of the President, seemed to doubt 
the pohcy of dragooning a measure through the two Houses, 
upon the moiits of which the party was so irreconcilcably 
divided ; an internecine war, he inow full well, would spring 
up between friends upon the issue, and rage with fiercer int«n- 
mty than between hereditary or natural foes. He was at this 
(imc, besides, on terms of even intimacy with Mr. Calhoun, 
whose ingeouous character and tranKoendent ability he omitted 
no occasion to dwell upon in enthusiastic terms. Ho was re- 
luctant to be brought into personal conflict with one, against 
whom he had no ground of individual complaint ; but with 
whom, on the contrary, he entertained sentiments in regard to 
political action and theories, so nearly homogeneous. His vote 
was safe for the bill, but ho was not prepared to take an active 
or leading part in securing its sncceas. 

Others promised votes and all the influence, personal and 
political, they could exert in support of the measure ; some 
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from a conviotion of its necessity, and some from deTOtion to 
the party or to General Jackson— wliioh they considered 
identical ideas. 

But a numerical majority barely, though assured heyond a 
doubt, was not all the administration sought. To be success- 
ful in the vot«, and yet worsted in the argument, would he a 
barren victory ; a victory, more humiliating and even more 
fatal, than an honorable defeat. Before the great tribunal of 
PUBLIC OPINION, the cause was to bo argued ; and upon its 
decision, and not upon the votes of eomplj'ing Congressmen, 
were the merits of the question, and the honesty, and ability, 
and future destiny of the actors to bo determined. From 
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also of Pennsylwtnia, less eminent than Ms colleague as a 
lawyer and statesman, Imfc of no inferior parts j FoisytE uf 
G-corgia, posaessing rLualities of mind as extraordinary in their 
variety as their several excellence — a wit, ready and polished, 
that loved to play nut wound — an imagination ardent but well 
regulated— a fancy, expreaaive, glowing, and chaste — a me- 
mory tenacious and reliable — and a judgment discriminating, 
profound and correct ; Grundt himself, a persuasive speaker, 
of an imposing presence and coneiliatniy manner, an admira- 
ble taetitian withal, that understood and could regulate the 
springs of action. 

But all the combination of such various talents, powerful as 
it was, the administration felt deeply would not avail against 
Mr. Calhoun, He was in hunself equal to the whole strength 
the administration could put forth. He had all his aEtagonists 
had, and more ; more vigor of thought and energy of expres- 
sion, a greater variety and depth of acquisition, and more 
knowledge of the science of government ; and, above all these, 
3 power iif analysis and combination, which could resolve the 
most complux ideas info their original elements, and, by the 
process of generalization, from materials thus reduced to his 
will, construct one harmonious system of lofty and imprenna- 
ble truths. He had in fine, genius, whila the rest had but 
talent, however eminent. 

In this great crisis of tlio party and the country, Mr. 
Grundy felt that it was necessary to seek elsewhere than from 
his political associates. His eyes were turned where all other 
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eyes wero turned. There was but one man, the friends of the 
aduiini-tratiun felt, who could rescue the goremmont and the 
countrj from the dangers that encompassed and lireatened to 
overwhelm them. And he of all men was the person they had 
sought most tu injure. 

Prom imperative engagements elsewhere, Mr. Wehster had 
heen but little time in the Senate during the earlier diaeussion 
of the bill, and had taken no part in it. His apparent indif- 
ference to its fate added to the apprehensions of the friends of 
the measure, made them still more anxious to gain his sup- 
port. Democratic members of both houses hung round his 
friends, seeking by every argument, promise or entreaty their 
favorable inflnenee with him — a member of General Jackson's 
cabinet came to him at his lodgings, and earnestly besought 
him to take the lead in defence of the measure— to assume 
the controlling management of it, and to suggest whatever 
amendments he deemed necessary. It was indeed full time 
for his appearance. The South Carolinian Hector was pur- 
suing his enemies to their very last entrenchments, threatening 
to involve in one common ruin the administration, the Conati- 
tntion and the country, while Achilles was absent from tbo 
battle. 

Mr. Wehster, like the hero of the Grecian epic, might have 
listened to hia enemies and turned an unheeding ear to the 
supplications of his lat« assailants. He might have " fretted 
his great heart" in silence, safe in his haughty isolation, and 
left his e' 
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But private griefs, nor any considerations of a private cha- 
racter ever oonti'olled his regard for the public interest ; the 
one has heen with him at all times postponed to the other. 
In the present case he held the cause of the admini h ation, 
the cause of the constitution nnd of the conntiy— if tl t foi 
mer w nt down on tlus issue tho constitution ani the 
country woull go down with it He forj,ot theicfo e the 
contumdions tieatrntnt he ha 1 receive 1 foigot the ini mea 
don ani intended h m ind rallied J is whol si enj.th m sup 
poit of the peisons to wh ni, tor the ti c, the int,i ..(,. of hi. 
country were inti-usted. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Mr. "WiLicms of Pcnnsylrania, wlio introduced the bill, 
commenced the debate upon it. IIo opened the case fnr tho 
goveniment. Hia introductory remarks were well conceived 
and expressed, moderate in tone, and peitinent- He was not 
allowed to proceed, however, without interruption. Messra 
Calhoun and Miller of South Carolina, and Poiudexter of 
Mississippi, broke in upon him withinterrogatoriee,e£plaBatdons, 
and denials, continually, during the first day of his speech. 
The second day he got along with less difficulty, though not 
uaiuterruptedly ; Mr. Calhoun watching every word that fell 
from him, and gainsaying many. " The moment," said Mr. 
Wilkins, " we fail to counteract the nullification proceedings of 
Souti Carolina, the Union is dissolved ; for, in this govern- 
ment of laws, union is obedience, and ohedionca is union. The 
moment South Carolina — 

Mr, Calhoun, intorposiEg — " Who relies upon force in this 
controversy? I have insisted upon it, that South Carolina re- 
lied altogether on civil process, and that, if the general go- 
vernment resorts to force, then only will South Carolina rely 
9» 
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upon force. If force be introduced by either party, upon that 
party will fall the responsihility, " 

Mr. Willdns— " The general government will not appeal, in 
tie first instance, to force. It will appeal to tlie patriotism of 
South Carolina — to that magnanimity of which she hoasts bo 

Mr. Calhoun, with some asperity — "I am sorry that South 
Carolina cannot appeal to the sense of justice of the general 
go¥ernment" — and hereupon, two or three Senators called him 
to order. So far from being considered laudable, it was holdon 
censurable then for any Senator to speak in objurgatory terms 
of the general government To have spoken of the idian- 
ta^'es of Stpaiation oi secesgion, would Iiaie pi ivoLed foi the 
offender, the mdignatnn or contemptuous pity of the Hdu&c, 
m which auch SLutmiints were proposed Twenty ytaiB before 
this, m 1811, when a di^trngm^itd member from Massachu 
setts, m a deb-tte on the bill for the idmission of T,oulsl^na, 
in the House of Eepre'ipntaliye'', used these cspie«sioiis— 
" If this bill piss ", the Xlmon is virtuiUy disBolved , and it 
wdl be the right of all, ind th inlispensjlle duty of some of 
the State'i, to piepaii, d finitely toi a sepirition— amicably, 
if they cin, fcroihly, jf they must," the Speaker, Joseph 
B. Varnum, of Massachusetts, formerly a soldier of the Ee- 
volution, decided that it was not in order to use words in de- 
bate which threatened the stability of tlie Union. But parlia- 
mentary manners have changed since, and members of Con- 
gress now threaten disunion, not only without attracting oen- 
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sure, but eYen attention. The idea no less than the word 
seems to have hDCOme endurable. 

Mr. WilkiEs continued and concluded his speech the second 
dij , when Mr Bihh of Kentucky, took the floor. His ap- 
pi nanci give a chaiicter to hi=i words Ho letained some- 
1 htt cf the old ichool in his manner and dress His words, 
to , were ■selected and enunciated with great particularity. 
Lut tbou^h formil, his manner wai not cold , nor was his lan- 
guage, though precise, withiut foice ' I haTO witnessed," 
ht said, in hiB esordium — ' the ragings of the natural ele- 
iiRuta, when the blackening clouds gathered 1 have seen the 
f jrked flashes blaze upon the mountain, and yet the reek that 
d eked the mountain'', brow, and dffitd the storm, remained 
un^oithed by the lightnings f heaven I have heard the 
clamoring of the wind? and seen the proud forest bend before 
the majesty tf nature In the fury of the stoim, I have seen 
the find mothei press her infant to her bosom, and sigh, with 
fearful appiehension that her husband might be exposed, house- 
less, ' to bide the peltings of the pitiless storm.' But, in the 
darkest gloom of elemental strife, tiere was a consolation ; for 
there was an assurance that the storm would cease ; that the 
sun would again shed his gladdening rays, on herb, tree, fruit, 
and flower, displaying the charms of nature in renovated 
health and refreshened verdure. But when, in the storm now 
gatliering in the political horizon, I sbaJl hear the blast of a 
trumpet, tlie neighing of the steeds, tie noisy drum, the re- 
Boundinga of tbe heavy-toned, fiery-mouthed cannon ; when I 
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shall see tho glittering of small anus j when I shall read the 
proclamation preparatory to mortal strife between State and 
State, and know tLat tlie strife is in fact begun ' in all tlie 
pride, and pomp, and circumstanee of war,' I sliall fien des- 
pair. There will be no assurance that the Constitution will 
erect its proud crest above the struggling hosts, and come out 
unscathed from the contest. I have no assurance that the 
Union will survive the carnage and embittered feelings en- 
gendered in the impious war of ehUd against parent, brother 
against brother." This, after all, seems a kind of speech 
that occupies the debateable ground between eloquence and 
bathos ; a decided lurch either way would conclude its destiny. 
A man without ability could not use such language ; a man of 
great abilities would not. 

The whole of his first day, Mr. Bibb used for an historical 
introduction to his speech. He gave, in great detail, the pro- 
ceedings of States antecedent to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The second day he devoted to a consideration of the 
powers of the general government under the Constitution ; 
and, before the close of the senatorial day, he exhausted, if 
not the subject, his audience and himself. 

He gave way about two o'clock in the afternoon to Mr. 
Poindexter, who moved an adjournment ; but the Senate re- 
fused to adjourn. Wherefore Mr, Buckner of Missouri, 
moved to postpone the further consideration of the bill, and to 
make it the special order for the next day. 

Mr. Webster rose to a point of order, The geatleman from 
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Kentucky had given way, in the usual manner, to a raotaon to 
adjourn. Such was the practice of the Senate. But if a 
gentleman yielded the floor for any other motion, he yielded 
the right to resume it. 

Whereupon Mr, Poindexter roae, and said, with some 
warmth of manner — "It must he apparent to the Senate, 
that the question now before the Senate is one of the greatest 
importance. I have never before seen a disposition manifest- 
ed by this body to refuse to a member an opportunity for 
rest and research, in order to enahle himself t» close his argu- 
ment in a manner which would be satisfactory to himself and 
the country. If the Senator from Massachusetts is disposed 
to spe'ik to the Senate for i wek I will ilivays Toto for ad 
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night's session ; an indiyidua! speech, never. The commenoe- 
ment and conclusion must be of ono day ; the unities hcinj; 
as strictly ohsei'vod as in the Greek drama. 

The experiment with us of long, tedious speeches is fatal to 
the ill-advised pei-petrator. The attention wearies, the mind 
revolts, at such atrocious outrage against the fitness of things. 
He who talks much performs little. 

Mr, Bibb's third day speech was listened to but from cour- 
tesy. He seemed himself finaJly to become affected by the 
atmosphere of dullness he had called around him, and hasten- 
ed to a close. His speech evinced much judgment ; and it 
was f<i be regretted no less for his sake than for others, that 
he had not exhibited more and spoken less, 

Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey appropriated all the rem- 
nant that was left of Mr. Bibb's third day, and a portion of 
the day following. His argument was respectable, not bril- 
hant. " We rely," said he, " upon the peaceful energies of 
our institutions ; Europe, on the thunder of her cannon and 
the clangor of her arms. Poor HoUand is about to pay 
dearly for this balance of power. For two hundred years it 
has deluged Europe with blood. Here we have it in a peae&- 
ful tribimal, by which the ti-anq«illity of the couatry and the 
safety of our ins-titations may be preserved for years to come. 
Just and certain retribution will come upon those who destroy 
this peaceful arbiter, and set up the sword in its stead. Here 
is the system, sir, as I undeistand it, as I honor it, and as I, 
with my latest breath, will maintain it. I regard this system 
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as ty far the greatest political blessing ever given by Piovi- 
dence to any people. To it I trace all our hapj inei^anil pioa- 
perity. In tbis day of our higbest prosperity, wben our foun- 
tains are all fall, and our streams lunning o^er, do not let a 
sister State rashly overturn the mstitutions which arc the 
sources of our happiness. How painful la the crisis wbi(,li 
seeks disunion, and which would -tpht u=up into disgraoid and 
bleeding fragments. This nulliioation, if it ple^all, will yet 
meet a tremendous retribution, lu the eseeiations of all futme 
times." This is all proper, decent, and senitonal , it is al-fo 
just to the character of its author, who gained as much in- 
fluence in the Senate from his estimable moral qualities, as 
from his intellectual endowments. 

IMr. Brown of North Carolina, followed Mr, Frelinghuysen, 
and took his stand, he said, on the reserved rights of States. 
" I repudiate the doctine of nulhfication. I repudiate also the 
high-toned doctrine "of the Federal party. I believe it is to 
tl t h^h tsddt thtw tottbt 11 fit 
H t d d ih t t was by p p p ut f tl 
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the glory of the country ; yet God forbiJ ttat these stars and 
stripes, which have heen heretofore tie rallying point of hero- 
ism, should now float over the mangled corses of our bleeding 
ciountrymen. &od forhid that our country should undergo 
this sad and disastrous revolution; for he heheved, whenever 
that should take place, not only the liberties of this country, 
but the best aad brightest hopes of the civilized world, would 
be destroyed for ever." 

Mr. Holmes, of Maine, then took the floor. Mr. Holmes 
would have been considered well qualified for the Senate, had 
he never been Senator ; hut what he gained in position, he lost 
in reputation. His bearing, manner, and speech, all wanted 
dignity. His wit, of which he had no inconsiderable portion, 
was coarse, and even vulgar ; and his manner too often de- 
generated into buffoonery. But he had quickness of parte, 
and, what does not always accompany them, a retentive 
memory. If he did not originate much, he easily apprehended 
the merit of another's speech, and, from recollection and 
power of combination, was able to fashion one of his own. He 
was good, too, at repartee, and made himself formidable io 
those who feared his ridicule. 

There was little he said in thf, course of his «[ 'ei-h on thn 
occasion worthy to be translated As an example of his ar- 
gumentative manner, the following passage may be given 
" This is a Constitutional G-overnment, and, therefore, it is 
sovereign as far as to all powers delegated to it Thi^: is the 
general nnderstanduig of the people ; and the idea of nullifi- 
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oation and reserved rights is almost everywhere ridiculed hy 
them. I saw a story in a Tennessee newspaper which I will 
relate, as apposite. A law of that State respecting marriage 
required the puhlioation of the banns some time previous to 
marriage. The time appeared too long to one individual, and 
he determined to oppose the law and set himself dowa on his 
resei-ved rights. The law did not prohibit marriage, which 
would be flatly unconstitutional, but it delayed it, and was 
therefore injurious. Ho accordingly nullified the law." 

The great merit of Mr. Holmes' argument on this occasion 
wag its brevity ; some of the other speeches wanted even that. 

Mr. Tyler followed Mr. Holmes, on the opposite side of the 
question. " The pernicious doctrine," said he, " that this is 
a National and not a Federal Government, haa received coun- 
tenance from the lato proclamation and message of the Presi- 
dent. The People are regarded as one mass, and the States 
as constituting one nation. I desire to know when this 
chemical process occurred ? When were the States welded 
together in one mass ? Was it before or since the Revolution f 
At what time was Virginia fused into an integral mass with 
the other States .' 

This amalgamating doctrine is followed out into most sin- 
gular consecjuenoes. Sir, it is said that I do not repiesent on 
this floor the State of Virginia, hut the United Stat, s Strange 
halluoinatjon ! This I must consider as vital m itt, conse- 
quences. It brings into question the great right of instraotions , 
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for if it be true, the State of Delaware has as full and absolute 
control over my actions as the State of Vii-ginia. No, sir, I 
repncfiate this doctvioe ; I owe no responsibility, politically 
speaking, elsewhere than to my State. Aad if any Senator 
from that State should dare oppose her instructions, I might 
say, with perfect confidence, to t[uote the remarks of one of 
her most gifted sons, that " if he would not he instmcted in 
his seat, he would reij soon he instructed out of it." The 
doctrine is founded in a gross misconception of the nature and 
character of our institutions." 

This speech reflects the style and character of Mr, Tyler — - 
the defects and merits alike of both. Occasionally, (here will 
be found a fitful energy of expression and purpose, hut close 
beside, an obscurity of phrase, and a seeming hesitation, that 
throw an air of insincerity upon the sentiments uttered. Great 
fluency of sj eeeh, to (he frequent detriment of ide-is — in over- 
fiowmg of historicd illustration, tti the partial submursion of 
the lubject mat(ei — forgp(fnlneBS of geneial m(erests in the 
jntpDse contemplation of peisonal objeets— arguments often 
without eonclu ion, and conduct often without motne — auoh 
seem to have been the distinguishing (.hwaeteiistic of Mr 
Tjlei s speech and public life 

His argument ind course, on this eventful occasion neithei 
great m themselves, weie the causf i of great lesults The 
revealed a half-formed inclination to secede from the embodied 
idea of Democracy ; an inclination that grow into a purpose, 
and thence into action, within a brief period, to such a devel- 
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opement, ttat the Whigs, a few years after, used hia name as 
leaven, to produce fermentation among tbe State Riglits' eon- 
stituenoy of the Soutli. Tlio fermentation ensued, and tho 
Whigs gained their less than Phyrrus- victory* of 1S40. 

" I would," said Mr. Tyler, in hia peroration, " that I had 
hut moral influence enough to save my country in this hour of 
peril. If I know myself, I would peril all, everything that I 
hold most dear, if I could be the means of stilling the agitated 
hillows. I have no such power ; 1 stand here, manacled in a 
minority, whose efforts can avail but little. You, who are the 
majority, have the destinies of the country in your hand. If 
war shall grow out of this measure, you alone are responsible. 
I will wash my hands of the businesa- Rather than give my 
aid, I would surrender my station here, for I aspire not to 
imitate the rash boy who sat fire to tie Ephesian dome. No, 
sir, I will lend no aid to the passage of this bill. I had almost 
said that ' I had rather be a dog and bay the moon than such 
a Roman.' I will not yet despair. Rome had her Gurtius ; 
Sparta her Leonidas ; and Athens her band of devoted pa- 
triots ;— and shall it ha said that the American Senate contains 
not one man who will step forward to rescue his country in 
this her moment of peril ? Although that man may never 
wear an earthly orown, or sway an earthly sceptre, eternal fame 
shall wreathe an evergreen around his brow, and his name 

* ■' Another such victory, and we are ruined," PLynus saiJ, of hia 
triumph over tlie Romans. 
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shall rank witli tliose of the proudest patriots of the prou^Jesl 
chnies." 

Mr. Tjler makes a liberal use of Platarch in his speech. 
There are, indeed, more Greeks and Komans in it than 
Americans. It ia a fault (or virtue) common to his State* 

Mr. Clayton followed, and ahly refuted, Mr. Tyler. In 
answer to Mr, Tyler's declaration that he was a Senator of 
Virginia, and not of the United States, Mr. Clayton said : 
" Sir, were it not for sheer compassion towards some of those 
gentlemen, who indulge us so often with extravagant declama- 
tion ahout State power and State swpremaoy, it would be well 
to ring the truth daily in their ears, until they are cured of 
these diseased imaginations, that neither the " Old Dominion," 
nor even the " Empire State" herself, could singly, and sue- 

* Gren. Harrison was a native of Virginia and re«ivetl hia education 
there. To his last day, ha never recovered &om Plutaicti. His Inau- 
gural Message proves the duration of his attachment. Plutarch's heroes 
would have appeared therein in still greater number, but for an untimely 
fate that kept them out. 

It was said at Hie lime, that the morning before the Message was de- 
livered, the Secretary of State elect was met, by a friend, walking in the 
vicinity of the White House, in no little apparent perturbation. " What 
is the matter with you, this morning, Mr. Webster !" inquired his friend ; 
"you seem agitated." "Agitated, sir I and who would not feel agitated, 
that had committed the murder I have this morning ?" " Murder ! Mr. 
Webster?" "Aye, sir, murder; murder, with malice aforethought, of 
IlmaiB no! hovi many Greeki and Koiiiani." 

There is no authority, however, bat rumor for this story. 
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cessfully, measure strengtli with oae of the second-rate powers 
of Europe. The gentleman from Virginia, who has filled his 
present station with so myeh honor to himself and usefulness 
to his country, denies that he is a Senator of the UEited States, 
and asserts that he is only a Senator of Vir^nia, He denies 
the very existence of such a character as that of a Senator of 
the United States. Each member here, in his ■new, is hound 
tfl legislate for his own State, and can represeat no other. 
But where is the clause in the Constitution which recognizes a 
Senator of Virginia, of Delaware, or of any other single State, 
inthishal!.' This is not the Senate of Virginia, hiit of the 
United States. The honorable member says he acta here only 
in obedience to the wishes of Virginia ; that he yields obedience 
to this G-ovemment only because Virginia wills it. The Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States have no binding force 
with him from any other cause than this, that Virginia com- 
mands him to obey them. The result of ail this doctrine is, 
that whenever Virginia wills it, he will violate this Constitution, 
and set these laws at defiance. In opposition to all this, hear 
the creed of a national republican : I obey this Constitution, 
and act as Senattir of the United States under it, because I 
have sworn to support (hat Constitution. I hold myself bound, 
while acting in my station here, to legislate for the benefit of 
the whole country, not merely for that of any section of it ; 
and, in the discharge of my duty, I will look abroad throughout 
this wide Republic, never sacrificing the interests of any one 
part of it merely to gratify another, but always dealing out 
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and distributing equaj justice to all my countrymen, wherever 
they may be located, or by wh t t tl th y may be distin- 
guished from each other." 

The eloquent patriolism of th and k ndred remarks 
gMued Mr. Clayton deserved n d at n among all parties. 
The liborality of his views waa no f, at n the meantime, 
than the force of his argument Oftent n during his speech, 
he was interrupted by Mr. Calh n wh ht to obviate the 

effect of his logic, by the interposition of ingenious objections. 

On Mr. Clayton's conclusion, Mr. Mangum obtained the 
floor, and moved to postpone the farther consideration of the 
bill till the next day. He wished to speak upon the bill, but 
was too unwell this day. 

The Senate, however, did not wish to postpone the discus- 
sion of the hill. Tie majority thought its immediate passage 
neoessary. The threatening attitude of South Carolina waste 
be met by an immediate preparation on the part of the gene- 
ral government, for all emergencies. The President's particu- 
lar friends in the Senate urged action. Forsyth, (xnindy, and 
Wilkins contended that the debate should go on. Mr. Cal- 
houn said that the Senator from North Carolina was the only 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary who had objected 
to tho bill. Ho would appeal to the Senate, therefore, whe- 
ther, on the score of justice, the gentleman was not entitled 
to such indulgence aa he might require fo enable him to give a 
satisfactory exposition of the reasons by which hewaji actuated, 
the more especially a» 
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Mr. ■VViltins replied that he would be the last mm to force 
flie gentleman from J^forth Carolina, for whom he Lad a great 
respect, into the discussion without mature preparation. But 
he thought the genUeman was fully prepared to debate the 
question at this time. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the Senator from Pennsylvania could 
not have heard the Senator fi-om North Carolina ask the post- 
ponement on account of his indisposition. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, made the same suggestion; but Mr. 
Wiikins replied to neither. 

Mr. Wilkins, in truth, displayed great eagerness to get the 
bUI thi'ongh ; and some said at the time, from interested 
motives. " He votes for this great measure," said a Senator 
m this debate, " because it confers power on one, ' who never 
abused power.' He goes for tie man, and sustams the prin- 
ciple for the sake of the man." He afterwards went for the 
mission to Russia, and got it ; as the opponents of this bill 
contended, for his ready services on this occasion. But de- 
traction is as inseparable from distinguished merit, as the 
shadow from the substance. 

The intellectual sparring continued, and afforded relief to 
the graver discussion of the bill. Mr. Webster said there 
was no occasion for postpoaement. The bill could make pro- 
gress, and the gentleman from North Carolina could be heard 
on any other day as well as this. But few days remained of 
the session, and if the bill was to be definitely acted upon, it 
could only be done by a determination to sit out the diseus- 
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sion. Tte Senate should sit till late in the evening, for at 
the rate of a speech a day, the hill would never he got through. 

Mr. Calhoun replied, that if any other Senator, on either 
Bide of the house, was ready to go on with the dehato, he 
would make no objection to sit out the day. But he thought 
the gentleman from North Carolina was, in justice, entitled to 
the indulgenoe of the Senate. 

Mr. King said, that if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
wished to deliver his sentiments on the hill, he hoped the 
motion would be withdrawn for that purpose, and he would be 
happy ffl listen to the gentleman to as great length as he might 
desire. 

Mr. Webster — " The gentleman from Alabama is ex- 
tremely kind ; and his kindness is justly appreciated. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts fully imderstands the geatle- 
man from Alabama ; but he has no disposition to address tie 
Senate at present, nor, imder existing circumstances, at any 
other time, on the subject of this bill." 

The argument, thus far, Mr. Webster thought pre- 
ponderated in favor of the bill. His aid, therefore, was not 
called for ; and he reserved it till it should be needed. But 
the friends of the President, in the Senate, who watched every 
word and movement of friend and foe, were alarmed, fearing 
lukewarmness on his part ; and some left their scats, and 
crossed over to consult with him. 

The motion to postpone was lost ; and Mr. Mangum took 
the floor on the bill. But after proceeding for fifteen minutes, 
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or thereabouts, he yidded the floor to Mi>. Poindexter, who 
moved that lie Senate adjourn, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina was evidently too much indisposed to proceed. 
The Senate, however, refused to adjourn, and Mr. Mangum 
resumed his argument. 

He drew a parallel between the course pursued by the 
British Gfovernment previous to the war of the Revolution, and 
that which was now pursued by the General Govensment 
against South Carolina ; a parallel, however, that lite parallel 
lines, might run on forever without meeting. After continuing 
in this strain for some time, Mr. Mangum again gave way to 
Mr. Sprague, of Maiae, who moved an adjournment, which 
was lost by one vote. 

Mr. Mangum recommenced his argument, and continued it 
(ill 4 o'clock, when Mr, Tyler, premising that the Senate had 
by this time sufficiently indicated its intention to ait till a late 
hour every afternoon, for the purpose of bringing the debate 
to a close, moved that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. Webster would not oppose the motion, but rose to give 
notice that, for one, he should vote hereafter against any mo- 
tion to adjoui-n before six o'elock, till the bill was disposed of. 

The main action of the diama waa relieved by occasional 

episodes, as in the Grecian Epic, where, while the armies 

pause, valiant spirits on either side get up a single combat. 

Of such nature was the passage-at-arms between Grundy of 

Tennessee, and Poindexter of Mississippi, upon the subject of 

the miKtary orders of the President. The most intense cu- 
10 
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riosity and deepest silonoe prevailed ia relation to tlie Presi- 
dent's intentions of a forcible demonstration against South 
Carolina. It was currently reported that the General had 
ordered a portion of the fleet to occupy Charleston harbor, and 
had gi¥en instructions of a helligerent character to the com- 
mander of the military forces at and near Charleston. Poin- 
dexter, who affected to assume a certain kind of leadership in 
the debate against the bill, introduced a resolution, calling 
upon the President for information of his action or intentions. 
He had been an early Jackson-mau, hat had ratted, since his 
election ia the Senate. He never was constant to a man or 
principle long. Ho embraced a friendship or measure with 
vehemence and gave them up with precipitancy. He hated 
cordially, and enjoyed the faculty, to a greater extent than 
almost any other man, of inspiring cordial hatred. All ho 
turned at seemed to be notoriety ; or, if be sought it not, it 
came to him, gratuitously. 

Partly to indulge this passion, and partly to exasperate 
G-en. Jackson — between whom and himself there raged a per- 
Bonai warfare, idbim flmquam, dvUe, as Lucan has it— he 
threw this resolution into tie Senate, and provoked a discus- 
Mon with Mr. Grundy, against whom, as the nearest friend of 
the President, his remarks were mostly directed. 

He said, that when the day before he introduced the resolu- 
tion, he thought he had placed the gentleman from Tennessee 
in an awkward predicament, and now he was sure of it. The 
gentleman and his fricada, after having consulted iJieir pillows, 
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had come to the Senate wifi a determination to destroy his 
i-esolution, if in their power to do so. He was sorry to see 
this opposition to his motion ; it seemed to be indicative of a 
disposition to shroud in secrecy the movements of the Execu- 
tive authority, " Sir," said he, " there was a drawing-room 
last niglit, and great anziety was manifested on the part of 
some gentlemen, to get the ear of the President." 

Mr. Grundy did not pretend to understand what the gentle- 
man from Mississippi meant hy his allusion to the drawing- 
room. He could approach the President as one of his consti- 
tutional advisers, and was not obliged to take advantage of the 
social character of the drawing-room, to reach his ear. 

In regard to tiis information the Senator from Mississippi 
sought, he would suppose some most respectable citizens of 
South Carolina had communicated intelligence to the Execu- 
tive, upon which secret orders had been issued ; does the 
Senator aak the names of those citizens, and all the cireum- 
Btances of their disclosures f 

" All, all !" said Mr, Poindexter ; " the whole of them." 
" But would not such diaolosure," asked Mr, Grundy, " lead 
to the immediate shedding of blood ?" 

" I care not if it does," replied Mr. Poindester, " Let us 
have the information, no matter what arc the' consequences." 
But Mr. Grundy was not disposed to gratify the traculent 
curiosity of the Senator from Mississippi, and after some good- 
natured bantering on his part, and the expression of some more 
indignation on the part of the Mississippian, the discussion was 
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cut short hj the action of the Senate, in taldng op the special 
order of the day. 

Of the nature of an episode, too, was t!ie scene that occurred 
when Mr. Webster undertook to prove that the bill and the 
message of the President contained the same identical recom- 
mendations ; and that, consequently, anathemas instead of 
heing confined to the first, should be directed equally against 
the latter. 

A warm controversy had risen on the measure, he said, 
and it was but proper to understand between what parties it 
existed. 

Soon after the declaration of war by the United States 
against England, an American vessel fell in at sea with one of 
England, and gave information of the declaration. The Bn- 
gHsh master inquired, with no Uttle warmth of manner and 
expression, why the United States had gone to war with En- 
gland ? The American answered him, that difSouIties had 
existed, for a good while, between the two Governments, and 
that it was at length thought, in America, to be high time for 
the parties to come to a better understanding. 

" 1 incline to think, Mr. Preddent," continued Mr. Web- 
ster, " that a war has broken out here, which is very likely, 
before it closes, to biing the parties to a better undorstanditig. 
* * * Now, sir, let it be known, once for all, that this is 
an Administration measure ; that it is the Pi-csident's own 
measure ; and I pray gentlemen to have the goodness, if they 
call it hard names, and talk boldly against its friends, not to 
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overlook its soiirco. Let them attack it, if they choose to at- 
tack it, in its origin." 

Messrs. Tyler, Bibt, and Brown, of North Carolina, an- 
swered with some heat — the latter particularly — the fcuggea- 
tioQ that they hesitated to denounce the message, from fear of 
its author. Mr. Tyler said it was not the first time he had 
been placed in opposition to measures of which the President 
was the source, or of which the President approved. If the 
President has sent a Botany Bill, ho would call it so, and as 
such oppose it. Mr, Bibb said, if the President desued that 
any such power should be givea him, as the bill before them 
gave, he could find no expression of such desire ia the mes- 
sage. He could not imagine that any President would have 
tie daring effrontery to ask of Congress tti give him such 
powers. Mr. Brown said, he had never looked to any quarter 
for instructions ia regard to his vote on this bill, neither to 
the President nor Judiciai-y Committee— and he should not. 

These interludes — if thus they may he called — added much 
to the interest of the rawn piece. They gave time, too, to 
the actors ia the drama to better prepare their parts, to study 
their speeches,' ai-range their dresses, and — a tiling not unat- 
tended to even by Senators — prepare good houses. For 
Senators, no more than professional actors, love not to appear 
to " empty boses." 

When the cui-tain again rose, in tho regular piece, Mr. 
Dallas, of Pennsylvania, appeared, and spoke his speech 
" trippingly on the tongue." His personal appearance aided 
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him no little. It was, punctaally, that of a gentleman. His 
rul)ieimd countenance, surmounted by hair white aa the snow- 
flakes, bleached, but not thinned ; his elaborate and improving 
manner, self-respecting yet not presumptuous ; his scrupulous 
dress, subdued voice, and harmonious gesture, all bespoke the 
man of cultivated intellect and habits ; and, in an assembly 
like the Senate of those days, could not fail to produce an 
earnest impression. 

His language was consonant with his manner and bearing ; 
it illustrated both. "Let us," said he, "inquire into the 
nature of our political structure. What is this political be- 
ing — the Union, commonly styled ' the United States ?' A 
consolidated multitude ? Certainly not a federation merely of 
totaDy distinct masses of people ? Certainly not. It is some- 
thing then of a complicated character between these two, or 
combining them both. To be justly appreciated, it must be 
well understood, and not flimsily considered, GEeneralization 
and vagne abstractions delude us, and necessarily lead to false 
conclusions. No one denies or donbts that the Constitution 
was formed by the people of the United States ; and no one 
denies or doubts that it acta directly upon the people. Its 
origin and action are therefore popular or national, Eut was 
it not formed by the people as distinct aggregates called States 
in their sovereign capacities ? Clearly it was. And is it not 
carried on, through some of its essential processes, by the 
separate States as sovereigns f Clearly it is. Its origin and 
action are tten federative. Thna it is both popular and fede- 
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ratjve ; or, in other words, it is an entire nalional government, 
of which both tlie union and the distinctiveness of the sove- 
reign StatHs are fundamental and inherent qualities." 

Sir. Miller, of Soutli Carolina, followed Mr. Dallas, in a 
speech of some power, against the bill ; and Mr. Rives, of 
Virginia, followed Mr. Miller, in favor of tlie bill. It was 
Mr- Rives maiden speech, and a very creditable effort. He 
came out from the shadowy, spectral region of abstractions, 
where no life is visible, into the world of sense and action. 
There was a meaning and warmth in his language that gained 
sympathy and response in the breasts, no less than in the un- 
derstandings, of his hearers. He nationalized Virginia, giving 
it more than " a local habitation and a name." 

It was late in the evening of the fourteenth day of Feb- 
ruary, that Mr. Rives concluded his speech. On his resuming 
his seat, Mr. Calhoun said he had waited to see if any other 
nieniber of the committee desired to speak on the bill. Wish- 
ing to be heard himself on its merits, he would move that tho 
Senate adjourn — and the Senate adjourned. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It wm on the fifteenth day of February, 1833, that Mr. 
Calhoun addressed the Senate against the Force Bill. All 
were silent as he rose, and, intent upon every word he uttered, 
directed their eyes and ears towards him. There was no one 
in the country at the time whose every act was watched with 
so much care. He was, indeed, an object of fearful curiosity. 
"What be meditated was unknomi in those days, and may 
never be revealed. But the current and specious voice at- 
tributed to him no less than treason agwnst the government, 
It was known he was ambitions ; and, in the pursuit of his 
•imbitiou=! piLjicts, it was believed ho was unscrupulous- 
" What thou would st highly, tliat would'st thou holily," was 
the confission by Lady Macbeth of her husband's character. 
But oomion it this time conceded no such doubtful com- 
pliment to Mr Calhoun It was generally credited that 
no conMdt,iation of private or public morality, no restriction of 
poison il 01 constitutional obligation, no recollections of the 
past, or fears of the future could eouti'ol his mad ambition. 
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prejudice amounted to a passion against him. The invectives 
hurled against him. by General Jackson, and the aecusafions 
which followed them, in every multiplied form, rendered him 
an object of e^ual aj piehension and hitred He was denomi- 
nated a Catilme bj the organ of the administration, ind Ij 
the people generally was feared as such 

The vulgar are disposed to confound moiil with per- 
sonal attributes , to judge of character or intention from 
physical developmenti , to believe whit stems must be the 
logieil and inevitable cau e of what is It is a conclusion, 
however, not confined to the vulgar, the illiterate, the unm 
formed— hut shaied, in a decree at least, by mtellyent and 
ob-ervant men Mr Calhoun's appoirance had answered well 
the preconceived idea of a conspiratoi Tall, gaunt, and of a 
somewhat stoop in figure, with a brow full, well formed, but 
receding; hair, not reposing on the head, but starting from it 
like the Gorgon's ; a countenance, expressive of unqualified 
intellect, the lines of which seemed deeply gullied by intense 
thought ; an eye that watched everything and revealed 
nothing, ever inquisitive, restless, and penetrating ; and a 
manner emphatic, yet restrained, determined but cautious ; 
persons who knew not his antecedents nor his actual position, 
would have pointed him out as one that might meditate great 
and dangerous pursuits. To aa audience, already embittered, 
he seemed to realiae the full idea of a conspirator. 

Yet the purity of his private life, his high integrity, and 
D man or thing, gained him a warmth of 
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personal regard that nearly overrode the indignation felt for 
his contemplated ov suspected plans. Opinion, at times, hesi- 
tated between hatred and admiration ; a turbulent condition 
of the mind not suited to a dispassionate view of the object of 
its contemplation, but calculated, neTCrtheless, to increase the 
interest and anxiety felt for it. 

The isolation and even danger of his position were not in- 
jnrions to the influence of his elocjuenee. Those who hated 
him moat, and could feel no sympathy in his cause, yet 
pardoned those who felt. A great man struggling with adver- 
sity, was a spectacle the gods loved to contemplate, and which 
painters of every age have been always eager to express. 
There is in it so mucli of moral sublimity, so aiueh of soul- 
fiubduing grandeur, so much of move than mere mortal mag- 
nanimity, that the heai-t is carried away, aa by a kind of 
surprise. Our sympathies are too strong for our convictiona. 

Mr. Calhoun rose and addressed the Senate. " Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know not which is most objectionable, the provisions of 
this biU, or the temper in which its adoption has been urged. 
If the extraordinary powers with which the bill proposes to 
clothe the Executive, to the utter prostration of the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of the States, be calculated to impress our 
minds with alarm at the rapid progress of despotism in our 
country, the zeal with which every circumstance calculated 
to misrepre.sent or exaggerate the conduct of Carolina in the 
controversy is seized on, with a view to excite hostility against 
her, but too plainly indicates the deep decay of that brotherly 
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feeling whicli once eziatpd between these State's, vaA to wtii-h 
we are indebted for oui lieautiinl ft dual fcjsfeni " 

A more ingenious, jet scimingly less studied exoidmni will 
scarcely be found rcoordid in piriiamentaiy anaals The 
orator, in simple hut artful words, tiansposes entirely the re- 
Ifitious of parties ; and, with an assurance that an auditor 
would not dare to suppose aught hut conscious innocence 
could command, demands =ympathy foi himselt and Carolina, 
as suffering wrong. The earnest manner of the "^peakei, tho 
sincerity of his countenance and his voice, and his well kncwn 
candor avoided the suspicion of intended irapoiition on his 
part. It was evident to all that he sought to produce belief 
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as to ooncenl their real character. Forma of beauty g^ned 
the senses, to the excliision of sober reflection ; just as the 
appearance of Helen, in her immortal loveliness, overcame tie 
matured eonvictions of Priam's counsellors. 

In an earlier part of this hook, some allusion was made to 
Mr. Calhoun's warm advocacy of the jwotoiiw Tariff of 1816, 
and of the speech he made on the passage of that measure. 
It is but fair to admit his explanation of hia conduct on that 
occasion, as expressed in his speech at this time. His speech 
then, he said, ■was an impromptu. It was delivered at the 
request of a friend, when he had not previously the least in- 
tention of addressing the House. " He came to me," said Mr. 
Calhoun, " when I was sitting at my desk writing, and said 
that the House was falling into some confu^on, accompanying 
it witi a remark that I knew how difficult it was to rally so 
large a body when once broken on a tas-hill, as had been ex- 
perienced during the late war. Having a higher opinion of 
my influence than it deserved, he requested me to say some- 
thing to prevent the confusion. I replied that I was at a loss 
what to say ; that I had been busily engaged on the currency, 
which was then in great confusion, and which, as I stated, had 
been particularly under my charge, as chairman. He repeated 
his request, and the speech which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Dallas, has complimented so highly was the result." 

The bai of I8I6 being a revenue bill was, of course, con- 
stitutional ; in urging it, did he commit himself to that system 
e grown up, and which has for its object the 
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enriching of one portion of tte counti'y at the expense of the 

Mr. Calhoun contended that it was as a friend to the ra- 
served powers of the States, Gen. Jackson was so warmly 
supported at tte South in the canvass of 1828. His election 
was hailed as their security. But the very event on which 
they had built their hopes had been turned against them 5 and 
the very person to whom they had looked as a deliverer, and 
whom, under that impression, South Carolina had striven for 



I many years to elevate to power. 



had become the 1 



powerfid instrument in the hands of his and their bitterest op- 
ponents, to put down tiiem and their cause. 

" Scarcely had be been elected," said Mr. Calhoun, " when 
it became apparent, from the organization of his Cabinet, and 
other indications, that all our hopes of relief through him were 
blasted. The admission of a si-ogle mdicidual into the, Ca,binct, 
under the cii-cumstances wbicli accompanied the admission, 
threw all into confusion. The mischievous influence over the 
President through wliich this individual was admitted into the 
Cabinet, soon became apparent. Instead of turning his eyes 
forward to the period of the paymeut of the public debt, which 
was then near at hand, and to the present dangerous political 
crisis, which was inevitable, unless averted by a timoly and 
wise system of measures, the attention of the President was 
absorbed by mere party arrangements, and circumstances too 
disreputabli to he mmtiomd here, except by the most distant 
allusion." 
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Few persona, among our public men, have been so careful 
to avoid personalities in debate as Jlr. Ciillioun. Notwith- 
etaading the wrongs, fancied ov real, ho had suffered, ot sup- 
posed himself to have suffered, from Mr. Van Buren, I recollect 
now no other occasion in which lie made, in public debate, 
any hostile allusion to that gentleman, or indulged, indeed, in 
language of abuse towards any personal or political adversary. 
This, in a country and age where personal eliminations and 
recriminations, if not defended on principle, are tolerated and 
even encouraged by gaaaral praotiee, is no ordinary praise. 

Of the accusation against him in the President's Proclama- 
tion, that he had baen governed in his late course by feelings 
of disappointed ambition, he spoke ia terms more of sorrow 
than anger. It ill became the Chief Magistrate, he said, to 
make such a charge. HLs whole career refuted it. Tlie doc- 
trine which he now sustained he had advocated from the 
pasB^e of the Act of 1838, " tha bill of abominations." When 
that bill came from the other House to the Senate, the almost 
universal impression was, that its fate would depend upon his 
casting vote. It was known, as the bill then stood, that the 
Senate waS' nearly equally divided ; and as it was a combined 
!, originating witJi the politicians and manufacturers, 
8 much to bear upon the Presidential election 
as to protect manufacturers, it was believed that, as a stroke 
of political policy, its fate woidd be made to depend upon his 
vote, in order to defeat G-en, Jackson's election aa wall as his 
own. The friends of G-en. Jackson werg a]armeij, and he 
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(Mr. Calhotm) waa earnestly entreated to lea^e the chair, in 
order to avoid tte responsibility, under the plausible argument, 
that if the Senate should be equally divided, the hill would be 
lost without the aid of his casting vote. The reply to tiis 
entreaty was, that no consideration, personal to himself, could 
induce him to take such a course ; that he considered tho 
measure as of the most dangerous character, calculated to 
produce the most fearful crisis ; that the payment of the publio 
debt was just at hand, and that the great increase of revenue 
which it would pour into the treasuij would accelerate the 
approach of that period ; and that the country would be placed 
in the most trying of all situations, with an immense reveuue, 
witiiout the means of absorption upon any legitimate or con- 
stitutional object of appropriation, and would be compallod to 
submit to all the corrupting eonscijuences of a large surplus, 
or to make a sudden reduction of the rates of duties, which 
would prove minous to the very interests which were then 
forcing the passage of the bill. Under these views he detar- 
mined to remain in the chair, and, if the hill came to him, to 
give his casting vote against it, and, ia so doing, to give his 
reasons at large ; hut, at the same time, he informed his 
friends that he would retire from the ticket, so that the elec- 
tion of Gen. Jackson might not be embarrassed by any act of 
his. " Sir," said Mr. Calhoun, " I was amazed at the folly 
and infatuation of that period. So completely was, Congress 
absorbed in the game of ambition and avarice, from the double 
impulse of the manufeoturers and politicans, that none but a 
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few appeared to anticipate tlio present crisis at which now all 
are alamied, but which is the inevitable result of what was 
then done." As to himself, he tad clearly foreseen what hiid 
since followed. The road of ambition lay open before him ; 
he had hut to foOow the corrupt tendency of the times, but ho 
had chosen fo tread the rugged path of duty. 

The character of thia extraordinary man has been the theme 
alike of extravagant praise and obloquy, aa zealous friendship 
or earnest enmity have held the pen. His sun has lately sunt 
below the horizon ; it went down in all the splendor of noon- 
tide, and the effulgence of its setting yet dazzles the mind too 
mnch, to justify an impartial opinion. But whatever may be 
the diversity of opinion as regards his patriotism, or the integ- 
rity of his purpose, no one who respects himself will deny him 
the possession of rare intellectual faculties ; of a mind capa- 
cious and enlightened ; of powera of reasoning almost miracu- 
lous ; of unequalled prescience ; and of a judgment, when 
unwarped by prejudice, most express and admh'able. 

On this, the greatest occasion of his intellectual and political 
life, he bore hunself proudly and gloriously. He appeared to 
hold victory at his command, and yet determined, withal, to 
show that he deserved it. There was a strength in his argu- 
ment that seemed the exhaustion of thought, and a frequency 
of nerroua diction most appropriate for its expression. The 
extreme mobility of his mind was felt everywhere and imme- 
diate. It passed from declamation to invective, and from in- 
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Tective to argument, rapidly, but not confusedly, esoiting and 
filling tlie imagination of all. 

In his tempestuoTis eloqaence, lie tore to pieces tte argu- 
ments of hk opponents, as the hurricane rends the sails. 
Nothing withstood the ardor of his mind ; no sophistry, how- 



r ingenious, ] 



t him : no rhetorical ruse escaped his 



detection. He overthrew logic that seemed impregnahlo, and 
demolished the most compact theory, in a breath. 

No little portion of the speech was direeted to the conside- 
ration of the philosophy of government, and the history of 
free institutions, — suhjects which the orator had studied to 
complete mastery, and was amply capable to illustrate. He 
defended himself against the charge of " metaphysical rea- 
soning." As ho understood the proper use of the term, it 
meant the power of analysis and combination. "It is the 
power," he said, " which raises man aho¥e the brute ; which 
distinguishes his feculties from mere sagacity, which he holds 
in common with inferior animals. It is this power which has 
raised the astronomer from being a mere gaaer at the stars to 
the high, intellectual erainenoe of a Newton or La Place, and 
astronomy itself, from a mere observation of insulated faois, 
into that nohle science which displays to our admiration the 
system of the Universe. And shall this high power of the 
mind, which has effected such wonders when directed to the 
laws which control the materia] world, be forever prohibited, 
under a senseless ciy of metaphysics, from being applied to 
the mighty purpose of political science and legislation ? I 
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hold them to be subject to laws as fixed as matter itself, aiid 
to be as fit a subject for the application of (he highest intel- 
leotunl power. Denaiicialion may indeed fall upon the phi- 
losophical ioquirer into these first principles as it did upon 
Galileo and Bacon, when they first unfolded the great discov- 
eries wliich have immortalized their names j but the time wiE 
come when truth will prevail in spite of prejudice and demm- 
ciation, and when politics and legislation will be considered as 
niuch a science as astronomy and chemistry." 

The crowd was great in the Senate chamber during Mr. 
Callioun's speech ; in the galleries more particularly. While 
he was uttering some of his brilJiant periods, in the veiy tor- 
rent, tempest, and whirlwind of his eloquence, a man in the 
gallery suddenly confounded the audience by exclaiminf, in a 
shriek -like voice, " Mr. President !" and before the presiding 
officer could take measures to repress the outrage, he con- 
tinued, " Mr. President, something must be done, or I shall 
be squeezed to death !" It was sometime before order could 
be restored, or the dignify of the Senate re-established. The 
ludicrous nature of the interruption affected the gravity of 
almost every person present, even of grave Senators ; of all, 
perhaps, but the orator, upon whose countenance there passed 
not the shade of an emotion. The rigid muscles showed no relax- 
ation, but every feature remained unmoved and inflesiblo. He 
proceeded as if naught had occurred of singularity, and his 
deep and earnest tones soon recalled the minds of tlie audi- 
ence to the subject they had for a moment forgotten. 
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He spoke parts of two days — concluding at two o'clock of 
tLe second day, aa soon as he finished hia speech, Mr. Web- 
ster took tie flooi la rejilj , imiTersal opinion assuming that 
lie alone was qualified to follow Mr. Calhoun. 

Before Mr. fl ehstei consented to address the Senate on the 
bill, he had demanded the incorporation into it of oert^n 
amendatory proiisiona Evirything he asked was conceded 
by its fciciids He prepwed, therefore, or redrafted seve- 
ral of the most useful sections of the hill ; not those which 
looked to the ipplioation of military force, but such aa pro- 
vided for the full esprcise of the judicial power of the United 
States, notwithstanding the State hiws which had been passed 
to defeat the exerci'^e of that junsdiction. 

The high and equal rank of these two rivals, — the greatest 
jntelleets, it is not invidjons to say, of the whole country, — 
and the momentous nature of the contest between thera drew, 
of course, a much gi eater thin ordinaiy crowd to the Capitol. 
Mr. Webster's reply to Hayne had made curiosity more eager 
to bear him again ; while the singular position of Mr. Cal- 
houn, the doubt of his purposes, and his unrivalled abilities, 
served equally to attract multitudes, 

The Executive Department of the Government was repre- 
sented daily in the Senate during the discussion of this mea- 
sure by one or more of its members. The Chief Magistiate, 
it is true, conceded to precedence, and withheld his presence 
from the open debate. But members of his Gabinpt gratified 
their own curiosity and hia wishes, and apneared among the 
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audience ; no one of whom watcted the prooeedinga and the 
various speeches with more anxiety than the Secretary of War, 
Lewis Cass. He occupied a somewhat hazardous position. 
An aspirant after greater honors, he saw no certain way to 
preieiTO the piesont and secure the future. On tie one side 
the fatal ■Juger ot Gen. Jackson threatened to pursue the 
slightest delevtion from his will ; on the other, outraged State 
Eights would seek plenary Tongeance against the person who 
wantonly or weakly assailed them. The first intimidated him 
with the loss of piesent position; the ktter, with the loss of 
future pie einmence. The organ through which the mten- 
ttons of the President, if hostile to the pretended rights of 
Stat(,s nust J Pt fad expression invoice and act, the Secre- 
tary cf War tell that any measure of force, whether aggres- 
sive or merely defensive, would excite against his name great 
obloc[uy at the South. From a due regard to his own inter- 
ests, therefore, as well as, uodoubtedly, from a warm attach- 
ment to the Union, he labored with great earnestness to har- 
moniiie the conflicting elements ; in which laudable endeavor, 
he was zealously seconded, generally, by the rest of the Cafci- 

Aft!;r Mr. Webster's reply to Col. Hayne, in which tlie 
general opinion at the time held that the latter was worsted, 
Mr. Calhoun, in conversation with a friend, attributed the re- 
sult to Mr. Hayne'a want of previous training, and of proper 
constitutional knowledge ; and intimated that with another 
competitor, Mr. Webster might not have borne off the honors 
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of the contest bo easily. That Mr. Calhoun was sopcrior to 
Mr. Hajne, alike in natural capaeitj and aocjuired knowledge, 
will he generally and readily conceded ; but that he ohtaincd 
OTcr Mr. Webster, in th d 1 t nto t n W n n m ted, 
more of a -rictory tha C 1 H j (h w Id h y to 

dispute. It needs a po t t It judg f p y and, 

reasoning upon the s p in pi a 1 1 t n 1 I wjer 

alone could safely pron un up n Ih n t f a n titu- 
tional argument. To t t w th n ty th lat hility 
of such profound arguni nt th f JI C Ih n n I Mr. 
Webster, must presuppose the power of making an equal one. 
giill, if the common judgment may be holden as arbiter — and 
to what more certain or more accurate have we to look— there 
would he no hesitation in the adjustment of the relative merits 
of the two efforts. 

Mr. Webster, in his speech, confined himself closely to the 
argument. Unlike Mr. Calhoun, ho indulged neither in per- 
sonal explanations nor philosophical observations, which, 
however profound and brilliant in themselves, had no perti- 

His statement of Mr. Calhoun's theory sounds like its refu- 
tation. " Beginning," he said, " with the original error, that 
the Constitution of the United States is nothing hut a compact 
between sovereign Sta,tes ; asserting, in the next step, that 
each State has a right to be its own sole judge of the extent 
of its own obligations, and, consequently, of the constitu- 
tionality of laws of Congress ; and, m the next, that it may 
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Oppose whatever it sees fit to declare unconstitutioaal, and tliat 
it decides for itself on Uie mode and measure of redress the 
argument arrives at onoo at the conchision, that what a State 
dissents from, it may nullify ; what it opposes, it may oppose 
by force ; what it decides for itself, it may eseciite by its own 
power ; and that, iu short, it is itself supreme over the legis- 
lation of Congress, and supreme over the decisions of the na- 
tional judicature — supreme over the Constitution of the country 
— supremo over the supreme law of the land. However it 
seeks to protect itself against these plain inferences, by saying 
that am imconstitutioiial law is no law, aud that it only opposes 
sach laws as are unconstitutional, yet this does not, ia the 
slightest degree, vary the result, since it insists on deoidimr 
this question for itself ; and, in opposition to reason and argu- 
ment, m opposition to practice and experience, in opposition 
to the judgment of others having an equal right to judge, it 
says only : ' Such is my opinion, and my opinion shall be my 
law, and I will support it by my own strong hand. I denounce 
the law. I declare it nnconstitutionai ; that is enough ; it 
shall not be executed. Men in arms are ready to resist its 
execution. An attempt to enforce it shall cover the land with 
blood. Elsewhere, it may be binding ; but here, it is trampled 
under foot.' This, sir, is practical nullification." 

Against all siich theories, opinions, or heresies, Mr. Webster 
maintained, — . 

1. That the Constitulion of the United States is not a 
league, confederacy, or compact, between the people of the 
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several States in their sovereign capacitiea ; tut a Government 
proper, founded on the adoption of the people, and creating 
dii'ect relations between itself and individuals. 

II. That no State authority has power to dissolve those re- 
lations ; that nothing can dissolve them hut revolution ; and 
that, eonsequently, there can he no suoh thing as aecossion 
without revolution. 

III. That there is a supreme law, consisting of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, acts of Congress passed in pur- 
suance of it, and treaties ; and that, in cases not capable of 
assuming the character of a suit in law or equity, Connress 
must judge of, and finally interpret, this supreme law, so often 

t h t p sa t t 1 gial t J 

p hi f ui m 1 f 11 tl h f f 

t tl S p C t f fh TT t t S t th fi 1 

t I t 

n Ti t tt itlj t t t I t 1 1 

If AtfC to ttptwtlh 

It th g un 1 th t h p h 1 w 

' t t 1 d t p t th J t p f th 

(- 10 m t d tl i 1 git f th &tat 

ll It f th C tt t d 1 di 

* lb It y fcs h t d t d y 

Th f p p sit M W b t ta d th 

ty f 11 trat d p w f g t th t j J 

n th wh t m t 1 h bit t I g! ly Tl 

casion certainly demanded all the intellect with which he had 
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been endowed. His opponent had given to his argument such 
an air of plausil>ility as to deceive many. If lie had not suc- 
ceeded wholly in mating the worse appear the better reason, 
he had staggered former convictions, and unsettled the most 
deliherate belief. All objections to his theory he had refuted 
and exposed to ridicule, and no one of his opponents had been 
able to recover from his vigorous and well-directed blows. 

Within the scope of this work, it would be impossible to 
adduce sufficient of Mr. Webster's argument to justify a be- 
lief in hia positions ; a circumstance, the less ta be regretted, 
perhaps, since to tie general reid^i hn pioposifions will appear 
Bclf-CTident truths. StiJl, no one in pursuit of examples of the 
most masterly logic ; no one whn ^leeks to aocjuire a certain 
knowledge of the theory and piactiee of Cowstitutionai, 
Law j no one, in fine, who would behold the dignity of human 
reason in its loftiest expression, can safely pretermit the perusal 
and study of this great effort. 

There was not the opportunity in this speech, as in the 
reply to Hayne, for the exhibition of the various powers of the 
speaker. Here no sarcasm was required, no humor, no wit, 
and no impassioned eloquence. The mind was to be convinced, 
not the passions excited. The effect was to be permanent, 
rather than immediate ; and it was the cause of his country, 
not personal gratification, that the orator was to strive to 



In the earlier part of his speech, Mr. Webster made an 
allmoQ to his reply to Hayne. " Mr. President," he said, 
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" if I considered the constitutional question now before us aa 
doubtful as it ia important, and if I supposed this decision, 
either iu the Senate or by the country, was likely to be in- 
fluenced in any degree by the manner in which I might now 
discuss it, this wouM be to me a moment of deep solicitude. 
Such a moment has once existed. There has been a time, 
when, rising in this place, on the saroe question, I felt, I must 
confess, that something for good or evil to the Constitution of 
the country might depend on an effort of mine. But circum- 
ataaces are changed. Since that day, sir, the public opinion 
bas become awakened to this great question ; it has grasped 
it ; it has reasoned upon it, aa becomes an intelligent and 
patriotic community ; and has settled it, or now seems in the 
progress of settling it, by an authority which none can disobey 
— the authority of tho people themselves." 

Still it was well, that Mr. Webster put forth unreserved the 
energies of his mind on this occasion. Nullification had in 
part recovered from the severity of his first blow, and, foster- 
ed bj Mr. Calhoun, was again rearing its horrid front against 
the Union. It might have been successful, but for Mr. Web- 
ster's gigantic argument, in theory ; it may be successful 
hereafter, but can only be so, since sach argument, hy force — 
No reason but ultimo, ratio regvm—" the last reason of kings" 
or republics — can justify it now. 

Tho words of solemn warning with which he concluded his 
argument, cannot be too often heard and repeated ; and could 
not be more fitly introduced thMi now, when flie idea of dis- 
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e weak imaeioatioii of 



union seems once more to occupy t 
fanatics, at either extiemity of thp Union " Bit Prc^idont, if 
thp fnenJ^ of nullification should he able to piopi^ite th.a 
opinions, and gne them piaait-il effect, they would, m my 
judgment, prjvo themselie<j thu most sLilful aiohitccts of 
rum, tho most eftpctml extinguisher'^ of high-raised expect- 
ation, thi greatest bU^tus of hnn an hopes, which any -ige 
has produced They wmld i,tand up to pioclaim, in tones 
which would pierce the oirs of halt the human lace, that the 
last gieat experiment of repiesentatue government had toiled 
Th y w Id d i th u L, t th 1 mg t wh' h 1 
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had been repressed during the day did not hesitate to find ar- 
ticulate and forcible expression under the protecting shadows 
of night ; and hardly had the speaier concluded his remarks, 
before the galleries, rising to a man, gave a hearty, vociferons 
cheer, for " Daniel Webster, the defender of the Constitu- 

Mr. Poindester immediately started to his feet and nioYed 
an adjournment. But the presiding ofBeer ordered the galle- 
ries to bo cleared, refusing to put the motion to adjourn till 
after order had been restored ; and then the Senate adjourned. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The debate languished after the eoucluaion of Mr. Calhoun's 
and Mr, Webster's speeches. The crowd that had filled the 
Senate Cliamber daily to hear them, gradually thinned. The 
public cuiiosity to listen to the debate, which had grown 
stronger from its first opening to the great argument, 
reached its highest point at the conclosion thereof, and thence 
subsided into its ordinary oharaoter of indifference. There 
were some good Speeches on the subject, however, made later. 
Mr. Forsyth made ao able argument for the bill, and refuted, 
with brief but emphatic logic, the objections urged against it. 
He had not prepared himself fully for the discussion, but he 
spoke enough to convince hia audience of his ability to say 
more, equally well. Mr. Miller, of South Cai'olina, followed 
him on the other side, as briefly if not as ably. Speaking of 
Mr. Webster's position towards the administration as com- 
pared with his position in the Hayne controversy, he said : 
" The Senator from Massachusetts is now the alpha with the 
powers that be ; it is not long since he was the omega." Mr. 
Poindexter also made a speech. How much or little of other 
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merit it po^essed, it wanted one sadly — the merit of brevity. 
There was but little in his constitutional argument not bettur 
expressed by Mr. Calhoun or Mr. Tyler : in personal invective, 
however, he borrowed from neither of those gentlemen. He 
drew his inspiration therein from bis disposition. Mr, Grundy 
spoke with a good deal of plausibility and ingenuity of argu- 
ment, particularly against the assumed right of any State to 
secede from, the Union, at its option. Mr. Bmng of Ohio 
followed, and closed tbe debate. He rose to speak about sis 
o'clock iu the evening, spoke half an hour, and then gavp way 
ta a motion for adjournment The motion was lost. It was 
the determination of the managers of the bill to take a vote 
upon it before adjournment. Against such intention, Mr. 
Calhoun piotested. He said that as the debate was closed on 
the part of the opponents of the bill, and as there was no dis- 
position on their part to dt.Iay its passage, he hoped that the 
gentlemen on tbe othei side would consent to postpone the 
final question until the morning, as the Senate was thm, and a 
bill of such impoitanco ought to pa's in a full Senate. Several 
gentlemen, he said, bad retired from indisposition. 

Mr. Wilkins rendered a tribute to tbe liberality of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, who had postponed his intention 
of addressing the Senate, and bad thus facilitated the termina- 
tion of the debate. But as the Senate had been notified that 
the bill would be urged through this evening, and as it was 
therefore io be presumed that every Senator was prepared to 
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vote, find as tliG public mind was desirous that this question 
sbouM 1)1? disposed of, he could not consent to delay. 

Mr. Calhoun then moved that the Senate adjourn, but, 
after some interlocution with members near him, withdrew the 
motion. 

Mr. Ewing then resumed, and continued his remarlis till 
half-past nine o'clock, when he yielded the floor to Mr 
Holmes, who moved an adjournment. 

By this time, Senators exhibited conclusive indications o£ 
exhaustion. Some nodded in their seata ; others were strown 
upon the sofas behind the bar ; a few had left the Senate, and 
gone to their lodgings. There were none who fcH not fatigued, 
and almost overborne by the proti-aeted and ardent contest. 
But the confidential friends of the President, Messrs. "Wiltins 
and Gcnmdy, would listen to no entreaty for odjoummant 
This was tha day, this the hour, to detei'mine the fate of the 
hill. Senators had suffered, perhaps, but Ihey could suffer a 
little more, for their country. Their merit would be tho 
greater from their present saeriflce. 

Mr. Wilkins demanded the yeas and nays on Mr. Holmes' 
motion to adjourn ; which, being taken, stood, thirteen for 
adjournment, twenty-three against it- 
Mr. Ewiag again took the floor, and spoke an hour longer. 
In the meanwhile, several Senators, some favorable and some 
adverse to the bill, left the Senate, unwilling or unable to 
await tho termination of the debate ; the two Senators from 
Missouri among others, thereby avoiding a record of their vote. 
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As soon as Mr. Ewing concluded his speech, Mr. Webster 
demanded the ayes and aoes on tlie passage of the hill. 
Whereupon Mr. Tjicr rose, and moved that the Senate ad- 
journ. He stated that he had been induced to make the 
motion because he saw tiat several Senators who were opposed 
to the bill were absent from their seats, and he thought that 
the bill had better receive its final action early in the morning. 
Mr. Wilkins replied that the gentlemen whose seats were 
empty, had but a few minutes before withdrawn from tlis 
Sanate, and he presumed that, as they must be in the imme- 
diate vicinity, they would return in time to vote on the bill. 

The motion to adjourn was then lost by the decisive vote of 
twenty-seven noes to five ayes. 

Mr. Calhoun and some of his friends, who had waited in or 
near the Senate till the last hope of delaying action on the 
bill was lost, now, with some parade, left the Senate and the 
Capitol, having first endeavored to persuade Mr. Tyler to ac- 
company them. He replied, he would remain to the crack of 
doom, but he would record his vote against. this tyrannical 
measure — though his vote should be the only one against it. 

Finally, all efibrts to postpone a vote having failed, the 
qusstion on the passage of the bill was taken at half-past eleven 
o'clock, and decided as follows : 

Yeas.— Bell, Chambers, Clayton, Dallas, Dickersoii,Iludloy, 
Ewing, Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Hill, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Nandain, Prentiss, 
Kives, Robbiua, Eobbiueon, Kuggles, Silsbee, Sprague, Tipton, 
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Tomliason, Waggaman, Webster, White, Wilkiiis, Wright. — 
32. 

Kay.— John Tyler. 

And the Senate adjourned at midnight. 

In this list will be found the great name neither of Benton, 
Clay, nor Calhoun. It is not known that Mr. Benton ever 
assigned a reason for not voting ; hut those who are aoijuainted 
with the piihlic and private career of the distinguished Senator, 
can well believe that it was from no want of moral courage that 
he did not record his name. Mr. Clay stated to the Senate, 
the day after the vote, that he found it impossible to breathe 
the impure air of the Senate-chamber after dinner. He had 
been twice compelled to absent himself from the Senate in the 
evening ; and the night before, he was prevented from giving 
the vote which ho would have given with pleasure in favor of 
the bill which had then passed. Mr, Calhoun said, that he 
had been anxious the night before, tie vote shoiild be post- 
poned till to-daj, that it might be taken in the full Senate. 

With this object in view, he had then moved an adjournment, 
but the majority of the Senate was inexorable. The only 
course that then remained for himself and his friends was, to 
vote in a minority which would not contain the strength of the 
opposition to the bill, or to leave the Senate ; and they ha4 
determined on the latter as the most correct course, and as 
the best calculated to convey an accurate expression of the 
feeling of the Senate. 

Mr. Clay made no speech upon the bill. There may bo 
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those who think his silence distinguished him more than hia 
participation in the debate could have done ; as tie image of 
Brutus omitted in the pageant of the conijueror, was considered 
more honorable to him than its presence could have been. 
And there may be those who think that it indicated faint- 
heartedness, or lukewarmne^ at least, to have been so passive 
when such momentous interests were in discussion. Leaving 
such persons, if there be such, to the enjoyment of their va- 
rious opinion, it may be well to suggest the probable solution 
of his taciturnity. It is well known that during the whole 
discussion, the eminent Senator was devoted, with an incessant 
and intense application, to the maturing and bringing forward 
of his COMPROMISE — a measure which, from its importance, of 
principle no less than detail, demanded the entire absorption 
of even his intellectual ener^es. This measure he succeeded 
to introdace before the passage of the Force Bill. Its healing 
character doubtless tempered the acrimony of debate upon that 
bill, and avoided any disastrous results from its passage. 
Many will contend that the principle and policy of this famous 
COMPROMISE were alike wrong, but none will deny to its dis- 
tinguished author a magnanimous intention, nor to the measure 
itself a conciliatory result. It afforded to both of the two dis- 
tinguished parties to this fierce controversj' the opportunity of 
withdrawal, without personal dishonor or civil war — an oppor- 
tnnity neither was reluctant to embrace. 



General Jackson took an early opportunity to express i 
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person to Mr, Webster, his sincere gratitude for the emineut 
serviees rendered by tliat gentleman, in such perilous moment, 
to his administration; and Mr. Livingston, the Secretary of 
State, repeatedly, and in. warm terms, made his own acknow- 
ledgments besides. In truth, it was conceded everywhere that, 
but for the efforts of Mr. Webster, and of the friends who 
rallied under him, the administration would have fallen into a 
powerless and pill nl t n an bj t f pp I m. t 
its friends, and f f n It t t f 

A commun ly f ntmi nt and atnnth f tilnis 
of our national h to y b ^ht G- n I Ja kson an 1 RI 
Webster into t te nt > I nd j 1 1 1 th h 1 

previously et 1 t dl fw n th m S f tl C n 

ral'a friends h p d and t d a 1 & 1 1 t n 

ship. In My fthisya M Wit junydW t 
returning in Jun hntM L n^lnnNwYkthn 
preparing to depait on his miasion to France. It was under- 
stood at this time, in private and confidential circles, that, be- 
fore leaving Washington, Mr. Livingston had had frequent and 
earnest conversations with General Jackson in relation to Mr. 
Webster's position ; and that he had urged upon him tJie abso- 
lute necessity of securing Mr. Webster's continued support of 
his administration. To his suggestions General Jackson gave 
a favorable ear and acquiescence ; and authorized Mr. Living- 
ston to approach Mr. Webster upon the subject. These 
conversations and their result, Mr. Livingston, ia his inter- 
view with liim in New York, communicated to Mr, Webster, 
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That a scat in the cabinet was at the same time proposed to 
Mr. Webster, on the part of the President, through the same 
medium of communication, was a belief warmly entertained 
by some of the nearest friends of both parties. Om fact it is 
allowable to mention ; a distinguished Senator, a political and 
personal friend of General Jackson, brought Mr. Webster a 
list of the intended nominees for offices in the Eastern States, 
and asked him to erase therefrom the names of any, personally 
objectionable to him. This Mr. Webster declined to do, not 
wishing to place himself under any obligations to the adminis- 
tration, tiiat might qualify the freedom of his action, either in 
support or repudiation of its measures. 

On many pomts of what wis then the proposed policy of the 
admmistiation, there was no marked diffuence of opmion be- 
tween these two emment m.n , m it^ foreign policy, particu- 
larly, they almost entirely concuried , but theie was a radical 
and fatal diflerence on tie greit queatinii of the cuirency 
The measures Geneial Jackson thought it necessary to take 
to preyent pecuniary loss to to the country from the unchecked 
operations of the United St'ites Banl, did njt meet Mi 
Webster's concurrence Indeed, the removal of the govern- 
ment deposits fiom tiiat m-stitation, howLver justifiable on the 
ground of expediency or even necessity, was a mea=nire of 
such formidable energy, as to confound some of tiie general's 
longest tried and not most timid supporters. It encountered 
Mr. Webster's opposition, and even denunciation. And this 
honest difference of opinion, in regard to a matter of tempo- 
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rary importance, prevented the unioa of lie two master- 
spirits of the age, and blasted the patriotic hopes of the coun- 
try. 

How much of party animosity might have been assuaged, how 
much of public good promoted, and national honor how greatly 
advanced, by the consummation of such an union ! How high 
the tide of public prosperity had risen, with such luminaries 
in conjunction ! 

The moral and intellectual attributes of one were the 
complement of the other. Not tiat both did not possess 
mental and moral characteristics of the same nature ; but 
some one quality would appear more predominant in one, and 
some other quality, equally distinguished, in the other ; both 
more brilliant from contrast. 

History records few instances of more adamantine will and 
inflexibility of purpose, than characterized Andrew Jackson. 
Napokon himself had not greater, nor more intuitive know- 
ledge of men, or far-reaching sagacity. What he willed he 
accomplished ; his mind never faltered, and his purpose never 
changed. 

He was got up on the statuesque model of a hero of Plu- 
tarch. His qualities were all clearly and boldly defined ; but 
without extravagance or deformity. There was nothing com- 
mon-place in his character or thought. He acted and spoke 
with the freshness and power of genius. He dared every- 
thing ; yet to his dauntless nature there was added a haughti- 
ness of spirit that withheld him from vulgar strife. He 
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rnshed to his piirpoao lite a torrent fiom the Biountain ; bo 
obstacle could retard his course, nor opposition restrain his 
impetuosity. The fiery vehemence of his will swept every- 
thing before it. Men gaaed at its resistless career, and gave 
way, overcome with apprehension To oppose him was to 
encounter destiny. 

Such a determined will and fearless nature, with attendant 
power, wanted but direction to accomphsh miracles of good. 
Such direction could have bei-n found in Mr. Webster, 
whose comprehensiveness of view, calmness of deliberation, 
sagacity, and singleness of purpose had admirably qualified 
him for a controllmg adviser. His intellectual majesty would 
have secured the admiration of his gi'eat ally, and tempered 
the vehemence of his action. He would have had the mind 
to plan what the other would have had the heart to execute. 
He would have been the engineer to give direction and speed 
to the locomotive ; regulating its power, according to the ob- 
Btacles to be overcome, or the thing to be accomplished. 

But no such happiueBa was reserved for the countiy. A 
strong schism supervened within a year after Mr. Webster's 
defence of the administration, between him and the Presi- 
dent; and the country went on in a career of intermittent 
disaster. 

After the adjournment of Congress in the spring of this 
year (1833,) Mr, Webster visited the West. No conqueror 
flushed with recent victories could have had a more triumphal 
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reception. His progress was one ovation. Gidea poured out 
thcii' crowds on Iiis approach, tendering hospitalitj ; and mu- 
nicipal authorities entertained him while he tarried. luTitations 
soliciting a visit were sent to him from every Stat* of the 
West, expressed in warm and urgent language- At Buffalo, 
a public dinner and other courtesies were extended to him 
His brief visit compelled him to decline the dinner ; but he 
addressed the citizens of the place, and was responded to with 
enthusiasm. At Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, he was re- 
ceived with even more marked distinction. The citizens 
turned out en masse, and waited for his arrival at a spacious 
grove, where a handsome entertainment was prepared for him. 
The mayor of the city, in presenting him to the crowd, ad- 
dressed to Ihem these, among other words : " Gentlemen, we 
are this day citizens of the Vmted States, The Union is 
safe. Not a star has fallen from that proud banner around 
which our affections have so long rallied. And when, with 
this delightful assurance, we cast our eyes baclc upon the 
eventful history of the last year — when we recall the gloomy 
apprehensions, and perhaps hopeless despondency, which came 
over US, who, geutlemen, can learn, without a glow of enthu- 
siasm, that the great champion of the Constitution — that 
Daniel Webster, is now in the midst of us. To his mighty 
intellect, the nation, with one voice, confided its cause of life 
or death. Ours is a government not of force, but of opinion. 
The reason of the people must be satisfied before a call to 
arms This consideration is it that imparts to inteHectual 
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pre-oniinencc in the aervioe of truth its ineaJeulahle Talue. 
And hence the prceiousness of that admirable and unanswer- 
able esposition, which has put down, once and forever, the 
artful sophisms of nullification." 

In reply, Mr. Webster said, in allusion to General Jackson's 
conduct during the perilous crisis of nnllifioation : " Gentle- 
men, the President of the United States was, as it seemed to 
me, at tiia eventful crisis, true to his duty. He comprehend- 
ed and understood the case, and met it as it was proper to 
meet it. "While I am as wiUing as others to admit that the 
President has, on other occasions, rendered important services 
to the country, and especially on that occasion wliich has given 
1 m mu 1 m 1 ta y n wn I v t tl nk th ability and de- 
nwtlwhhh tdth d f^nia ng doctrines of 

n 11 fi t n at d a laim than wh h h has none higher, 
t th Diattud f the unty and th p t of posterity. 
Tl jsa ng f th p la at n f th 10th of December, 
]jnl f hwhpfth duration of the 

Ppll IwHntbunl todt pkof particular 
clauses and phrases in the proclamation : but its great and 
leadbg doctrines, I regard as the true and only t.ue doctrines 
of the Constitution. They constitute the sole giound on 
which dismemherment can he resisted. Nothing Use, m my 
opinion, can hold us together. While those opinions aie en- 
tertained, the Union will last ; when they shall be generally 
rejected and abandoned, that Union wiU be it the meioy of a 
tempoiary majority in any one of tlio States." 
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At; other places wh oh he Ykited h vrai rece \pcI w th no 
less consideiation. His engagpiuenta at ho n pie\ ittl lui 
from accepting the ypat i pait of the iimtati ns estenl d 
him, ani3 compelled him leluctantly to leturn 

All this was the giatefiJ respoim, of the pe pie t i m i 
torioua serrant. It waa fhu e-^jreisi n of their npinjon of tht, 
value and estentof his soiiioeB— the V luntaij homage ot th ir 
heart. These, however, were not the first testimonials of pub- 
lic gratitude for great constitutional services Mr. Webster had 
received. I"or his previons effort in defence of the Constitution, 
he had been honored with the gi'ateful thanlta of some of the 
wisest and beat men of the country. The year following his 
reply to Mr. Hayne, he was invited by a large number of tlie 
most respectable citizens of New York and its vicinity, among 
whom were many distinguished gentlemen of both political 
parties, to meet them at a festival, offered to him as an es- 
presaion of thair great gratification at the course he had pur- 
sued in that memorable Constitutional contest. Chancellor 
Kent, who presided on the occasion, on addi-essing their guest, 
alluded in this felicitous manner to his speech : " It turned the 
attention of the public to the great doctrines of natural rights 
and national union. Constitutional law ceased to remain 
wrapped up in the breasts, and taught only by the responses, 
of the living oracles of the law. Socrates was said to have 
drawn philosophy from the skies, and scattered it among the 
schools. It may, with ecjual truth, be said, that Constitutional 
law, by means of these Senatorial disciissions, and the master- 
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geuiua ttat guided them, was rescued from tie archives of our 
tribunals and the libraries of lawyers, and placed under the 
uye, and submitted to the judgment, of the American people. 
TMir verdict is with ;«, and from it there lies no appeal." 

And another writer, hardly less eminent, Mr, Everett, has 
said of his arguments .in tJie same, and later occasions : " The 
student of Constitutional law will ever resort to the speeches 
of Mr. Webster with the same deference that he pays to the 
numbers of the Federalist, and the opinions of Chief Justice 
Marshall. * * * The speech in reply to Mr. Calhoun 
arid the speech on the Protest, are like leaves of the Consti- 
tution. They are authnrities rather than illustrations. While 
we are eng^ed in perusing them, everything like mere dis- 
course, however ingenious, forcible, or ornate, seems compara- 
tively insipid." 

With such demonstrations of public gratitude, and such ex- 
pressions of warm encomium, were Mr. Webster's conduct and 
speeches on these two momentous occasions received through- 
out the country. All conceded to him ardent patriotism, in- 
corruptible integrity, and unequalled ability. An emergency 
never arises without its accompanying and controlling spirit ; 
and Daniel Webster seems to have been alone, of all the 
country, the man for each peiilous crisis. But for him, NuUi- 
fioation, decorated and recommended by its two most ingenious 
and accomplished champions, might have seduced the affec- 
tions of the people, and gained a permanent existence, to tlie 
inevitable disruption of the Union. But for bun, our fathers' 
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legacy, the Constitution of the United States — the 
great charter of political and social right— might have become 
a dishonored and worthless parchment. And but for him, 
constitutional and repuhlioan liberty — as it exists with us, 
the last hope of nations, — might hare become a hissing and a 
reproach throughout the world. It was not without cause, 
then, that the country, with an almost univocal expression of 
its sentiment, greeted him with the title — prouder than mon- 
arch ever bestowed — of " Defender of the Constitution." 



The wonderful interest felt in all of Mr. Webster's speeches 
springs fiom the language as Wfll as the sentiment A 
phrase often suggests abundant copiousness of thought ; a 
word gives rise to feelings inexpressibly sweet or profound, 
like tunes in music ; which reeall times when freshness of 
heart was ours, ere hitter experience had belied the trusting- 
ness of earlier days. He borrows from no author, ancient 
or modem, either style or senti]nent; and yet there is no 
speech of his not impregnated with the affiafus divinns of 
classical antiquity. The choiceat productions of antiquity 
are fragrant of no flower which does not peifume his works ; 
because his thought, like those of the antique world, is 
fresh, original, earnest, and finds correspondent articula- 

The encomium, which Quinctilian bestowed upon the philo- 
sophical writings of Brutus, " Sdas cum sentire qua, didi," 
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joa know that he feels what he sajs— applies vdth greater tratli 
to Mr. Webster's works. He has felt himself what he makes 
■aa feel. His whole heart, is in his language, and warms his 
pa^e. This is the secret of its wonderful effect. The sacrod 
historian infonaa m that " Uod gave Solomon largeness of 
heart ;" and we need no other solution of the populai-itj of 
his writings, in every clune, from generalion to generation. 
It requires a great heart to express a great truth. The learn- 
ing of fie sehools caanot supply the want thereof; the wis- 
dom of the wisest would strive in vain to mate good its loss. 
To enrich the understanding, to stimulate or satisfy the ar- 
dent mind, is far easier than to gain the heart ; one faenlty 
can be acijiored, the other is innate You must 1 e hDrn an 
orator no le^f than a poet, fci all ot poet j is not ihjthm, 
nor all of oratoiy langmge Theie is soniethmg m both that 
eludes the most diligent ind pertinacious anal} is 

Compaied nith theprodattions ot the mo t eminent orators 
of ancient or modem times, in what respect is the rcjly to 
Hayne interior In what production of ancient or modern 
tine , shall wo lo^k for such a laiioty of genius ' Where 
^haD we find such maj stic simplioity o' expiession, such 
!eautj of lUustiation, such appropriateness of diofion where 
M<.]i iletl heauty cf thought, embodi d in such pleasing forms, 
wh-^ie auck gigant o power of leasoning, such depth of pas- 
sion, such elevation of soul ? 

In tempestuous eloquence, which carries away iu its un- 
governcd force, speaker no leas than hearer, Demosthenes nn- 
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^OTibte% surpassed him ; in carefully-elaborated periods, in 
equi-ponderauce of sentences, in studied bursts of passion, as 
well as in genera! pbilosopby, Cicero excelled him. But what 
one work of either of those great masters of eloquence presents 
such a combination of various excellencies as the reply to 
Hayne ? In what phillipio of either, or other immortal pro- 
duction, shall we look for its equal f 

Of Modern Eloquence, we know nothing comparable. 
Much of Chatbim depends upon tradihon , moie, perhaps, 
upon pwtial lepoitLis, but, conceding to bim ill bis mo't ar- 
dent admirers ever claimed, we still stould dpnj bun much 
reach of thought, oi evra well sustain d eloquence Vo cp, 
manner, goture, ma] sty of pres-nce — all tbise he hii 
hut all these produi,p but a tempoi^ry effpct Hi^ elo 
quence electrified lathcr than oonvm&ed , astonished n oro 
than it confuted , and masti.red Ihe pistons i ithcr than 
tbp judgment of men It flashed like the lyhtnmg, which 
men gazed at with a fearful interest, ignorant of its direction ; 
but once gone, the mind soon returned to its previous thought. 
His fame as an orator is the greater, that he left so little to 
sustain it. Contemporaneous opinion has been more favorable 
{« him than faithful record might have been. No entire speech 
of his is estant ; the fragmentaij parts which we have, it is 
true, like the celebrated Torso of antiquity, reveal the posses- 
sion of gi-eat genius, and forbid the hope of their completion 
by another hand. Still they afford no sufficient indication of 
what the merita of the whole would have been. 
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The piibsopliieal orator of EnglancI — Ebmifnd Burke — 
wLoae magnificent imagery, power of iilustration, and vigor 
of thought have never heen surpassed, was yet so warped hy 
prejudice, was such a self-deluding sophist, as to leave no one 
production, not as much marred by great defects, aa charac- 
terized by inimitable exceUenoics. In style, too, almost every 
work of his is as objectionable as in sentiment. He scatters, 
■mth a lavish hand, such a wasteful profusion of imagery, as 
to almost drown the sense of bis meaning. The mind is 
puzzled, wearied by the accumulation of illustrations, and 
loses all command of the subject-matter. No one Speech of 
this great writer, not the speech against Hastings, can hold 
the unwearied attention throughont. 

There can be found in the speeches neither of Fos nor of 
his more distinguished rival— great Chatham's greater son- 
one, the equal to this of Mr. Webster's, in various merit. 
Fox exhibited at times more fiery declamation and more fervid 
eloquence ; Pitt, more severity of invective and a wider 
range of argument ; but neither, on any occasion, ever 
made a speech so complete in every point. 

Brougham's speech on the Eeform Bill, a masterly produc- 
tion doubtless, wants compactness of expression, and fidelity 
to the main question of debate, comparatively. But there 
are many passages of great eloquence in it, and its peroration 
is only inferior to Webster's. 

Tlie great charm of this speech, of all speeches of Mr. 
Webster, is the ardent patriotism and devotion to liberty tliat 
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pervade them ; a patriotism, not of a fanatical but universal 
oLaraoter ; not hating otlier countries from love of natal soil ; 
but radiating from, home a fooling of charity and good will 
upon all mankind ; a devotion to liberty, as far removed from 
licentiousness as tyranny — liberty inseparable from virtue, 
from public and private morals — that imposes checks upon 
itself, and guards against the abuse of its own power. 

It is this, whicli gives to his works their wide-spread popu- 
larity. It is this which has acclimated them everywhere. It is 
this which has carried the English language farther than 
Eugliah arms have ever done ; to regions of thick-ribbed ice, 
where day and night make one sad divisioa of the year ; to the 
utmost isles of the sea, and lands beyond the solar road. 

He has spoken, and enslaved nations have started from the 
torpor of centuries. The down-trodden Greek has heard his 
voice, and risen upon his oppressors. The Turkish hordes 
have fallen where the Persian fell ; and Marathon and Salamis 
shine with a newer glory, and a wider emblasonry. 

As his words of cheering encouragement have crossed the 
equator and penetrated the southern seas, whole nations have 
thrown off the yoke of bondage, and achieved an independent 
esistence. South America, emerging from beneath the hori- 
zon with its constellation of republics, has given light and 
gladness to the nations. His voice has called a New World 
into esistence, to compensate for the decline of the old.* 

* Englishmen give this praise lo Canning, hut hardly with as much 
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It is not jet huahetl ; hia words Lave lost none of their 
vital force. The throes of Europe are their response. Suh- 
terranean fires are huming there with fatal activity ; which 
burst out, ever and anon, in volcanic eruptions, over whelming 
thrones, and destroying oppressors. It may not be long, ere 
one nniversal conflagration shall devour every veslige of 
tyranny, and liberated Europe spring up from the ruin, to re- 
commence a more glorious career, and accomplish a surer 
destiny. 

justice ; for our country recognized the independence of the South Ameri- 
can Repiihlics before Englaad. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
It was the fortune of fi-eneral Jackson's adniinUtratiou to 
have provoked or undcigone more publio excitement spring- 
ing from causes of a domestic character, than thit of eithtr 
of hia predecessors A constant agitation piii «ucd it through 
out The Hajne controvLrsj iouslJ (he pubhc mind fiom its 
apathetic state undei the pieceding administration, and stimu 
lated it to aj prehension and enteitamment of eieiated yet 
feaiful themes The war of nulhfi:,ation followed, eie the 
puhlii. pulse hid recovered its accustomed tone, and gave i 
more turbulent motion to opinion Thp jaasions escitid by 
this quarrel hid not subsided, but swayel the minds of men 
to and fro, as if tempest-toased, when the Eemo^ *i of the 
Depomtfs superrened, and i used the whole countrj 

The latei histoiy of the Bank of the United btates may 
have refleet<,d thp necessity of this measure Its subseijuent 
lagement and esplosicu should, perhtpa, be holden a 
c justification of the decisive proceeding "But 
e time (he itmoial of the depoafes took place, thi pol!--} 
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of the measure was not generally understood, while the imme- 
diate consequences thereof were evej-ywhore felt, and felt dis- 
astrously. 

It was no time for argument, however cogent ; heoause no 
argument is listened to, when interest or passion speats. 
That the powers of the Bant were too extensive, its immuni- 
ties and privileges too unrestricted, few could now gainsay. 
Among the many dangerous powers enjoyed hy this institu- 
tion, the control oyer the contraction and expansion of 
the currency was not the least so. By the exercise of this 
power it could affect, to a most calamitous extent, the busi- 
ness of the whole nation. It was a power that existed not 
merely in theory, but had been felt in practice. In 1818-19, 
the directors of the institution availed themselves of its fetal 
cliaraetor, to enrich themselves and friends, to the great 
calamity of the country ; and, in 1831-32, to effect a political 
purpose, nearly thirty millions of loans were made in a few 
months, and called in again withm as bni.f a time , great 
individual and national distress fo'lowmg the experiment A 
power liable to such dangerous dbuso should be checked, 
though at the hazard of temporary inconvenience. 

The immediate oonse<j«ence of (Seneral Jackson's decisive 
act was, undoubtedly, disastrous. The country was in a state 
of seeming prosperity, commercial and agricultural ; but it 
was rather the heotio flush of consumption, than the color of 
robust health. 

All kinds of operations had been stimulated by easy credits. 
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Bverj branch of businesa was piisteiJ to its utmost extent, 
and stocks of every kind inflated, to near the limita of ro- 
mance. 

The withdi iwal of ei^Iit inilhon^ from ihp hiuk, and the 
vindictive ooatrai.tion of its issues bj the bank, bioke the 
bubble ot speculation, and ■i oullapae ensued ^ severe 
pio=suic in the money market, the conseiiuent hi^h late of 
mtorest, tbc dejiression of every kind of stock and the low 
prioo of commoditiLS, weie the immediate result's of these 
measuies , and, no lesi, a itrna», almo'it fierce agitation of the 
eommunitj. 

The removal of the deposites tookpla.oe in September, 1833 ; 
about two months afterwards, in the greatest heat of the pub- 
lic feeling upon the subject, Congress met. The debates ia 
that body are not only the safety valves of public excitement, 
but to an almost exclusive degree, the record of its esiatence. 
What might be otherwise as frail in memory as evanescent in 
feeling becomes, by incorporation in the proceedings of Con- 
gress, a permanent fact. Parliamentary action, with a free 
people, is a history of their sentiments, their wishes, and, too 
often, of their follies. 

In the earliest of this session, Mr. Clay introduced a reso- 
lution into the Senate, calling upon tbe President for a copy 
of a paper said to have been read by him to the cabinet, iu 
relation to the removal of the deposites, on the ISth of Sep- 
tember preceding ; which resolution he supported in an 
animated speech. It vias carried, by a vote <>£ twenty-three 
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to eiglitaen. The State Rights men, who had not forgotten 
or forgivea Gfeneral Jackson's decided course iu the South 
Carolina contj-oversj left the " Treasury Benches" io a body, 
and went over to the opposition ; thereby reducing the 
strength of the administration in the Senate to a minority. 

The answer of General Jackson to the resolution of the 
Senate was characteristic : " The Eseoufive" — he •said, la 
his communieatiou to the Senate, " is a co-ordmate and 
independent branch uf the Goyernment tfjually with the 
Senate ; and I have yet to learn under what constituted au- 
thority that branch of (he legislature has a right to reijuiie of 
mo an acoount uf any communieatinu, eithei YCiballj Dr IQ 
writing, made to the hcaJs of departments acting as a cabinet- 
council. As well might I be required to detail to the Senate 
the frco and private conversation I have held with those 
officers on any subjects relating to their duties and my own." 

With this implied, if not direct, rebuke of the Senate for 
its unconstitutional interference ia matters strictly executive, 
General Jackson declined compliance with the resolution. 

His answer was received hy the Senate with no demonstra- 
tion of disrespectful auger ; but in calmness and necessary 
acqiiiescence. 

In the document which General Jackson submitted to his 
cabinet previous to the removal of the deposites — an o£B.cial 
copy of which Mr. Clay had been unable to obtain for the 
Senate — he said : " The President deems it his duty to com- 
municate in this manner to his cabinet, the final conclusions 
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of hia own mind, and the reasons on which they are founded ;" 
and, ia concluding bis address to them, he said; " The Pre - 
Mdent again repeats that he begs his cabinet to consider the 
proposed measure as Ms own, in support of wliich he shall re- 
qmie no one of them to make a saciifice of Of mion oi p inci 
pie Its re'pomihihty haa bten aasumcJ, ifter the most 
mature delibi,r*it n and reflection, is nccissiry to pri»er\L 
the murals of the peopli, the ficcdom of tbt piess, and the 
purity of the elective franchiie , without which, t,11 will unite 
in siymg that the Uood ind treisme expended by lui fore- 
fathers, m tho istabh=hmtnt ot oui haj py system of go^tin 
meat, will have I een ■v am and fiuitless " \ fieieo clamor 
was r'^jsed against the President for the oommnnicati)n of 
tiiess sentiments, by the less modeiate of the Opposition, in 
and out of Congieas Thej lenjunotdhim as an usurj ti of 
powers unreoo^Qized by the Constitution , and chaigpd uj m 
him the mfention of overthrowing the liberties of the cjuntiy 
Heated faction powed forth a^amst him its choicest language 
<if abuoe, bkening him to ivery variety of tjrmt, lands 
most fei tile m such products, e^er iionii''hed , oo that miny 
honest, though most cieiulous pcopk, m diffeient paits oi 
the country, were <!adly imposid upon The famtic]=m of 
pirfy never achi ■ved a moic !p iled vi tjiy ivei a b i 
tiuth 

But tiuth has this advantage over ciroi , its conqucsta, if 
not so rapid, are permment An! njn that the dilusion of 
the moment has passed away, with the exeitemi-nt of which it 
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■(vas eiiirendered, and reason has regained her sometime usurped 
authority, the conduct of General Jackson, in this menacing 
exigency of affairs, stands out boldly in the historical picture, 
reflecting courage, capacity, and marTelloua foresight. 

He was the man for a crisis. He feared nothing, lie doubt- 
ed nothing ; he dared everything. He sought no evaaon, he 
shunned no risk. He interposed no screeo, no defence 
between himself and his enemies ; but advancing to tho 
very front of the battle, ho defied them ail : " I am here, 
who have done this thing ; against me, against mo, turn your 
weapons." He courted danger like a mistress. 

He thought the deposites unsafe in the vaults of the hank, 
and removed them. He found the Secretary of the Treasury 
too timid to incur his share of the responsihility, and removed 
him. He knew what denunciation awaited him from rancorous 
opponents ; what lukewarm support fiom timoioua fnouda 
He knew too his duty, and, heedless alike of fie ce enmity or 
half-faced fellowship, diied perform it 

Kot discouriged, though defeated m hi^ fii^t aftick, Mr 
Clay renewed his aaaaults upon the d,d ministration foi its con 
duct in the raittoi of the public funds, with mcreasod vigor 
His indomitable couiige ind toweling mtJl"ct, with his gieat 
Parliamentary tact, admirably liuihtied him for the p st of 
leader, and made him no unwoithy competitoi of Genera! 
Jackson himself Foikd m mt. ittick, he tdl back, to is 
sume a bettei position, and mike defeat ifai-lt the handmiid of 
victory. 
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270 CHAPTER xiri. 

On tlie 26tli of Pecember, he ofiorcd in tlio Secate tlie fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

1. Reiohsd, Ttat by dismissing the late Scci'elary of tbo 
Treasury, because he woiiU not, contrary to his sense of his 
owa duty, remove the money of the United States in deposit 
with the Bank of the United States and its branches, in con- 
formity with the President's opinion, and by appointing hia 
successor to effect such removal, which has been done, the 
Preaideat has assumed the esereise of a power over the Trea- 
sury of the United States, uot granted to him by the Consti- 
tution and laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the pBople, 

3. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the Seorctai-y of 
the Treasury for the removal of the money of the United 
States, deposited in the Bank of the United States, and its 
branches, communicated to Congress on the third day of 
December, 1S33, axe unsatisfaotory and insufficient. 

These resolutions Mr. Clay enforced in one of the strongest 
arguments of Ha life He gave his whole heart to the speech. 
His burmut; eloiiupnoe eained away Ms audience, and loud 
plaudits from the gallery accompanied and iuternipted him. 
These demonstrations of sympathy were of course immediately 
Bupprtssed by the chair, who could not, however, prevent en- 
tirely their ie(,unence 

Hi, passed fiom wit to irgumcnt, from satire to denunciation, 
"from lively to seveie," with such rapidity that extremes 
seemed to tuuch, and laughter aad indignation almost corn- 
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mingled. He put forth the whole variety of his intellect, 
omitting nothing, stinting nothing, exag2;eratiog nothing. 

His iilnstrationa ware peouliai'ly felicitous. The civil and 
loving expressions with which General Jackson ejected Mr. 
]jnaae— his recusant Secretary of the Treasury — reminded 
him, he said, of one of the moat remarkahle chai-acters which 
our species has produosd : " When Oliver Cromwdl was con- 
tending for the mastery in Great Biitain or Ireland, (I do not 
reniemher which ) he 1 esieged a certain Catholic town. The 
place made a brwe and stout resistance ; but, at length, be- 
ing 1 i ly to be taken the poor Cathohca proposed terms of 
capitul t on a n^ which w^^ one stipulating for the tolera- 
tion ot thei religi n The piper containing the conditions 
being presented t> Olner he put on his spcotaoles, and, after 
delibe ately examining them cried out, ' Oh, yes, granted, 
granted certainly but he added with atern dstermination, 
" if one of them shall dare be found attending mass, he shall 
be inst ntly hanged 

There were maiy not less apposite than this, and some 
more lUust ative of the po uta he made in his argument. He 
waa listened to throughout with profouad attention. 

His speech was more argumentative than usual, less rhctori- 

1 H m d scions that the importance of the coa- 

t y 1 d II the skill in dialectics he could boast ; 

1 w til th t I able tact in tho election of the proper 

tjl f t E whi h distinguishes him, he made a sound, 

lo al p p KS argument ; reUeved, Qccasionally, it ia 
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true, witt some ardent dcclamaiiun, pungent satire, or liril- 
liaDt fancy. 

But, after all, Mr, Clay's style, wiather of thouglit or 
manner, is not senatorial. It lacks dignity, elevation, gravity. 
Hia speech is often too colloquial, and even in some of its most 
effective passages, disfigured by provincialisms. Ho was 
never a scholar ; has never studied those chaste models of 
style, the ancient classics, and, consequently knows, but im- 
perfeelly, how grandly to express a grand idea. The House 
of Representatives was the theatre of hia greatness and hia 
glory : there, his emphatic manner, his fervid eloquoooe, his 
earnest, though unchastened thought, gained him an admiration 
amounting almost to enthusiasm. Polish of style or accuracy 
of expression, was unnoticed or forgiven, in the abomdon of 
feeling which his bold imagery, his vehement denunciation, 
and passionate appeals produced. Aa a popular speaker, he 
has had hardly an equal, certainly, no superior. 

How different in manner, in thought, and in diction, Mr. 
Calhoun appeared ! The fertile brevity of his expression, his 
power of thought, and the severe simplicity of his manner, 
placed him in violent contrast to his sometime rival. His 
speech had all the terseness of Tacitus, without his obscurity. 
It was illustrated more by axioms than imagery. Yet his 
language waa so well-aeleeted, so appropriate, so full of deco- 
rous words, that it required no other ornament. 

He made a great argument on this occasion, saying move in 
two hoiira than almost auv other Senator in two dave. in the 
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beginnicg, he defined his position ; " I stand wholly diaeoa- 
neeted with the two great pohtii.'il parties now contending Joi 
ascendancy. My polili^al connections are with that ■sniall 
and denounced party, which has ^oluntiiilj whollj rctxied 
from the party strifes of the ddj, with a Mew of saving, if 
possible, the liberty and the Constitution of the i,ountry, m 
this great crisis of our affiurs." 

Alluding to the claim put forward hj the friends of the ad- 
mmiatration, that in th malfthlp t tndtk 
to defend aud guard th ht f State a n t th n ) 
menta of the Federal G n nt M C It tin p k w tl 
unwonted energy. " Th adm nist at n th g d n I 
defenders of the rights f th State Wh t h 11 I 11 t 
—audacity or hypocrisy Th auth t th p Ian t n 
the guardians and defen 1 f th hts f th Stat Th 

authors of the war mcssige against a member of this con- 
federacy — the authors of the ' bloody bill' — the guardians and 
defenders of the rights of the St'ites ' This a struggle for 
State Eights! No, su , State Eighth are no more. The 
struggle is over for the pieient The bill of the last session, 
which vested in the go-vernnient the light of judging of the 
extent of its powers, finillj and con luaivoly, and gave it the 
right of enforcing its judgment by the sword ; destroyed all 
distinction betweeu delegated and reserved rights ; concen- 
trated in the government the entire power of the system, and 
prostrated the States, as poor and helpless corporations, at tho 
foot of this sovereignty." 
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His argument on this occasion was not disfigured by tta 
painful abstractions of hb usual speeoli. He held close to 
his subject, which he iUustratod with great power. The mind 
of the audience followed him throughout. 

Four times the space that measures day and night, did Mr. 
Bentoa address the Senate. The speech was an able one ; so 
much BO, that his audience almost forgave him the want of 
ability to condense it. He loft little of finaaoial history or 
operations untouched ; and !ie commented upon little that he 
did cot strengthen. Nor was it, to all minds, the least con- 
siderable merit of the speech that it allowed resting places 
to the attention. The distinguished orator would sometimes 
recapitulate — repeat in a variety of forms his argument — 
during which times the mind could recruit its somewhat ex- 
hausted force, and renew ita capacity to apprehend. With 
Mr. Calhoun, on the contraiy, there IS no respite to the at- 
tention. The mind that would comprehend his argument, 
must listen to each woid of his speech. Each sentence is so 
much dependent upon the preceding, that the loss of one 
link breaks the continuity of the argument, and mars tlie 
whole effect. 

The great excitement prevailing in the country upon the 
removal of the deposites, was no where more intense than in 
the metropolis. Hither resorted persons from all sections of 
the country, most of whom, at this period, were violent par- 
tisans. The Senate -chamber was not saved from the ebulition 
of angry feeling, which exhibited itself sometimes in boiste- 
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rons appkuso of one speaker, and somotimes m nerce con- 
demnation of another. A tumultuous spirit threatened to 
overawe the Senate. 

This spirit, so derogatory to the cliaractor of the Senate, 
and so revolutionary in its tendencies, the Vice-President, 
Mr. Van Buren, determined to put down. He warned the 
galleries to forbear all espression of opinion concerning matters 
ia debate, or persons participating therein. Another viola^ 
tiott of the respect due the Senate, he said, should he follow- 
ed by the instant clearing of the galleries. To this end, ho 
had instructed the officers of the Senate, who would take 
good care his orders wore carried out. His determination of 
tone and manner qtdeted the crowd, who afterwards offered no 
interruption to the proceedings or debates of the Senate. 

A model presiding of&cer was Mr. Van Buren. The at- 
tentive manner in which he listened, or seemed to listen, 
to each successive speaker, no matter how dull the sub- 
ject, or how stupid the orator, the placidity of hia coun- 
tenance, unruffled in the midst of escitement, the modest 
dignity of his deportment, the gentlemanly ease of his address, 
his well-modulated voice and sympathetic smile, extorted ad- 
mhatioa from even an opposing Senate ; while the proper 
firmness he displayed on alloccasions, the readiness with which 
he met and repulsed any attack upon privileges or dignity of 
the Chair, the more conspicuous in contrast with the quiet in- 
difference with which he entertained any merely personal 
assault, giuned him the good will of all b 
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He had served an apprenticeship to lis high office hy a 
senatorial career of sis years, and qualified liimsolf by the 
proper discharge of the duties of one position for the more re- 
sponsible duties of the oder. The peculiar delicacy and 
decorum which he had manifested during that term of aerviee, 
in times of high party eacitement, and in a decided minority, 
had won him great renown, and seemed to justify the general 
belief that he was intended for a larger sphere of action. 
Always self- onnf rolled, he never uttered a word, direct or by 
inuendo, either from premeditation or in the heat of excite- 
ment, which need taTC wounded the feelings of a political 
opponent, in open nr in secret session. Master of his own 
passions, he soon leamt to command those of other men. 
By study of himself, he acquired a knowleilge of niankind. 
'Wtfh a countenance always open, and thought always conceal- 
ed, he invited without returning, confidence. Indeed, the 
character the great modern poet gives to one of his, heroes 
will servo as an epitome, mvtatis mata'ndis, of Mr. Van 

" He was the rmliJeBt-mannered man, 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat ; 
With such true feelings of the gentleman, 
Tou rarely could divine his real thought." 

Virginia divided on this question of the removal of the de- 
posites, as she had done on the Force Bill. Rives, now, as 
then, stood by the administration. Tyler contended both 
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times, lie said, for the Constitution. Eivea made, perhaps, 
the stroDgest argument in defence of the President's policy, 
of tie whole party. He was logical, candid, profound ; and 
divided opinion even with Mr. Calhoun. As a constitutional 
argument, his effort deserved great praise. No one ever bet- 
ter explained the theory of exeeutive power ; strengthening 
his opinion, as he did, with the dicta of Madison, and other 
earliest and most emineat commentators of the Constitu- 
tion. He denied that General Jackson had transcended 
tiie constitutional limits of his ofGce, in the removal of the 
deposites, and compelled the Opposition to fall hack upon the 
impolicy and abruptaesa of that proceeding. His speech on 
the Force Kill had given a promise of excellence which this 
more than confirmed. 

Kor did his colleague, Mr. Tyler, make an indifferent 
- Bpeeeh, He hauled closer to the wind than usual, and lost 
leas time and less power in unnecessary diversions. He spoke 
with much animation and earnestness of manner. " We are 
told," he said, " of the great power of the Bank, sir ; is there 
no danger from power in any other direction ? Aro gentlemen 
blind to the power of the President ? In its mildest form it is 
immense ; look into the Blue Book ; count up the number of 
his retainers— of those who live only by his smile, and perish 
by his frown — here are forty thousand public of&cers of the 
government. The Dukes of Burgundy, who agitated Europe 
in the time of the Henrys of England and the Philips and 
Louises of France, could not count so many. The Earl of 
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Warwick, the king-mater of England, had not one fourth so 
many." Power, it is said, corrupts its posisessor. Of this, 
the Syrian, who, jet unused to it, replied incredulously and 
indignantly to the prophet, as he predicted the enormities of 
his coming reign — " Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
these things ?" is not the sole historical illustration. Little 
did the orator think, on this occasion, while he fulminated 
against the abuse of power by General Jackaoa, how soon he 
should he subjected to its dangerous exercise. If ho went 
through the ordeal, with less of eelf-reproaoh or public op- 
probrium than he whose conduct ho so strongly reprobated, 
history will mitigate its damnatory records of gross abuse of 
power with one instance of glorious self-control. 

Mr. Kires' speech on this occasion cost him his seat in 
tiie Senate. The Legislature of Virginia, with the petty in- 
tolerance that distinguishes the ignorant, " instructed" him 
out of it — the only kind of instruction, perhaps, it was in its 
power to render hjm. His rebound, however, was greater 
than his fall ; for, soon after, he was called upon by the Presi- 
dent, to exert, for the benefit of his country, in an eminent 
position abroad, those rare qualities which the ingratitude of 
his State would not suffer him to display in a subordinate posi- 
tion at home. He avenged himself upon his State, which 
refused his service, by enhancing the glory of her name, and 
promoting the prosperity of the country, which, on her ostra- 
cism, had adopted him. 

Much agitation, all the while the debate was going on, 
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excited tte mind of General Jackson. As reports of speeeliGS 
were daJIj made to Iiim, he betrayed more or lesa emotion 
acnocding to their character. He spoko m terms somewhat 
ohjurgatory of Mr. Clay's speech , ut Mr Calhoun's, in terms 
decidedly so. In truth, a reservation of his sentiments was 
not a common fault with Gcnei il Jackson It might rather 
ha¥e been eomjilaim d, that the knguago m which he gave 
tli ;m utterance was sometimes too strong, too vehement, too 
personal. It was illustrated with expressions that had been 
better omitted " Our ai-my swore terribly iQ Flanders;" 
audit is not to be disguised, that General Jackson transferred 
to civil life the habit he aoqiured in oamps, of too energetic 
epithets. It was, however, only in moments of gi-eat excite- 
ment, when reason is, as it were, for a time in abeyance, that 
he indulged in a habit so repreheudble in a gentleman, so tm- 
becoming, and, from example, so pernicious, in the highest 
of&oer of the government. 

But for Mr. Calhoun, General Jackson, at this time, en- 
tertained a theolo^eal hatred. Ordinary language, he feared, 
could not give it adequate revelation. It must be character- 
ized, he thought, by knguage no lesa decided than itself. It 
oo\ild not find vent in hostile actaon, or he would have gratified 
it otherwise than in words. Words were the only outlet to 
his anger, and he selected the moat expressive. 

General Jackson felt a stronger personal interest in this 
debate ^n in the debate upon the Force Bill. In that more 
important interests were agitated, but none to affect him per- 
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sonally so near. The defeat of his reeommendatioaa on that 
occasioHj would, undoubtedly, very matci-ially, have weakened 
the moral force of liia administration, if it had not destroyed 
it wholly ; but the persona! conseijuenees might not bave been 
BO disastrous as they threatened to be in this. The responsi- 
bility of bis action, on tliat occasion, was shared by his cabi- 
net, by the larger portion of his own party, and by the almost 
unanimous strengtli of the OpposifioQ, and applauded by the 
country generally. Had he failed of success, the sympathy in 
his favor would, in a very short period, have even added to 
his already formidable poptdarity, and temporary discomfiture 
been succeeded by permanent and almost illimitable power. 

But the removal of the deposites he had assumed as his 
own act. He bad relieved, by open proclamation, his cabmet 
from any participation in it. It was an act, he well tne^r, 
wl h mdn> 1 h f ends bes f ite 1 to d fe 1 wh 1 t r n 
d d a fie ce oppmt o 1 11 fi^oer No w^ tl e eo n y 
generally he coul 1 n t b t feel s on the f n s on 

dL-i ed to wa n ly con ur n h s ct on A ] n c ze 1 tl e 
fln nc al n 1 on n 1 nter t n 1 ft t 1 n 1 ed n e 
or less 1l st ously eve y la of the o n un t> a pan c 
encon a^^e I and sigge ted by the retal atorv m as of 
the Bank so that an entue ta at on f 11 t 1 a 1 oj 
ton seemel ne tall 

The passage of these resolutions by tbe Senate of the United 
States, a majority of whom were his former political friends, 
couldnot,he thought, but prove injurious to bis administration. 
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Itwoxild be tte first chock, of anj important otaraetcr, it tad 
cv r cncountpred, 'ince it3 commencement The act would 
go forth to the i;Torld a' a gia¥i,, ^uthontati-ie,officn.l Loadem- 
nition of his conduct It would lessen the raaj^ic influence 
of his name, m dei,trojing the bchef in it= mvincihility, and 
might diiw ifter it con&ei{ucnoe« alike disastioua to his ad- 
mimitntion and the party To pievent the pissige of the 
lisolutiona, therefore, wa« his fiist hope, and, filling in that, 
the nest was, to give them such a character ind mttnt, ia to 
under them incapahlo of injury to hmi^elf, with the country 

From the NuUiflers, or State Eights party, in the Senate, 
G-eneral Jackson looked for no support. He knew thero were 
no harsher enemies than warm friends alienated ; and his for- 
mer intimacy with that party prepared him for its vindictiye 
opposition now. But there were in the Senate three or four 
of no determined purpose, whose action awaited the superior 
argument, or most conclusive reasons, of one side or the other. 
With as much integrity as the rest of the Senate, they had 
not been able to come to so early conclusion in regard to the 
pohcy of censuring General Jackson's proceedings. Their 
votes would decide the contest, and eonsequently there was 
an eager struggle on hoth sides to ohtain them. 

Mr. Clay's resolution of censure originally read : Resolved, 
That by dismissing the late Secretary of the Treasury, be- 
cause he would not, central^ to his sense of his own duty, 
remove the money of the United States, in deposit with the 
Bank of the United States and its branches, in conformity 
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with tlio President's opinion ; anci by appointing; his successor 
to effect such removal, wiieh has heen done, the President 
has assumed the exercise of a power over the Treasury of the 
United Stites not granted to him hy the Constitutioa and 
laws, ind dangeious to the Uherties of the people." 

Thii lesolution specified certain acta of the President, 
which it denounced as a Tiolation of the Constitution and 
Jaws The particular conclusion of fact or law, which in- 
duced any Senator to vote for it, would appear from the very 
terma of the resolution. 

The mover of the resolution, discovered during the debate, 
and particularly after the arguments of Mr. Eives and Mr. 
Forsyth, tiat, unless modified, it wotdd probably fail — the 
moderates dechning to vote for it, He therefore modified it, 
as follows : 

" Resolved — That in taMng upon himself the responsibility 
of removing the deposites of the public money from the Bank 
of the United States, the President of the United States has 
assumed the exercise of a power over the Treasui-y of the 
United States, not granted to him by the Constitution and 
laws, and dangerous to the liberties of the people." 

This resolution, thus amended, he offered to the Senate to- 
wards the close of the debate. It still did not satisfy the 
scrupulous party, who held the balance of power between the 
two extremes. The able and legal argument of Bfr, 
Wright, of New York, the last that was made on the side of 
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ite friends of the administration, threatened to secure tlie rc- 
joctioa of tlie resulution, even in its amendeil form. 

The politic leader of the opposition, always full of re- 
sources, and always ready to cunooiJe to tender consciences 
whatever would not interfere with the prospect of triumph, 
again modified his resolution, making it read thus : 

" Hesolved—'Sha.t the President, in the late executive pro- 
ceedings in relation to the puhlio revenue, has assumed upon 
himself authority and power not conferred by the Constitution 
and laws, hut in derogation of hoth." 

The character of these changes was important. The first 
omitted the specification on which the general charge against 
the President of haying violated the Constitution and laws 
depended, hut Btlll retained the clause that accused him of 
conduct " dangerous to the liherties of the people." The 
second change not only omitted the specification, but the im- 
peaching clause — ^" dangerous to the liherties of the people" — 
besides. These changes were decisive of the vote. The re- 
solution of censure finally passed on the 3Sth of March, 1834, 
by a vote of twenty-six to twenty ; eight of the twenty-six 
having hocn original Jackson-men. 

The other resolution of Mr. Clay, declaring the reasons as- 
signed by the Secretary of the Treasury for the removal of 
the depositcs insuf&cient, passed by a vote of twenty-eight to 
eighteen. 

In the aeiimonious debate upoa this occasion, Mr. Webster 
took no part. He could not approve the act of the President 
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in removing the doposites, jet would not join those wlio seized 
ttis opportunity of making a personal attack upon iira. He 
could not but recoUeot tliat a few short months before, tlic 
President and himself were upon terms of cordiality — that 
thoy had reciprocated mutual kindnesses ; and he was not pre- 
pared so early to forego such grateful remioisoences, and 
adopt, instead of friendly courtesies, the language of denunci- 
ation and menace. To others, he left the invidious task of 

mj ung ng the not ves an 1 a aagu g the character f Gene a] 
Tack on ^fo h n elt lie wai content to ecord a ilent and 

espeetf 1 dissent f thi measure of h ^ *idn n stration 

But the p i^e of Mr Clay s re olut ons exasperate 1 
rathei than allay d the d v e on between the Esecut ve and 
Senate To the vote of cens re pas cd ujon h t by the 
Senate, G-en JieL on oent to that holy, on th 1 th Vpril, 
1834, his memorable Protest. The resolution of the Senate, 
he said, was in substance an hnpeachmont of the President ; 
and, in its passage, amounted to a deolaialion, by the ma- 
jority of the Senate, that he was guiltj of an impeachable 
offence. As such it was spread upon the journals of the 
Senate— published to the nation and the world, — made part 
of our enduring archives — and incorporated in the history of 
the age. 

The Constitution makes the House of Representatives the 
exclusive judges, in the first instance, of the question, whether 
the President has committed an impeachable offence. But, 
according to the argument of the President, a majority of the 
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Senate, whose interference with this preliminary qaestion 
had been studiously excluded, aniioipated the action of the 
House of Representatives, and not only assumed the function 
that belongs exclusively to that body, but converted them- 
selvea into accusers, witnesses, counsel and Judges. 

The argument of the Protest was most ingenious, and highly 
creditable to its distinguished author. He defended, with 
great force of logic, two positions: 1st. That the Executive, 
imder the constitution and the laws, was the sole custodian of 
the public funds ; and 2dly, that even on the supposition tho 
President had assumed an illegal power in tho removal of the 
deposites, the Senate had no right, by resolution, in that or 
any other caae, to express disapprobation of the President's 
conduct. He was amenable to the action of neither House 
of Congress, unless by the constitutional method of impeach- 

Tho introduction of the Protest into the Senate opened wide 
again the flood-gates of debate. All who had spoken before 
plunged in now, and some with greater vehemence. The ex- 
citement in the Senate was intense, and occasionally irrepres- 
sible. Mr. Leigh, of Va., concluding a speech, with a glow- 
ing encomium upon Mr. Clay for his services in getting 
through the tariff compromise act of 1833, " brought down" 
the galleries. The cheering and mingled hisses were so vio- 
lent, that the Vice-President ordered the galleries to be 
cleared; and while the sergeant-at-arms was proceeding in 
the execution of the order, the noise and disturbance became 
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yet more outrageous. Some names were vooyerated, with 
tumultuous approbation— others, with as vehement vitupera- 
tion ; and, among the latter, the name of the President. This 
excited the indignation of Col. Benton, who moved that " the 
Bank-rufaans" that had committed the outrage should he 
taken into custody, acoompanjing his motion with remarlia 
emphatioally condemnatory of the rioters. Mr. Moore, of 
Ala., thought the motion unnecessary, as it could not he 
carried out. The whole gallery must he arrested, or no one^ 
for it waa impossible to distinguish, amid so much confusion, 
the innocent from the guilty. But Mr. Benton, with some 
warmth, insisted on his motion, upon which he demanded the 
ayes and noes ; and they were ordered aocordingly- 

Mr. Clayton, as soon as he could make himself hoard be- 
yond the noise on the floor as well as !n tlie galleries, regretted 
the motion had been made, but since it had been, he should 
vote against it. He did not regard the disturbance as an in- 
tended contempt of the Senate, but only as an indiscreet ex- 
pression of public opinion. 

Mr. Benton replied, that the terms in which he expressed 
his motion were so distinct as not to be misunderstood. He 
would not be misunderstood. He did not move to take into 
custody those, who, in an unguarded moment, had applauded 
the sentiments of the Sena.tor from Virginia, but those, who, 
long after the gentleman had taken his seat, had continued to 
outrage and insult the Senate. 

While motions were made to adjouni, and to lay Col. 
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Bentoa'a motion oa the table, the chair pronouncing t]ie:n 
severally out of order, the galleries became cleared. The 
Senate then assumed a more pacific aspect, and order was 
recoyered. Mr. Benton withdrew his motion, because the 
galleries being all cleared, he said, the* was no one npon whom 
it could operate. 

While the debate maintained a personal character, aad 
seemed uied but as an opportunity for the display of ant;ry 
feeling on either side, Mr Webster continued Bilent Hia 
object WIS to diot, jui 'ij,'e, not to foment, prejudices — to miti- 
gate and not to csiiper^te piaaons alie^idj dangerously ex- 
cited; and it wai ujt till men's miads had been biought, 
mostly by his example and lemon^fraucc, to a tcmpentute 
susceptible of dispassionate argument, that he aioac to addiess 
the Senate 

In his cxoi 1mm, he spoke of the Picsil nt in (he language 
of respect-— f lorn, whi h he dil not dcviite m inj put jf his 
argument ; " Unhappily, sir, the Senate finds itself involved 
in a controversy with the President of the United States ; 
a man who has rendered most distinguished services to bis 
country, has hitherto possessed a degree of popular favor per- 
haps never esoelled, and whose honesty of motive and integrity 
of purpose are still maintained by those who admit that his 
administration has fallen into lamentable errors." 

Thus, while persons, onco his friends, were assailing Gen. 
Jackson's motives and ferociously denouncing his policy, Mr. 
Wesbster, never other than his political opponent, always 
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conceded the honesty of bis inteniions even when eompellecl 
hy hia convictions to oppose his measures. 

The Senate — he said in this speech— regarded tie direct 
interposition of the President in tte removal of the deposites, 
as an interference with ^he legislative disposition of the puhlic 
treasure. Every encroachment, great or small, was important 
enough to awaken the attention of those who were intrusted 
with the preservation of a Constitutional Government. It 
was in this relation that he expressed his thoughts in sentences 
that have been pronounced some of the most beautiful and 
energetic, in any of his works. Speaking of the resistance 
made by our ancestors to the assertion of the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax them, he said : "It was agwnst the recital of an 
act of ParUament, rather than any suffering under its enact- 
ments, that they took up arms. They went to war against a 
preamble. They fought seven years against a declaration. 
They poured out their treasures and their blood like water, in 
a contest n pp t n t n t n wh h tl less sa- 

gacious, and n t w 11 h 1 d n th p n pi of civil 
liberty, w uld h j, 1 1 b n jh is 1 y r mere 

parade of w d Th y w fh 1 m f th B tiah Par- 
liament amlp plfmhfth nf unjust 
power ; th y 1 t t 1 t d ag 1 t f tl f m nd eath its 
plausible d crui tn k at t n Id t luleth steady 
eye, or their well directed blow, till they had extirpated and 
destroyed it to the smallest fibre. On this question of prin- 
ciple, while actual suffering was yet afar off, they raised their 
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flag agwnat a power, to which, for purposes of foreign con- 
quest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her glory, is 
not to be compared— a power which has dotted over the sur- 
face of the whole globe with her possessions and military posts, 
■wbose morning dmm-beat, following the sun, and keeping 
company witli tho hours, circles the earth daily with one con- 
tinuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England." 
In reply to the claim of llie President, that the Executive 
had the sole control of the public funds, Mr. Webster said in 
his argument : " Mr. President, the ExecutiYe claim of power 
is exactly tliis, that the President may keep the money of the 
public in whatever banks he chooses, on whatever terms ho 
chooses, and to apply tlie sums which those banks are willing 
to pay for its use to whatever purposes he chooses. These 
sums are not to come into the general treasury. They are to 
be appropriated before they got there ; they are never to be 
brought under the control of Congress; they are to be paid 
to officers and agents not known to the law, not nominated to 
the Senate, and responsible to nobody but the Executive itself. 
I ask gentlemen if all this bo lawful .' Are they prepared to 
defend it ? Will they stand np and justify it ? In my opin- 
ion, air, it is a clear and most dangerous assumption of power. 
It is the creation of ofEce without law ; the appointment to 
office without consulting the Senate ; the establishment of a 
salary without law J and the payment of that salary out of a 
fund which itself is derived from the use of the publio 

13 
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In truth, the argument of Mr, Webster on Ihis point con- 
cludes the question ; and leaves the act of the President to 
the defensive plea of necessity — a necessity clear, cogent, and 
imperative ; that admitted of no delay, and tolerated no alter- 
Dative. It was upon this ground alone that his friends finally 
defended it ; and upon this alone ■will it generally he held 
defensible by posterity. 

The other argument of the Protest that the Senate had no 
right to express disapprobation of the President's conduct, 
Mr. Webster combatted, with brief but emphatic logic. " We 
need not look far," he said, "nor look deep, for the founda- 
tion of this right in the Senate. It is clearly visible and 
close at hand. In the first place, it is the right of self- 
defence. In the second place, it is a right founded on the 
duty of repi'esentative bodies, in a free government, to defend 
the public liberty against encroachment. We must presume 
that the Senate honestly entertained the opinion espressed in 
the resolution of the 28th of March ; and, entertaining that 
opinion, its right to express it is but a necessary conseciuenoe 
of its right to iJcfend its own constitutional authority, as one 
branch of the Government. This is its clear right, and this, 
too, is its imperative duty. 

The Senate has acted not in its judicial, but in its legisla- 
tife capacity. As a legislative body, it has defended its own 
jast anthority, and the authority of the other branch of the 
Legislature. Whatever attacks our own rights or privileges, 
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or whatever encroaches on the power of both Houses, we may 
oppose and resist, by deckratina, reaohtion, or other similar 
proceedings. If we look to the books of precedents, if we 
esamine the journals of legislative bodies, wo find everywhere 
instances of such proceedings." 

The speech on the Protest, reeeiTcd a no less distinguished 
and ardent reception in the country generally, than the 
speeches in reply to Hayne, and on the Iforce Bill. Equally 
with these, it responded to the dominant sentiment of the 
people. Persons of all political opinions, and of varions pur- 
suits, addressed Mr. Webster thanks for tbe effort. Some of 
the mo-st eminent jurists and statesmen of the nation preferred 
him their warmest approbation ; — among whom were Chan- 
cellor Kent of New York, and Littleton W. Tazewell of 
Virginia ; differing on most subjects of constitutional law, 
they agreed fully upon this. "I had just finished," writes 
Chancellor Kent to Mr. Webster some days after the speech 
was delivered, " the rapturous perusal of your speech on the 
Protest as appearing in the Intelligencer of Saturday, when I 
had the pleasure of receiving it from yoii ia a pamphlet form. 
I never had a greater treat than the reading of that speech 
this morning. You never equalled this effort. It surpasses 
everything in logic— in simplicity and beauty and energy of 
diction — in clearness — in rebuke — in sarcasm — in patriotic 
and glowing feelings — in just and profound constitutional 
views — in critical severity and matchless strength. It is worth 
millions to our liberties." 
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And Got. TazeweU writing to Mr Tjler says: "Tell 
Webster from me that I ha d h p h n the National 

Intelligencer, with m pi u fh n ny I have lately seen. 
If the approbation f t by n wh h n t beea used to 
coincide with him in p n b t t 1 to him, he has 

mine in extenso. I ag with h m j f tly and thank him 
cordially for his manj x Jl nt Jl t t n t what I always 
thought. If it is p 1 1 h d n p mpl t f m, beg him to 
Bend me one. 1 will ha t ) d n g d Russia leather, 
and will leave it as a j 1 1 y t my h 1 Iren." 

That the merits of this speech as a constitutional argument 
should have been so earnestly impressed upon two persons of 
Buoh distinguished and yet diverse opinions in relation to con- 
Btitutional questions, is no ordinary proof of its profound 
truthfulness. For while sophistry presents many phases, and 
ia viewed in various and changeful light, truth, to tie thought- 
Ail and sagacious, has but one aspect, and is immutable. The 
argument on the Protest, as the exposition of sound, patent, 
constitutional doctrine, has its equid nowhere — not even in 
any previous or subsequent effort of Mr. Webstei' himself 

These three great speeches of Mr. Webster, — the lleply to 
Hayne, the speech on the Force Bill, and upon the Protest — 
are, most undoubtedly, the beat exposition of constitutional 
law ever given to the country. They constitut* a chart of 
government. And, as in the ancient days of Rome, the 
magistrates, whenever danger pressed the eternal city, con- 
sulted the SybilliBe Books, to know what measures of safety 
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to pursue, so, under our govevniaent, with us, and with 
posterity, these iDspired productions of his great mind, in 
time of peril to the Constitution and the Union, will ever be 
t d t a. tl nly h p r means of preservation. By 
til ng £u 1 n HE C NSTiTUTioN AND THE Union, 

n and m p abl m ^ survive every storm, and ride 
VI t u th uf,h y 1 

Atta h n nt to th Un n of the States has amounted with 
Mr. Webster to a passion. It was his earliest love and will 
endure to his latest bieath In whatever situation lie ha^ 
been placed, it Las failed his heart ind controlled his conduct 
He was made evciything, in public lite, sub'iidiary to this 
It has grown with his growth, and strongthLued with his 
strength, tall it h'is become i pirt of bis moral being 

The past is seeurifj for the future — no mattei how much 

m s may be anaigned, his conduct vilified, or his per- 

n f n s outraged, he will maintain steadfait and un- 

h k n hib devotion to the Constitution and the ITmon He 

w n h forego noi i^nalify thit nrd nt devotion, at the 

^ f angry i^lamor, or be diverted a ban's breadth 

f m h n istent course, by the frowns or smiles of power, 

w h n ered in one man or the million. He knows no 

h H takes no step backwards, whatever denunoiation 

wb blandishments surround him, be will bo ti-ue, 

wh is faithless. As well might we expect the 

N R H 8 H, — in all time, that unsubsidized guide to the 

ma m — withhold his light and refuse to shine, because 
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